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_ LOVE STORIES 
(AMATORIAE NARRATIONES) 


VOL, X B 


INTRODUCTION 


Tues five short stories are intcresting to the modern 
reader chiefly as examples of the kind of tale which 
appealed to the readers of Plutarch’s time ; for they 
were probably written during his lifetime, though 
not by him. In style and content they differ greatly 
from his genuine works. The elements of passion 
and of sentimental love are made to appear im- 
portant in them rather on account of their dire 
consequences than for their own sake. 


EPOTIKAI AIHTHEEIZ 
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ye mA€ov éddpero Fv yao Kal yéver mpoorjKwy 
Th «épn. aropdv bé 7G mpdywart 6 Oeodavns, 
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? 4 € ¥ ~ bY ¢ i ? ¢ 
exdoyhy. os b€ rijs maids 6 Meoddyns emvvOdvero 
> mw 7 < 4 Ay é # 
ev dyer ravtwv, 4 S€ Tov Kaddtobévyy mpodxpiver, 
B edOds pév 6 Lrpdrwv Sijdos Fv Bapéws dépuv riv 
1 ‘Adtdprios Wyttenbach: ddidpre. 
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LOVE STORIES 
I 


Ar Haliartus, in Boeotia, there was a girl of re- 
markable beauty, named Aristocleia, the daughter 
of Theophanes, She was wooed by Strato of Or- 
chomenus and Callisthenes of Haliartus. Strato was 
the richer and was rather the more violently in love 
with the maiden; for he had scen her in Lebadeia 
bathing at the fountain called Hercyné in prepara- 
tion for carrying a basket * in a sacred procession 
in honour of Zeus the King. But Callisthenes had 
the advantage, for he was a blood-relation of the girl. 
Theophanes was much perplexed about the matter, 
for he was afraid of Strato, who excelled nearly all 
the Boeotians in wealth and in family connexions, 
and he wished to submit the choice to Trophonius ® ; 
but Strato had been persuaded by the maiden’s 
servants that she was more inclined towards him, 
so he asked that the choice be left to the bride-to-be 
herself. But when Theophanes in the presence of 
everyone asked the maiden, and she chose Calli- 
sthenes, it was plain at once that Strato found the 


* Processions were common in Greek worship, and often 
young women, chosen usually for their good birth and their 
beauty, formed part of them, carrying baskets in which were 
offerings or utensils for use in sacrifices. 

> A hero whose oracular shrine was at Lebadeia. 
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slight hard to bear. But he let two days go by and 
came to Theophanes and Callisthenes asking that 
the friendship between him and them be preserved, 
even though he had been deprived of the marriage 
by some jealous divinity. And they approved of 
what he said, so that they even invited him to the 
wedding-feast. But before he came he got ready 
a crowd. of his friends and a considerable number 
of servants, who were scattered among the others 
present and were not noticed; but when the girl 
went, according to the ancestral custom, to the spring 
called Cissoessa to make the preliminary sacrifice 
to the nymphs, then his men who were in ambush 
all rushed out at once and seized her. Strato 
also had hold of the maiden; and naturally Calli- 
sthenes and his supporters in turn took hold of her and 
held on until, although they did not know it at the 
time, she died in their hands as they pulled against 
each other. Callisthenes immediately disappeared, 
whether by committing suicide or by going away 
as an exile from Boeotia ; at any rate nobody could 
tell what had happened to him. But Strato slew 
himself in sight of all upon the body of the maiden. 


II 


A man named Pheidon, who was striving to 
make himself ruler of the Peloponnesians and wished 
his own native city of Argos to be the leader of all 
the other states, plotted first against the Corin- 
thians. He sent and asked of them the thousand 
young men who were the best in vigour and valour ; 
and they sent the thousand, putting Dexander in 

vi 
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command of them. Now Pheidon intended to make 
an onslaught upon these young men, that Corinth 
might be weakened and he might have the city in 
his power, for he considered that it would be the 
most advantageous bulwark of the whole Pelopon- 
nesus, and he confided this matter to some of his 
fret. --~-~ =-~- was Habron. Now he was a 
: Po") told him of the plot, so before 
the onslaught was made the thousand young men 
escaped safely to Corinth; but Pheidon tried to 
discover the betrayer of his plot and searched for him 
with great care. So Habr OR on ee ate eae 
fled to Corinth with his wife : 

in Melissus, a village in Corinthian territory. There 
he begot a son whom he called Melissus from the 
name of the place. This Melissus had a son named 
Actaeon, the handsomest and most modest youth 


‘of his age, who had many lovers, chief of whom was 


Archias, of the family of the Heracleidae, in wealth 
and general influence the most outstanding man in 
Corinth. Now when he could not gain the boy by 
persuasion, he determined to carry him off by force. 
So he got together a crowd of friends and servants, 
went as in a drunken frolic to the house of Melissus, 
and tried to take the boy away. But his father and 
his friends resisted, the neighbours also ran out and 
pulled against the assailants, and so Actaeon was 
pulled to pieces and killed; the assailants there- 
upon went away. But Melissus took his son’s body 
and exhibited it in the market-place of the Corin- 
thians, demanding the punishment of the men who 
had done the deed ; but the Corinthians merely pitied 
him and did nothing further. So, being unsuccess- 


* ody added by Xylander. 
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fy The famous Isthmian games in honour of Poseidon, for 
victors in which Pindar composed some of his odes. 
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ful, he went away and waited for the Isthmian 
festival,¢ when he went up upon the temple of 
Poseidon, shouted accusations against the Bacchia- 
dae,® and reminded the people of his father Habron’s 
benefactions, whereupon, calling upon the gods to 
avenge him, he threw himself down from the rocks. 
Not long afterwards the city was afflicted by drought 
and pestilence, and when the Corinthians consulted 
the oracle concerning relief, the god replied that the 
wrath of Poseidon would not relax until they in- 
flicted punishment for the death of Actaeon, Archias 
knew of this, for he was himself one of those sent to 
consult the oracle, and voluntarily refrained from 
returning to Corinth. Instead he sailed to Sicily and 
founded Syracuse. There he became the father of 
two daughters, Ortygia and Syracusa, and was 
treacherously murdered by Telephus, who had been 
his beloved and had sailed with him to Sicily in 
command of a ship. 


Il 


There was a poor man named Scedasus who lived 
at Leuctra ; that is a village of the country of the 
‘Thespians. ‘Chis man had two daughters, called 
Hippo and Miletia, or, as some say, Theano and 
Euxippé. Now Scedasus was a worthy man and 
friendly to strangers, though he was not very well 
off, So when two Spartan youths came to his house 
he received them gladly. They fell in love with the 
maidens, but were restrained from overboldness by 


» The noble family which ruled Corinth in the eighth and 
seventh centuries z.c. Periander is its most famous member. 
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the worthy character ‘of Scedasus, and the next day 
went away to Delphi, for that was the place for which 
they were bound. And when they had consulted the 
god about the matters which concerned them, they 
went back again towards home, and passing through 
Boeotia they stopped again at the house of Scedasus. 
Now he, as it happened, was not at Leuctra ; but his 
daughters, in accordance with their usual custom, 
received the strangers, who, finding the maidens un- 
protected, ravished them ; and then, seeing that they 
were excecdingly distressed by the violent wrong they 
had suffered, they killed them, threw their bodies 
into a well, and went away. When Scedasus came 
home, he missed the girls, but found everything that 
he had left in the house undisturbed, and so he did 
not know what to make of it all until, because his dog 
kept whimpering and often running up to him and 
from him to the well, he guessed the truth, and so 
drew up the bodies of his daughters. And finding 
out from his neighbours that on the previous day they 
had seen going into his house the Lacedaemonians 
who had been entertained there shortly before, he 
guessed that they had done the deed, because during 
their previous visit they had constantly been praising 
the girls and talking of the happiness of their future 
husbands. 

Scedasus set out for Lacedaemon to see the ephors, 
and when he was in the territory of Argos night came 
upon him, so he put up at an inn, and at the same 
inn was another elderly man, a native of the city of 
Oreus in the territory of Hestiaea. Scedasus heard 
him groaning and uttering curses against the Lace- 
daemonians, so he asked him what harm the Lace- 
daemonians had done him. Then he proceeded to 
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tell that he was a subject of Sparta and that Aristo- 
demus, who had been sent by the Lacedaemonians 
to Oreus as governor, had shown himself very lawless 
and cruel. “ For,” said he, ‘‘ he fell in love with my 
young son and, when he could not gain him by per- 
suasion, he tried to take him from the palaestra by 
force. But the teacher of gymnastics interfered, and 
many young fellows came out to help, so for the time 
being Aristodemus went away ; but the next day he 
manned a ship of war, seized the boy, sailed from 
Oreus to the opposite shore, and tried to rape him ; 
then when the boy would not submit, he cut his 
throat and killed him, after which he went back to 
Oreus and gave a dinner-party. But as for me,” he 
said, ‘‘ I learned of the deed, performed the funeral 
rites over the body, then went to Sparta and had an 
audience with the ephors; but they paid no attention 
to me.” When Scedasus heard this he was dis- 
heartened, for he suspected that the Spartans would 
pay no attention to him either; and he in turn 
told the stranger of his own misfortune. Then the 
"poses kts “s "+ to go to see the ephors, 
. . nd build his daughters’ 
tomb. Scedasus, however, did not take this advice, 
but went to Sparta and spoke with the ephors. They 
paid no attention to him, so he hurried to the kings, 
and from them he went up to every one of the citizens 
and told his tale of woe. And when nothing did any 
good, he ran through the midst of the city stretching 
up his hands towards the sun, and again he beat upon 
the ground and summoned up the Erinyes, and finally 
he put an end to his life. 
Later, however, the Lacedaemonians certainly paid 
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the penalty. For when they were rulers of all the 
Greeks and had placed their garrisons in the cities, 
Epaminondas the Theban first slaughtered the 
garrison of the Lacedaemonians in his own city, and 
when thereupon the Lacedaemonians made war upon 
the Thebans, the latter met them at Leuctra,* think- 
ing it a place of good omen, because at an earlier time 
they had gained their freedom there, when Amphic- 
tyon, having been driven into exile by Sthenelus, 
came to the city of the Thebans and, finding them 
tributaries of the Chalcidians, freed them from the 
tribute by killing Chalcodon, king of the Euboeans. 
Now it happened that the utter defeat of the Lace- 
daemonians took place precisely in the vicinity of the 
tombstone of the daughters of Scedasus. And the 
story goes that before the battle Pelopidas, one of 
the generals of the Theban army, was disturbed by 
some omens which were considered unfavourable and 
that in his sleep Scedasus came and stood over him 
and told him to be of good courage, for the Lacedae- 
monians were coming to Leuctra to pay the penalty 
to him and his daughters ; and he enjoined upon him 
one day before fighting the Lacedaemonians to make 
ready a white colt and sacrifice it at the tomb of the 
maidens. So Pelopidas, while the Lacedaemonians 
were still in camp at Tegea, sent some men to Leuctra 
to find out about this tomb, and when he learned about 
it from the inhabitants of the place, he led out his 
army with confidence and was victorious. 


* A village in Boeotia. The battle, which ended the 
Spartan hegemony, took place in 371 B.c, 
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IV 


Phocus was by birth a Boeotian, for he was from 
the town of Glisas, and he was the father of Callirrhoé, 
who excelled in beauty and modesty. She was wooed 
by thirty young men, the most highly esteemed in 
Boeotia ; but Phocus found one reason aftcr another 
for putting off her marriage, for he was afraid that 
violence would be done to him; at last, however, 
he yielded to their demands, but asked to leave 
the choice to the Pythian oracle. The suitors were 
incensed by the proposal, rushed upon Phocus, and 
killed him. In the confusion the maiden got away 
and fled through the country, but the young men 
pursued her. She came upon some farmers making 
a threshing-floor, and found safety with them, for the 
farmers hid her in the grain, and so her pursuers 

1 -  T-*-'e waited in safety until the festival 

i . when she went to Coroneia, took 

her seat on the altar of Athena Itonia,® and told of 
the lawless act of the suitors, giving the name and 
birthplace of each. So the Boeotians pitied the maid 
and were angry with the young men. When they 
learned of this, they fled for refuge to Orchomenus, 
and when the Orchomenians refused to receive them, 
they forced their way into Hippotae, a village lying 
on the slope of Mount Helicon between Thisbé and 
Coroneia. There they were received. Then the 
Thebans sent and demanded the slayers of Phocus, 
and when the people of Hippotae refused to deliver 
them, the Thebans, along with the rest of the 


the Ionians when they were driven oul by the Thessalians. 
Her sanctuary near Coroneia was Lhe place of the Pamboeotia, 
the festival of the united Boeotians. 
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Boeatians, took the ficld under the command of 
Phoedus, who at that time administered the govern- 
ment of Thebes. They besieged the village, which 
was well fortified, and when they had overcome the 
inhabitants by thirst, they took the murderers and 
stoned them to death and made slaves of the 
villagers ; then they pulled down the walls and the 
houses and divided the land between the people of 
Thisbé and of Coroneia. It is said that in the night, 
before the capture of Hippotae, there was heard 
many times from Helicon a voice of someone saying 
“T am here,” and that the thirty suitors recognized 
the voice as that of Phocus. It is said also that on 
the day when they were stoned to death the old 
man’s monument at Glisas ran with saffron; and 
that as Phoedus, the ruler and general of the 
Thebans, was returning from the battle, he received 
the news of the birth of a daughter and, thinking 
it of good omen, he named her Nicostrata,* 


Vv 


Alcippus was a Lacedaemonian by birth; he 
married Damocrita and became the father of two 
daughters. Now since he was a most excellent 
counsellor to the state and conducted affairs to the 
satisfaction of the Lacedaemonians, he was envied 
by his political opponents, who misled the ephors by 
false statements to the effect that Alcippus wished 
to destroy the constitution, and they thereby brought 
about his exile. So he departed from Sparta, but 
when his wife Damocrita, with their daughters, 


i.e. “' She of the conquering host.” 
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wished to follow her husband, she was prevented 
from doing so, and moreover his property was con- 
fiscated, that the girls might not be provided with 
dowries. And when even so there were some suitors 
who wooed the girls on account of their father’s high 
character, his enemies got a bill passed forbidding 
anyone to woo the girls, saying that their mother 
Damocrita had often prayed that her daughters 
might speedily bear sons who should grow up to be 
their father’s avengers. Damocrita, being harassed 
on all sides, waited for a general festival in which 
married women along with unmarried girls, slaves, 
and infant children took part, and the wives of those 
in authority passed the whole night in a great hall 
by themselves. Then she buckled a sword about 
her waist, took the girls, and went by night into the 
sacred place, waiting for the moment when all the 
women were performing the mysteries in the hall. 
Then, after the entrances had all been closed, she 
heaped a great quantity of wood against the doors 
(this had been prepared by the others for the sacrifice 
belonging to the festival) and set it on fire. And 
when the men came running up to save their wives, 
Damocrita killed her daughters with the sword and 
then herself over their dead bodies. But the Lacedae- 
monians, not knowing how to vent their anger, threw 
the bodies of Damocrita and her daughters out beyond 
the boundaries ; and they say that because the god 
was offended by this the great earthquake * came 
upon the Lacedaemonians. 


@ Probably the earthquake of 464 n.c, is meant, 
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THAT A PHILOSOPHER OUGHT TO 
CONVERSE ESPECIALLY WITH 
MEN IN POWER 


(MAXIME CUM PRINCIPIBUS PHILOSOPHO 
ESSE DISSERENDUM) 


Aaa 


INTRODUCTION 


Tus bricf essay was written in support of the con- 
tention that the philosopher should exert himself to 
influence the thought and conduct of men in power 
and should not shut himself away from the world. 
This view is consistent with Plutarch’s own life. The 
essay is less carefully written than some of the others, 
and the text is somewhat uncertain in a few places, 
among which may be mentioned the very first sen- 
tence. In this the first word, Sorcanus, appears to be 
a proper name, but the name does not occur else- 
where, and therefore numerous emendations have 
been proposed. If the reading is correct, Sorcanus 
was some important personage and must have been 
well known to the person, whoever he was, to whom 
the essay is addressed; for although not written 
exactly in the form of a letter, the essay seems to be 
intended primarily for some one person’s edification 
or entertainment. 
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3 Fn Fe i na 4 4 na a V 
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1 Beradakis, following Pape, would prefer Swpaver. 

a ‘A A ‘ 

2 feparevtixds| Oepaedcews Duebner; aodurixos Reiske; 
mpaxrixds Bernardakis; cf. 777 a. 

3 ody Bernardakis: «i, 

4 ds Lexpdrys éxeivy Capps; ¢ Lwxpdrys dis exelvas 
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THAT A PHILOSOPHER OUGHT TO 
CONVERSE ESPECIALLY WITH MEN 
IN POWER 


1. In clasping Sorcanus to your bosom, in prizing, 
pursuing, welcoming, and cultivating his friendship 
—a friendship which will prove useful and fruitful to 
many in private and to many in public life—you are 
acting like a man who loves what is noble, who is 
public-spirited and is a friend of mankind, not, as some 
people say, like one who is merely ambitious for him- 
self. No, on the contrary, the man who is ambitious 
for himself and afraid of every whisper is just the one 
who avoids and fears being called a persistent and 
servile attendant on those in power. For what does 
aman say who is an attendant upon philosophy and 
stands in need of it? “‘ Let me change from Pericles 
or Cato and become Simo the cobbler or Dionysius 
the schoolmaster, in order that the philosopher may 
converse with me and sit beside me as Socrates did 
with Pericles.” And while it is true that Ariston of 
Chios, when the sophists spoke ill of him for talking 
with all who wished it, said, “ I wish even the beasts 
could understand words which incite to virtue,” yet 
as for us, shall we avoid becoming intimate with 





Wyittenbachy ds Lwxpdrys, exetvas Bernardakis: &s Lwxpd- 
Tas exelors. 5 elve Meziriacus: etet. 
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1 


1 &rldyor Reiske: éemrlOnar. 
3 dodadelas] ddedcias Wyttenbach, Frerichs. 
3 godrixol] woAtrat Hartman. Perhaps giddaodor? 
4 qddeot Pohlenz: méAc re. 
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powerful men and rulers, as if they were wild and 
savage ? 

The teaching of philosophy is not, if I may use 
the words of Pindar,* “a sculptor to carve statues 
doomed to stand idly on their pedestals and no 
more”; no, it strives to make everything that it 
touches active and efficient and alive, it inspires men 
with impulses which urge to action, with judgements 
that lead them towards what is useful, with prefer- 
ences for things that are honourable, with wisdom 
and greatness of mind joined to gentleness and con- 
servatism, and because they possess these qualities, 
men of public spirit are more eager to converse with 
the prominent and powerful. Certainly ifa physician 
is aman of high ideals, he will be better pleased to 
cure the eye which sees for many and watches over 
many, and a philosopher will be more eager to attend 
upon a soul which he sees is solicitous for many and 
is under obligation to be wise and self-restrained 
and just in behalf of many, For surely, if he were 
skilled in discovering and collecting water, as they 
say Heracles and many of the ancients were, he 
would not delight in digging the swineherd’s fount 
of Arethusa? in a most distant spot “ by the Crow’s 
Rock,” but in uncovering the unfailing sources of 
some river for cities and camps and the plantations 
of kings and sacred groves. So we hear Homer ¢ 
calling Minos“ the great god’s oaristes,” which 


® Pindar, Nem. v. 1 od« dvSpiavromoids ci’, dor’ edwwicovra 
épydlecbar aydAuar’ én’ adrés Babwidos, loosely quoted. The 
pees is adapted from that of Sir John Sandys (in 
L.C,L.). 

y Homer, Od, xiii. 404-410. The allusion is to the feeding- 
place of the swine tended by Eumaeus, 

© Od, xix. 179, 
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13 2 , 

éyyevoperns Duebner: yevoperys. 
2 drrodadcew Coraes: dmodatery. 

3 Apvyyiov Herwerden: epiyyiov. 
5 erpartas Coraes: orpareias. 
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means, according to Plato,? “familiar friend and 
pupil.” For they did not think that pupils of the 
gods should be plain citizens or stay-at-homes or 
idlers, but kings, from whose good counsel, justice, 
goodness, and high-mindedness, if those qualities 
were implanted in them, all who had to do with 
them would receive benefit and profit. Of the 
plant eryngium they say that if one goat take it in 
its mouth, first that goat itself and then the entire 
herd stands still until the herdsman comes and takes 
the plant out, such pungency, like a fire which spreads 
over everything near it and scatters itself abroad, is 
possessed by the emanations of its potency. Cer- 
tainly the teachings of the philosopher, if they take 
hold of one person in private station who enjoys 
abstention from affairs and circumscribes himself by 
his bodily comforts, as by a circle drawn with geo- 
metrical compasses, do not spread out to others, but 
merely create calmness and quiet in that one man, 
then dry up and disappear. But if these teachings 
take possession of a ruler, a statesman, and a man 
of action and fill him with love of honour, through 
one he benefits a . ™* by associat- 
ing with Perick |" ; ; Pythagoras 
with the chicf men of the Italiote Greeks. Cato 
himself sailed from his army to visit Athenodorus ; 
and Scipio sent for Panaetius when he himself was 
sent out by the senate 


to view the violence and lawfulness of men, 


@ Minos, 319 vp. Generally regarded as spurious, 


~ 5 ébopipevov Xylander; efopdvres, Homer, Od. xvii, 487: 
dpopaipevov. 
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1 Béror Wyttenbach: kdrwy. 

% srepreAxey] mepurAdcwv Meziriacus; mepl ddéyywr diocopar 
Xylander. 

3 otk odv H.N.E.; odxouy Bernardakis; od« dvexrdv dy 
Pohlenz: ov« av. 

48 (se * Nth n ea. "=. some MSs, 
6 - 
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as Poseidonius says.¢ Now what should Panactius 
have said? ‘If you were Bato or Polydeuces or 
some other person in private station who wished 
to run away from the midst of cities and quictly in 
some corner solve or quibble ® over the syllogisms of 
philosophers, I would gladly weleome you and consort 
with you; but since you are the son of Aemilius 
Paulus, who was twice consul, and the grandson of 
Scipio Africanus who overcame Hannibal the Cartha- 
ginian, shall I, therefore, not converse with you ?” 

2, But the statement that there are two kinds of 
speech, one residing in the mind, the gift of Hermes 
the Leader, and the other residing in the utterance, 
merely an attendant and instrument, is out of date; 
we will let it come under the heading 


Yes, this I knew before Theognis’ birlh.? 


But that would not disturb us, because the aim 
and end of both the speech in the mind and the 
speech in the utterance is friendship, towards oneself 
and towards one’s neighbour respectively ; for the 
former, ending through philosophy in virtue, makes a 
man. harmonious with himself, free from blame from 
himself, and full of peace and friendliness towards 
himself. 


* Homer, Od. xvii. 487. 

> mepréAxe, literally “pull about.” T? oon, G88 
says that the young, when new to icin or cand ter 
donep axvadnia TH EAxew te Kal avapdrrewv TH Adyw Tods wAnotov 
dei, “ like little dogs, in pulling and tearing apart by argu- 
ment those who happen to be near them.” , 

¢ By an unknown comic poct; Kock, Com. ti. Frag. 
fii, p. 495, Cf. Moralia, 395 u, Aulus Gellius, i, 3. 19, Marx 
on Lucilius 952, 
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* dvaiswos apps, ef. van Herwerden, Lex. Graec. Suppl. 
8.V.5 dvatat os Meziriacus ; arraicvos Bergk: evaloynos. 
= xat added by Reiske; 7@ added by F'rerichs. 
* TIpomotrou Amyot; of. Ovid, Metam. x. 221: mporédov 
or mpoarrdiov. 
5 unyanjoavro] paepuasies Bernardakis, Frerichs, and 
some MSs, 5 én’ Reiske: ev. 
® Avupawopevors Reiske; daddopevors Frerichs: diadexopevors. 


@ A verse of an unknown poet, Ascribed to Empedocles 
by Bergk. » Isthm. ii, 10, 
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Faction is not, nor is ill-starred strife, to be found in his 
members, % 

there is no passion disobedient to reason, no strife 
ofimpulse- "6 c ‘  * to 
argument, me : ; on 
the border-line, as it were, between desire and re- 
pentance, but everything is gentle and friendly and 
makes each man gain the greatest number of bene- 
fits and be pleased with himself. But Pindar says? 
that the Muse of oral utterance was “ not greedy of 
gain, nor toilsome ” formerly, and I believe she is 
not so now either, but because of lack of education 
and of good taste the ‘common Hermes” ¢ has be- 
come venal and ready for hire. For it cannot be 
that, whereas Aphrodité was angry with the daughters 
of Propoetus ¢ because 

First they were to devise for young men a shower of 

abominations,* 

yet Urania, Calliopé, and Clio are pleased with those 
who pollute speech for money. No, I think the 
works and gifts of the Muses are more conducive to 
friendship than are those of Aphrodité. For appro- 
bation, which some consider the end and purpose 
of speech, is admired as the beginning and seed of 
friendship ; but most people rather bestow reputa- 
tion altogether by goodwill, believing that we praise 


* Kowds ‘Eipuqs is a proverbial expression meaning ‘ good 
luck should be shared * (cf. Menander, <Arbitrants, 67; 
Lucian, Navigium, 12, p. 256; Theophrastus, Characters, 
30.7; Aristotle, 1201 220). But Hermes was god, not only 
of gain and luck, but also of cloquence, and here the meaning 
is that eloquence, which should be for the common good of 
all, has to be bought. 

4 See Ovid, Afetam. x. 221 ff., especially 238 ff. 

4 From an unknown poet. 
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2 SrodapPdvovaw] weprapBdrovow Coracs. 
* é& added by Coraes, 
4 wap added by Bernardakis, 


: Emenee Frerichs: a} PAewouevars, Bernardalkis 
would omit PAeopévors and wapopwperois, 
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those only whom we love. But just as Ixion slipped 
into the cloud when he was pursuing Hera, so these 
people seize upon a deceptive, showy, and. shifting 
appearance in lieu of friendship. But the man of 
sense, if he is engaged in active political life, will ask 
for so much reputation as will inspire confidence and 
thereby give him power for affairs ; for it is neither 
pleasant nor easy to benefit people if they are un- 
willing, and confidence makes them willing. For 
just as light is more a blessing to those who see than 
to those who are seen, so reputation is more a bless- 
ing to those who are aware of it than to those who 
are not overlooked. But he who has withdrawn 
from public affairs, who communes with himself 
and thinks happiness is in quiet and uninterrupted 
leisure, he, “being chaste, worships afar off’ 4 
the reputation which is popular and widespread in 
crowds and theatres, even as Hippolytus worshipped 
Aphrodité, but even he does not despise reputation 
among the right-minded and estimable ; but wealth, 
reputation as a leader, or power in his friendships he 
does not pursue, however neither does he avoid these 
qualities if they are associated with a temperate 
character; nor, for that matter, does he pursue 
those among the youths who are fine-looking and 
handsome, but those who are teachable and orderly 
and fond of learning ; nor does the beauty of those 
whom he sees endowed with freshness, charm, and 
the flower of youth frighten the philosopher or scare 
him off and drive him away from those who are 
worthy of his attention. So, then, if the dignity 
that befits leadership and power are associated with 
a man of moderation and culture, the philosopher 


® Euripides, Hipp. 102. 
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> dxovaw Reiske; dxovew. 
v added by Tunius. 
. Abrahicp yttenbach: adrd (adr) ad, 


' 4 madatew Bernardakis: maw. 
5 dv doxeoe Wyttenbach: dvypyxas; of. Xen. Symp. 3. 8. 





* See Euripides, Hipp. 115, and Stobaeus, Flor, 63. 8; 


Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 493. 
® Aesch, Niobe, Frag. 153, Nauck, Jrag. Graec. Frag. 
p. 52. The speaker is ‘antalus. The Berecynthian lund is 
near Mount Berecynthus in re 
° See Xen. Symposium, 3. 8, where Antisthenes says that 
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will not hold aloof from making him a friend and 
cherishing him, nor will he be afraid of being called 
a courtier and a toady. 


For those of men who too much Cypris shun 

Are mad as those who follow her too much ; ¢ 
and so are those who take that attitude towards 
friendship with famous men and leaders. Hence, 
while the philosopher who abstains from public 
affairs will not avoid such men, yet one who is in- 
terested in public life will even go to them with 
open arms; he will not annoy them against their 
will, nor will he pitch his camp in their ears with 
inopportune sophistical disquisitions, but when they 
wish it, he will be glad to converse and spend his 
leisure with them and eager to associate with them. 


3. The field I sow is twelve days’ journey round ; 
Berecynthian land ; » 


if this speaker was not merely a lover of agriculture 
but also a lover of his fellow men, he would find more 
pleasure in sowing the field which could feed so many 
men than in sowing that little plot of Antisthenes’ ¢ 
which would hardly have been big enough for 
Autolycus to wrestle in; but if [he meant]: “I sow 
all this in order that I may subjugate the whole 
inhabited world,” I deprecate the sentiment.4 


his land is hardly enough to furnish sand to sprinkle Auto- 
lycus with before wrestling. 

4 The text is very corrupt, but the general course of the 
argument based upon the lines supposed to have been 
spoken by Tantalus may very well have been what is given 
in the translation. If the rich and powerful use their 
advantages for the common good of men, they are worthy 
of the philosopher’s attention, but not so if they use their 
resources for purely selfish ends. See critical note, p. 42. 
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atroopat.’ Katrou "Exixoupos réyalov év 7 Babv- 
TaTw THS Houxias wWomwep ev akAvorwm Ayer Kal 
Kap@ tiduevos Tod ed mdoyew Td ed Totely ob 
pedvoy Kddduov Gadd Kal fScov elyal prov. 


xapds yap otrw yovysdy obdev* 
€or 
ais. ydpts- 


GAA codds Hv 6 Tals Xdpiov ra dvdpara Oémevos 
’Aydatny Kal Eddpootyny Kal OdAcav: rd yap 
dyadAduevoy Kal TO yalpov ev r@ SiSdvre THY ydpw 
mAetév éort kal kabaperepov. 810 7H mdcyew ed 
aloyvvovras moAAdKis, det 8 dydAdovras TO ed 
moveiv: eb 8é rotobot TroAAovs of trovobyTes dyabods 
dy woMot 8dovrar: Kal rodvavtiov, of del Siadbel- 
povres Hyepovas 7) Baowdels 7) rupdvvous didBoAon kai 
auxogdvrat kal KdAaKes bro mdvrwy éhadvovras Kat 
Koddlovrat, kabdrep odk eis wiay KUduKa ddpyaKov 
euBddrovres Oavdoysov, addr’ eis mynyny Sypoola 
péovoay,  xpwuevous mdvras dpaow. womep 
ody tods Kaddiov cwpwdoupévouvs KéAukas yer 
Adow, ods* ; 


od mip ovde® cidnpos 

358 Neds dared 6 
odd€ xadkds daretpyer 
pt) Gourdy emi Setrvov 


lel $€ ce... maparrofua] Bernardakis surmised that 
beneath the corrupt text lurked a metrical version of what a 
humane Tantalus might have said. The translation assumes 
a prose version of a prose explanation that a self-seeking 
Tantalus might have said, as if Plutarch wrote, ¢g.: e 8 
elmer’ Lnefpw (Bernardakis) a ri olxovpéryy Gmacoy Kara- 
arepépw, mapacrobpot, See note d on preceding page. 
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And yet Epicurus, who places happiness in the 
deepest quiet, as in a sheltered and landlocked 
harbour, says that it is not only nobler, but also 
pleasanter, to confer than to receive bencfits. 


For chiefest joy doth gracious kindness give.* 


Surely he was wise who gave the Graces the names 
Aglaia (Splendour), Euphrosyné (Gladness), and 
Thalia (Good-cheer) ; for the delight and joy are 
greater and purer for him who does the gracious 
act. And therefore people are often ashamed to 
receive benefits, but are always delighted to confer 
them; and they who make those men good upon 
whom many depend confer benefits upon many ; 
and, on the contrary, the slanderers, backhiters, 
and flatterers who constantly corrupt rulers or kings 
or tyrants, are driven away and punished by every- 
one, as if they were putting deadly poison, not into 
a single cup, but into the public fountain which, 
as they sce, everyone uses. Therefore, just as 
people laugh when the flatterers of Callias are ridi- 
culed in comedy, those flatterers of whom Eupolis 
says > 
No fire, no, and no weapon, 


Be it of bronze or of iron, 
Keeps them from flocking to dinner, 


* Probably an iambic trimeter. See Kock, Com, Att, 
rag. iii. p. 495. 

> Krom the Jlatterers, by Eupolis; Kock, Com. Att. 
Frag. i. p. 303. 





2 odSéy transposed by Kock metri gratia: yap oddev. 
3 eS wdéoxe Benseler. 
4 yedAdow ods Wyttenbach: Aéyovarw, 
5 ot8é Meineke: ov, 
® dwetpyee Meineke: eipye. 
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kara tov EvaoAw rods 8 *ArodAoSdapou Tod 
rupdvvov Kal BaddpiSos cat Avovvaiou pidous Kat 
ouviGets daeruundvilov, éorpéBdouv Kat évemip- 
npacay, évayels éroiodvro Kal! Karapdrous, WS 
éxelveny pev ddixodvrwy eva rovrwy $é moddods 80" 
évds rod dpyovros: ovrws of pev iBudbTats ovv- 
dvtes adtods éxevous wotofow éavtrots dAvious 
kai dPdaBets Kal mpoonvets, 6 8’ dpyovros 400s 
F ddacpav poxOnpav } yvapnv éd’ & det ovyrarev~ 
Oivesy tpdrov rw, Snpoaia didocodel Kal Td KoWOV 
éravopbotrar, &* mdvres Siocxobvrar. rots ispebouw 
al8B Kat ry af mddes vénovow, dru tayaba 
napa rdv bedv ob pdvov adrots Kal didos Kab 
oikeious, GAAd Kowf mow alrobyras roils TmoAdrats: 
katrou tods Oeods of tepets od rrowdow dyaldv 
Sorfjpas, ddAd rowotrous dvras mrapakadotou TOUS 
& dpyovras of ovrdvres Tay fidocddwy Sucatord- 
pous zrowodot Kal perpiwrépous Kal mpofuporépovs 
els 76 €8 rotely, ore Kat yaipew eixds éort waAdov. 
779 4. "Epot 8€ Soxe? Kat Avporroids dy ySiov Adpay 
épydoacta Kal mpobupdrepov, pabdy ais 6 ravTHV 
Krnodpevos thy ddpay perder 7d Onfaiwy dor 
retyilew obs 6 “Audiov, tiv Aaxedaypoviwy 
ordow nave erddwy Kai napapwlotuevos ws 
Oarjs* Kal rékrwr dpotws mnddArov Sypuovpyay 


a 


1 zat added hy Wyttenbach. 
* & Tunius: ds. 
® Qadjs] 6 Qadjs Bernardakis; @aAfras Frerichs. 





= Cruel tyrants of Cassandreia, Acragas, and Syracuse 
respectively, 
* Aecording to the legend, when Amphion played on his 
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but the friends and intimates of the tyrant Apollo- 
dorus, of Phalaris, and of Dionysius? they bas- 
tinadoed, tortured, and burned, and made them 
for ever polluted and accursed, since the former had 
done harm to one man, but the latter through one, 
the ruler, to many. So the philosophers who asso- 
ciate with persons in private station make those 
individuals inoffensive, harmless, and gentle towards 
themselves, but he who removes evil from the char- 
acter of a ruler, or directs his mind towards what is 
right, philosophizes, as it were, in the public interest 
and corrects the general power by which all are 
governed. States pay reverence and honour to their 
priests because “ a from the gods, not 
for themselves, ; ° . their families alone, 
but for all the citizens in common; and yet the 
priests do not make the gods givers of blessings, for 
they are such by nature ; the priests merely invoke 
them. But philosophers who associate with rulers 
do make them more just, more moderate, and more 
eager to do good, so that it is very likely that they 
are also happier. 

4. And I think a lyre-maker would be more willing 
and eager to make a lyre if he knew that the future 
owner of that lyre was to build the walls of the city 
of Thebes, as Amphion did,? or, like Thales,° was to 
put an end to faction among the Lacedaemonians by 
the music of his charms and his exhortations; and a 
carpenter likewise in making a tiller would be more 
lyre, the stones of their own accord formed the walls of 
Thebes. 

* Nothing is known of a musician or poct Thales. The 
musician Thaletas is said to have taught the lawgiver 


Lycurgus, but we do not hear of his putting an end to 
faction at Sparta. 
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i 

1 
|: (179) joOfvar, wvOdpevos drt To6To rhv MeurotordrAdous 
i! vavapyida KuBepyijoe. mporroAcuoboay THs “EAAdSos 
| 9 rhv Topmniov ta metpatixda Karavavpayobtyros* 
| ti ody ole mept Tob Adyou Tov diAdoogoy, Siavoov= 
ie B pevov ws 6 rodrov mapadaBey voduruKds avhp Kat 
yepovurds Kowvdv ddedos Eorar duxcarodordar, 
i” vonoberdv, KoAdlwv rods movypovs, avfwy rods 
Ii émetxels Kal dyabovs; uot Se doxel Kal vavmnyds 
3 dotetos Hovov av épydoacbar mydddov, Tuddpevos 
drt rodTo tiv “Apyw KuBepyncer tiv ‘ maou pd- 
P Aovoay’’: Kal tekrovikds ovK dy otrw KaTa~ 
yi oxevdcat dpotpov mpolduws 7) duakav, ws ods 
. dfovas, ols éuehie LdAwy Tods vopous eyyapagew. 
io kal pay of Adyo. t&v Pirooddwv, eav yuyats 
Hyepovucdy Kat moAuruKOyv dvdpdv eyypapdar 
i BeBaiws Kat Kparjowor, vopwv Sdvauev Aap- 
t Bdvovow: # Kat TlAdrwv els Luxediay édevoev, 
My aArilav ra Séypara vopous Kal epya memoew ep 
Crofts Atovvetov mpdyyaow: ddA ebpe Acovictov 
dorrep BiBAlov madluynorov 78n podvopdv dvd- 
mrewv kat thy Badny obk dvievra ris Tupavvisos, 
€v TOMG xpdvw Sevaorody odaav Kat SucdiemdAv- 
Tov: dxpaiovs* 8 dvras ere Sel Trav ypnordv 

dyriAapBdvecbar Adpwv. 

1 @y added by Frankel (or read xév for xat or épydoacbat 


should be changed to épydcecfa:, Bernardakis), 
2 dxpaiovs Coraes: Spopaious. 


® Homer, Od, xii, 70. 

* In his Life of Solon, xxv., Plutarch says that Solon’s 
laws were originally inscribed on revolving wooden tablets 
(awones) in wooden frames. The avones were set up in the 
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pleased if he knew that it would steer the flagship 
of Themistocles fighting in defence of Hellas, or that 
of Pompey when he overcame the pirates. What, 
then, do you imagine the philosopher thinks about 
his teaching, when he reflects that the statesman 
or ruler who accepts it will be a public blessing 
by dispensing justice, making laws, punishing the 
wicked, and making the orderly and the good to 
prosper? And I imagine that a clever shipbuilder, 
too, would take greater pleasure in making a tiller 
ifhe knew that it was to steer the Argo, “ the concern 
of all,” ¢ and a carpenter would not be so eager to 
make a plough or a wagon as the axones® on which 
the laws of Solon were to be engraved. And surely 
the teachings of philosophers, if they are firmly 
engraved in the souls of rulers and statesmen and 
control them, acquire the force of laws ; and that is 
why Plato sailed to Sicily, in the hope that his 
teachings would produce laws and actions in the 
government of Dionysius ; but he found Dionysius, 
like a book which is erased and written over, already 
befouled with stains and incapable of losing the dye 
of his tyranny, since by length of time it had become 
deeply fixed and hard to wash out. No, it is while 
men are still at their best that they should accept 
the worthy teachings. 


Royal Stoa, Toward the end of the fifth century, the wooden 
text having disintegrated and the laws having been modified, 
a new edition of Solon’s laws was inscribed on hoth sides of 
a marble wall built in the Royal Stoa and of this a fragment 
has recently come to light in the Athenian Agora. See 
J. H, Oliver, Hesperia, iv. 5 ff., whose views are represented 
in the above statement. 
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TO AN UNEDUCATED RULER 
(AD PRINCIPEM INERUDITUM) 


VOL. X & 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue brief essay To an Unedueated Ruler may have 
formed part of a lecture, or it may, as its traditional 
title suggests, have been composed as a letter to 
some person in authority. There is nothing in it 
to prove either assumption. No striking or un- 
usual precepts or doctrines arc here promulgated, 
but the essay is enlivened by a few interesting tales 
and, considering its brevity, by a somewhat unusual 
number of rather claborate similes. As usual 
Plutarch depends upon earlier writers for most of his 
material. The ending is so abrupt as to warrant the 
belief that the essay, in its present form, is only a 
fragment. 
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D 1. TWAdrwva Kupnvaio. mapexdAovy vopous re 
ypapdwevov adbtots dmoAurety Kat Siaxoophoa. Thy 
moduretav, 6 S€ mapyrioato Praas yaderov elvas 
Kupyvators vopoberety otrws edruxyotow: 


oddey yap ovTw yadpov 


kal tpayd Kal SvcapKrov 
¢ ee | oy 
ws avip edu 


edmpayias SoKovons émAauBavduevos. 810 Tois 
Ti dpyovor yarerdv éort otpBovdov rept dpyis 
yeveodas tov yap Adyov Womep apyovra Tapa- 
ddéacGar doPotvrar, pn ths eovolas adbréav 
rayabdv Kxodovon TO KaljKovT. SovAwadpervos, 
od yap toact ta Weondumov tod Urapriaréy 
Baotréws, ds mpAros év Lardpryn trois BaciAevovar 
karapi€as tods "Eddpous, elt’ dvedildpevos tard 
Tis yuvatkds, et Tois mrasoly eAdrrova mrapaddcet 
\ 2 \ / a , \ a4) 
rv apy As mapédaBe, ‘‘petfova prev obv,” elrrev, 
“dom Kat BeBaorépay.” rd yap odoSpdv avels 
* That Plato in his extensive travels visited Cyrene is 
attested by Diogenes Laertius, Vié. Phil. iii, 6. 
» A quotation from some tragic poet; see Nauck, Trag. 


Graec. Frag. % 617. 
¢ The five Ephors at Sparta, representing the five local 
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1. Prato was asked by the Cyrenaeans ¢ to compose a 
set of laws and leave it for them and to give them a 
well-ordered government; but he refused, saying 
that it was difficult to make laws for the Cyrenaeans 
because they were so prosperous. 


For nothing is so haughty 


harsh, and ungovernable 
by nature as a man,? 


when he possesses what he regards as prosperity. 
And that is why it is difficult to give advice to rulers 
in matters of government, for they are afraid to 
accept reason as a ruler over them, lest it curtail the 
advantage of their power by making them slaves to 
duty. For they are not familiar with the saying of 
Theopompus, the King of Sparta who first made the 
Ephors ¢ associates of the Kings; then, when his 
wife reproached him because he would hand down 
to his children a less powerful office than that which 
he had received he said: ‘‘ Nay, more powerful 
rather, inasmuch as it is more secure.” For b 

giving up that which was excessive and absolute in 


tribes, were in charge of civil law and public order. Whether 
they were established by Lycurgus or by Theopompus (about 
157 n.c, or later) is uncertain. In the sixth and fifth centuries 
p.c, they seem to have had more power than the kings. 
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Kal axpatov adris dua TH POdvym Sduepuye tov 

F xivSuvov. xaitor @edmopsros pév els érépous rd 
Tis dpyfs domep peduaros pweydAou trapoyerevod- 
pevos, daov addAois ebwKev, adtod mepiéxoisev- 6 
& x dirocodias TH dpxovte mdpedpos Kal dvra€ 
éyxarouxiabets Adyos, Wotrep edetlas THs Suvdpews 
76 emtapares ddaipav, dmodcimes TO byiatvor. 

2. *AAAa voiv odk exovres of moAdot TOV Baot- 
Adwy Kal dpydvrwy pipotvras rods aréyvous dy~ 
Sptavromotovs, of vopilovor peyddous Kal ddpods 
paivecbar Tovs Korocaods, dv diaBeBynxdras ofd8pa 

780 kal Suarerapevous Kal Kexynvdras TAdowor Kal yap 
obror Bapdrnr. pwvis Kat Brduparos tpaydrnre 
kat duckodia tpdmwv Kal ayu€ia Siairns dyKov 
qyepovias Kal ceuvdrnra pypetcbas Soxotow, od5° 
drioby Tt&v Kodocotxdv diadépovres avdpidvrwv, 
ot thy e€wbey jpwiryy Kal Oconper popdipy 
éyovres evrds elor yis peotol kat AiBou Kat porl- 
Boou mAjy én trav nev dvipidyrwy rabra 7a Bdpn 
thy dpbdrnra pdviysov Kal dxdwh Siadvddrrer, of 

BS dmaidsevror orparnyol Kat Hyeudves trd ris 
évros ayvwpoatyys ToAAdKts caAevovTat Kal mepi- 
tpémovrat: Bdoew yap od Keymevy ampos sdpbds 
eLovalay erorxodopobvres tymAnv ovvarovevdovat: 
det S€, Warrep 6 Kava atrds, doTpaBis yevdpevos 
kal ddidotpodos, obrws dmevOdver +a Aourd +H 
mpos atrov épappoyh Kal mapabéoe cvveEopoudy, 
mapamAnciws tov dpyovra mp@rov tiv dpyry 
Krnoduevov “ev éavT@ Kal xarevOdvavra ry" 
poynv’ Kal Karacrnodpevov 76 Hos otrw ovv- 

1 guvetopoudy Stobaeus (xb 98 [100]); cuvadopordy Wytten- 
bach: ovvedopoudy. 3 rv added by Reiske. 
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it he avoided both the envy and the danger. And 
yet Theopompus, by diverting to a different body 
the vast stream of his royal authority, deprived 
himself of as much as he gave to others. But when 
philosophical reason derived from philosophy has 
been established as the ruler’s coadjutor and guard- 
ian, it removes the hazardous element from his power, 
as a surgeon removes that which threatens a patient’s 
health and leaves that which is sound. 

2. But most kings and rulers are so foolish as to 
act like unskilful sculptors, who think their colossal 
figures look large and imposing if they are modelled 
with their feet far apart, their muscles tense, and 
their mouths wide open. For these rulers seem by 
heaviness of voice, harshness of expression, trucu- 
lence of manner, and unsociability in their way of 
living to be imitating the dignity and majesty of 
the princely station, although in fact they are not 
at all different from colossal statues which have a 
heroic and godlike form on the outside, but inside 
are full of clay, stone, and lead,—except that in the 
case of the statues the weight of those substances 
keeps them permanently upright without leaning, 
whereas uneducated generals and rulers are often 
rocked and capsized by the ignorance within them ; 
for since the foundation upon which they have built 
up their lofty power is not laid straight, they lean 
with it and lose their balance. But just as a rule, 
if it is made rigid and inflexible, makes other 
things straight when they are fitted to it and laid 
alongside it, in like manner the sovereign must first 
gain command of himself, must regulate his own soul 
and establish his own character, then make his sub- 





8 shuyhv Stobaeus and Reiske: dpy}v. - 
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(780) appdérrew To bryKoov: odTe yap mimrovrds éorw 
bpbodv ovre BiBdoxew dyvoodvros ovre Koopely 
dcoopodvros } rérrew drakrotvros 7) dpyew pa) 

¢ dpxopevou" GAN of aodAol KaKds ppovoiyres 
olopras mpadrov ev TH dpyew dyabdy elvar rd pu) 
dpyeobar, kal 6 ye Ilepodv Baoweds mdvras 
Hyeiro Sovdous mAjv sis atrod yuvatkds, Hs 
pddora Seordrns dpewderv elvan. 
8, Tis odv dpger ro6 dpyovros; 6 


i ty i ‘ 
vopos 6 mdvrwv Baoweds 
Ovarav' re Kat dbavarwr, 


cbs én [ltvdapos, obi ev BiBrious ew veypappevos* 
oddé Tub fdhous, GAN éuibvyos ay ev adr Adyos, 
del ovpourdsy Kal mrapapuhdrrey Kat pnbérore Thy 
puxny eav epnpov Hyewovias. 6 per yap Tepodiv 
Baowdeds éva, TOV Karevvaor@y elye mpos Tobro 
reraypevoy, dal? Ewlev etardvra A€yew mpds adrov 
‘dvdora, & Barred, Kal dpovrile mpayydrwv, 
dv ae dpovrilew 6 peyas *‘Qpopdadys* 70edyoe ue 
D rod b¢ menatdevpevou Kal ouppovodvros dpxovros 
évros eoTw 6 Totro Pleyyduevos del veal Trapa~ 
KeAevdpevos. ToAduey yap éAeye TOV epwra elvat 
Gedy darnpeciay eis pew empéAcvay at gw 
rnplay e dhnbéorepov 8° dy rug elzrou rods dpyovras 
brnpereiy Oe@ mpos avOpdrrwv emydreray Kal 


1 Qverév Pindar (Bergk-Schroeder, p. 458, no. 169 [151}): 
Ovqraiy. * yeypappévos Meziriacus : yveypapnevois. 
i ey ara Coraes: éaurd or év daurd. 
* peyas ‘Qpopdodys Kallwasser: peoopoudadys; of. Life of 
Alviax, chap, xix, 
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jects fit his pattern. For one who is falling cannot 
hold others up, nor can one who is ignorant teach, 
nor the uncultivated impart culture, nor the dis- 
orderly make order, nor can he rule who is under 


norule. Butn 7" 7* © “1? * “eye that the 
first advantage " being ruled. 
And indeed the .:. 6. > sed to think 


that everyone was a slave except his own wife, 
whose master he ought to have been most of all. 
8. Who, then, shall rule the ruler? The 


Law, the king of all, 
Both mortals and immortals, 


as Pindar * says—not law written outside him in books 
or on wooden tablets ¥ or the like, but reason endowed 
with life within him, always abiding with him and 
watching over him and never leaving his soul without 
itsleadership. Jor example, the King of the Persians 
had one of his chamberlains assigned to the special 
duty of entering his chamber in the morning and say- 
ing to him: ‘ Arise, O King, and consider matters 
which the great Oromasdes* wished you to con- 
sider.” But the educated and wise ruler has within 
him the voice which always thus speaks to him and 
exhorts him. Indeed Polemo said that love was 
* the service of the gods for the care and preservation 
of the young ” ; one might more truly say that rulers 
serve god for the care and preservation of men, in 


@ Bergk-Schroeder, p. 458, no. 169 [151]; Sandys, p. 602, 
no. 169 (L.C.L.). Quoted by Plato, Gorg. 784 8, Laws, 
690 B. 

> A reference to the original tablets of Solon’s laws. See 
Moralia, 779 2 and note b, p, 46 above. 

* Oromasdes is the Greek form of Ormazd, Auramasda, or 
Ahura Mazdah, the great god of the Persians. 
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(780) owrnpiay, drws dv Beds Sidwow advOprdzors 
Kaddv Kat dyabav ra prev véuwor ta 8é dvddr- 
TwWow. 

dpas tov tod révd’ drewpov aidépa, 
Kat yhv mépié éxovd” dypais ev dyxdAas; 

5 pev kabinow dpyds oreppdrwv mpoonkdytwy yh 

& dyadiSwow, ab€erar S€ ra pev duBpous 7a 8 

dvépois td, 8° dorpows émidadmcpeva, Kal cedrvy, 
E xoopet 8 FAvos dravra Kal wou tobro 81) 7d Trap’ 

abrod didtpov eyKepdvvvow. dAdd r&v Toovrwv 

Kal tyduovrwy & Beot yapllovrar Sdpwy Kat 

dyaldv obdk éorw dmdAavois ob8é xpos op6y 

Sixa vopou Kat Sins Kal dpyovros. Sdixn pev ody 

vouov TéAos éori, vouos 8° dpyovros Epyov, dpywy 

8 cixay Geoh rod mdvra Koopotvros, o} Detdiov 

Sedpuevos wAdrTovtos ob8€ ToAuidetrov Kat Mipw- 

vos, GAN’ abros adbrav els duordryta be@ Sv’ dperis 
F xabiords cal Snusoupydv dyadudrwr ro 7diorov 

ddbfva. kat Geomperéoratov.  olov 8 FAwov év 

ovpav® mepicadres eldwdoy éavrod Kal oedyvny 

5 beds evidpuce, Torotrov ev méAcou piunia Kal 

péyyos dpxewy 

dere Geovdhs 
evdixias avéxnor, 
rouréatt Beot Adyov éywy, Sidvoway,? ob oKAmTpov 
ovdé Kepavvoyv oddé Tpiatvay, ws evioe TAdTTOVELY 


1 gal cwrnplay added by Bernardakis. Cf. Thes. and Rom. 


chap. fi. 
® rowotray Bernardakis; ef. Stobaeus, xlvi. 99 (101): 


rocovTwr, 
5 Sidvoray] Kal Stdvoray Reiske; évdidBerov Frerichs. 
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order that of the glorious gifts which the gods give 
to men they may distribute some and safeguard 
others, 


Dost thou behold this lofty, boundless sky 
Which holds the earth enwrapped in soft embrace ? 4 


The sky sends down the beginnings of the appro- 
priate seeds, and the earth causes them to sprout up ; 
some are made to grow by showers and some by 
winds, and some by the warmth of stars and moon 3 
but it is the sun which adorns all things and mingles 
in all things what men call the “love charm” which 
is derived from himself. But these gifts and bless- 
ings, so excellent and so great, which the gods 
bestow cannot be rightly enjoyed nor used without 
law and justice and a ruler. Now justice is the aim 
and end of law, but Jaw is the work of the ruler, and 
the ruler is the image of God who orders all things. 
Such a ruler needs no Pheidias nor Polycleitus nor 
Myron to model him, but by his virtue he forms him- 
self in the likeness of God and thus creates a statue 
most delightful of all to behold and most worthy 
of divinity. Now just as in the heavens God has 
established as a most beautiful image of himself the 
sun and the moon, so in states a ruler 
who in God's likeness 
Righteous decisions upholds,’ 

that is to say, one who, possessing god’s wisdom, 
establishes, as his likeness and luminary, intelligence 
in place of sceptre or thunderbolt or trident, with 
which attributes some rulers represent themselves 

@ ¥uripides, unknown drama, Nauck, rag. Graee. Frag, 
p. 663. ‘The following line is ro@rov vépile Zfva, rov8" jyob 
@cdv, “ Believe that this is Zeus, consider this thy God.” 


Cicero translates this line in De Natura Deorum, ii. 25. 65. 
> Homer, Od. xix. 109 and 111. 
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éavrods Kal ypddovo. 7TH ayedixtw rototvres 
exipfovov To avdnrov' veweod yap 6 Beds Tots daro- 
puproupevots Bpovras Kat Kepavvods Kal axrivoBo- 
781 Alas, rods 8€ rHv dperhy Cndrodvras abrov Kal mpds 
To KaAdy Kal drdvOpwrov adopowotvras éavrods 
Hddpevos avEe Kai peradiSwot ris wept adrdv 
ebvopias Kat diens Kal dAnGetas Kal mpadrnros: 
dv Gedrepov ob rip eorw od dds ody FAlov Spdjtos 
obdk dvarodat Kal dvces dotpwv od 76 aidtov Kal 
abdvarov. o8 yap ypdvw lwis 6 Deds eddalpep 
GNAd THs aperis TH dpyovre toiro yap Oeidv ors, 
Kadov § adriis kal ro dpydpevov. 
4. "Avdfapyos pev otv ent 7) Krcetrov ddvw 
Sewvorabodyra mapayvfovpevros “Ad~avBpov ehn 
Bal r@ At tiv Aleny etvas ral rv Oduw" wap- 
pous, va mv mparrépevov td Baowéws Oepurdy 
Sox} Kat Sixasov, odk dpds 088 aheAipwws rip - 
ép’ ols juapre perdvorav abtod 7H mpos Ta Gp.010, 
Gappuvew tapevos. ef 8€ Sef rabr’ eikdleww, 6 pep 
Zeds ave exer tiv Alkny mdpedpov, add’ adres 
Aiky Kal @duis dort Kai vouwr 6 mpeoBtraros 
kal reAewdtaros. ot 8€ maAatol ottw A€yovar kal 
ypapovar Kat dddoxovaw, ws dvev Aixns dpyew 
pndé rob Aids nadds Buvayévou: ‘‘% 8€ ye* wap- 
C Bévos dori” Ka “Holodov ddiddéopos, aiSois 
1 kal 7G Ad... rv Ogu Wyttenbach: xretrw 3}... rhy 
Tay Gedy, 2 ye] ve Hesiod. 


® Just as at Athens the archons had their paredroi who 
aided them in the performance of some of their functions, 
so here Justice and Right are called the paredroi of Zeus, 

® Hesiod, Works and Days, 256-257 4 8é re wapdévos dort 
Ailkn, Ads éxyeyavia xu8p7 7° aiSoly re Bedv, of “Odvprov Exovew, 
“ And there is Virgin Justice, the daughter of Zeus, who is 
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in sculpture and painting, thus causing their folly 
to arouse hostile feelings, because they claim what 
they cannot attain. For God visits his wrath 
upon those who imitate his thunders, lightnings, 
and sunbeams, but with those who emulate his 
virtue and make themselves like unto his goodness 
and mercy he is well pleased and therefore causes 
them to prosper and gives them a share of his own 
equity, justice, truth, and gentleness, than which 
nothing is more divine,—nor fire, nor light, nor the 
course of the sun, nor the risings and settings of the 
stars,noretermity Too’. MA t,t 
felicity, not throug] 

the ruling quality o ae 
excellent also is that part of virtue which submits to 
rule. 

4. Now it is true that Anaxarchus, trying to con- 
sole Alexander in his agony of mind over his killing 
of Cleitus, said that the reason why Justice and 
Right are seated by the side * of Zeus is that men 
may consider every act of a king as righteous and just ; 
but neither correct nor helpful were the means he 
took in endeavouring to heal the king’s remorse 
for his sin, by encouraging him to further acts of 
the same sort. But if a guess about this matter 
is proper, I should say that Zeus does not have 
Justice to sit beside him, but is himself Justice 
and Right and the oldest and most perfect of laws ; 
but the ancients state it in that way in their 
writings and teachings, to imply that without 
Justice not even Zeus can rule well. ‘She is a 
virgin,” according to Hesiod,? uncorrupted, dwelling 


honoured and reverenced among the gods who dwell on 
Olympus ” (ir. Tl. G. Evelyn White in L.C.L.). 
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(781) kat owdpootyns Kat wdheAcias' ovvouros*s dOev 
“aidoious ”’ mpocayopetovot rods Baatrets: pd~ 
Atora yap aldciofa, mpoonKer rots HxioTra hoBov- 
pévors. PoBetcbar dé def Tov dpyovra Tob sabety 
Kak@s paAdov 76 rovjoo Tobro yap alridy éorw 
éxeivou Kal obrdés .€oTw 6 ddBos tod adpyovros 
pirdvOpwros Kat obk ayers, bmép TOV apyopdevwy 


Sedtevar py AdBwor BraBéevres, 


ws bé kdves rept piida Svowpyoovras év adaf, 
Onpos dxovoavres Kparepddpovos, 


oby bmép abT@v GAN’ bnép tdv pvdarropevwv. 6 
8 “Enauewavbas, eis dopriy twa Kal mérov dvet- 
D pévas rdv OnBaiwy prevrwv, pdvos éfdSeve ra 
érda Kal rd relyn, videw Ady Kal dypurvely 
ws av e&f roils ado peOdew Kal xabeddew. Kab 
Kédrwy év “Irdxn rods ddAous amavras dard ris 
ATTNS EKrpurre méurew ert Oddarray: Kat éuPu- 
fdoas, edrdovav edfdpevos tmép adbrdy, els ofkov 
eravellav éavTov aréodake: SiSdéas taep rivwy 
def rov dpxovra 7H O6Bw xphobae Kat rivwy Set 
TOV apyovra Karagpovely. KAdapyos 8’ 6 Iovricds 
tupawvos eis KiBwrov évduduevos womep bdus 
Eéxd@evde. kat “Apiarddypos® 6 *"Apyetos eis 
UrepGov olknua Odpay exov emppaxryy, ts 
endvw tibeis 7d Kdwidtov exdBevde pera rijs 
ératpas: 7) S€ pajryp éxeivyns tpetdce Kdrwbev Td 
kAidkwov, €f0” tyepas mdédw mpoceribe. dépovca., 


2 didedcias] dAndetas some Mas.: dp dag codex Aylar dri, 
‘ ® abvouxos Reiske: évouxos. 
® *"Aptordanpos] Apiortnnos, Life of Aratus, chap. xxv. 
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with reverence, self-restraint, and helpfulness; and 
therefore kings are called “‘reverend,”* for it is 
fitting that those be most revered who have least to 
fear. But the ruler should have more fear of doing 
than of suffering evil; for the former is the cause of 
the latter ; and that kind of fear on the part of the 
ruler ig humane and not ignoble to be afraid on 
behalf of his subjects lest they may without his 

knowledge suffer harm, 
Just as the dogs keep their watch, toiling hard for the 

flocks in the sheepfold, 
When they have heard a ferocious wild beast,? 
not for their own sake but for the sake of those whom 
they are guarding. Lpameinondas, when all the 
Thebans crowded to a certain festival and gave 
themselves up utterly to drink, went alone and 
patrolled the armouries and the walls, saying that 
he was keeping sober and awake that the others 
might be free to be drunk and asleep. And Cato 
at Utica issued a proclamation to send all the other 
survivors of the defeat to the seashore; he saw 
them aboard ship, prayed that they might have a 
good voyage, then returned home and killed him- 
self; thereby teaching us in whose behalf the ruler 
ought to feel fear and what the ruler ought to 
despise. But Clearchus, tyrant of Pontus, used to 
crawl into a chest like a snake and sleep there, and 
Aristodemus of Argos would mount to an upper 
room entered by a trap-door, then put his bed on 
the door and sleep in it with his mistress ; and the 
girl’s mother would take the ladder away from below 
and set it up again in the morning. How do you 
2 eg. Homer, Jl, iv. 402. 
> Homer, Jl, x. 183-184. 
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m&s otros, oteobe, Td Odarpov emedpixer Kal rd 
dpxeiov, 7d Bovrevrypiov, Td ovpurdciov, 5 Top 
é € , 

OdAapov ; eauTD : Seopwriipioy TETrOUNKEDS ; 7 yap 
dvrt Sediaow of Baorrels dxep r&v apyopdvwy, of 
dé tUpavvor rods dpyopevous: Sid rH Suvdper rd 
Séos avvatfover mAcidvww yap dpyovres mAciovas 
poPotyras. 

F 5, 08 ydp eixds od8e mpérov, cdhaep Enor didd- 
copot Aéyouor, Tov Dedv ev Ay ndvTa Tacyovon 
kal mpdypact pupias Seyopévois dvdyeas Kal 
tixyas Kat peTaBodds trdpyew dvapepuypevor: 
GV 6 pev' dvw mou wept thy det Kara radrd 
€ , a , 2 ‘ Z > : 
aoaitws" dvow éxovcay Spypevos ev Bdbpors 
dylots F g@ynow TAdtwv, edbeia® wepaiver xard 
pvow tepuropevduevos: olov 8° aos ev otpavd 

f \ AAé 3 =~ 8 + 37 hy A 
pipnpo, To mepicadAes adrod 8’ eodarpou elSwAov 
dvapaiveras tots éxetvov evopav 8: adbrod Suvarots, 
otrw 10 ev médcou péyyos eddixlas kat Advou rob 

782 wept adrov' domep cixdva xaréorycev, jv of pa~ 

f \ < 2 é > a 

Kapior Kal addpoves ex didocodias droypddhovrat 
a / 

mpos TO KéAXoToy Tav Tpaypdrwyv mAdTTrovTes 

éavrovs. tatrny 8 oddey eumore? tiv Siddeow 

a / 3 i ; a \ 

} Adyos ex gidroaogias mapayevdpevoss tva pt) 

4 A aA > A 2 a > K f ] 
mdoxwpev TO TOD *AdeEdvdpov, ds ev Kopivby 
Atoyévnv Oeacdpevos kal di eddviay dyanjoas 
Kat Oavpdoas 7rd ppdvnua Kal TO péyeOos rot 
dv8pas eltrev “ei pt) “AAdEavdpos vunv, Arvoyévys 

2 6 pev Wyttenbach: jyiv. 
2 doatrws Reiske: otrws. 


® ebfela Reiske; cf. Moralia, 601 a: ed0da. 
4 adréy Abresch: adrqy or adrdv, 
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imagine he must have shuddered at the theatre, 
the city hall, the senate-chamber, the convivial 
feast, he who had made his bedchamber a prison 
cell? Yor in reality kings fear for their subjects, 
but tyrants fear their subjects ; and therefore they 
increase their fear as they increase their power, 
for when they have more subjects they have more 
men to fear, 

5. For it is neither probable nor fitting that god 
is, as some philosophers say, mingled with matter, 
which is altogether passive, and with things, which 
are subject to countless necessities, chances, and 
changes. On the contrary, somewhere up above 
in contact with that nature which, in accordance with 
the same principles, remains always as it is, estab- 
lished, as Plato % says, upon pedestals of holiness, 
proceeding in accordance with nature in his straight 
course, he reaches his goal. And as the sun, his 
most beautiful image, appears in the heavens as his 
mirrored likeness to those who are able to see him 
in it, just so he has established in states the light 
of justice and of knowledge of himself as an image 
which the blessed and the wise copy with the help 
of philosophy, modelling themselves after the most 
beautiful of all things. But nothing implants this 
disposition in men except the teachings of philo- 
sophy, to keep us from having the same experience 
as Alexander, who, seeing Diogenes at Corinth, 
admiring him for his natural gifts, and being as- 
tonished by his spirit ar * a ae EL 
were not Alexander, I ' by 


* Phaedrus, 254 2. 
» Cf. Plato, Laws, 716 a. 
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782) dv Teny’ . ohiyou ddwv" <imrely, THY mrepl atrov™ 
edruxiay Kal Aaparpornra Kal Svvapy as Ka@Avow 
B dperijs Kal doxoAay Bapuvopevos real tndorundy 
Tov TptBuva Kat Thy aipav, ote TouToUs hy avinn~ 
Tos Kaul dvddwros Atoyerns, ody obs éxetvos SrrAows 
al inmois Kal oapicaas, e&fv ody prrocopodyra, 
reall TH Siabéces yiyvecbas Avoyévny Kal 7H TUYH 
pevew "AdéfavSpov, all 8a Tobro yevéoba Ato- 
yevqy paddov, ote Hy *Adcfav8pos, cs mpos 
roxy peydAnv mode mvedpa Kab oddov éyoucay 
Eppiaros mood kal KuBepvijrou peyddov Bedjievov. 
6. "Ev pev yap Tots dobevéor real Tamewois Kal 
Wuedraus 7 aBuvdrep pyvdpevor® 76 avénrov els 
TO dvapdpryroy* rehevtd, womep ev’ oveipaat 
favras tis dvia’ rH poxty Starapdrre. ovr~ 
C efavacrive, rats emOuplans py Suvapievny 4 ° 
efovaia mapadaPodoa my kakiay veipa Tois*® 
mdbeat mpoorifyau: i Kat to Tod Atovuciov adn des 
cor" epn) yep d:moAavew pddora Tis dpxiis, 
érav tayéws & BovAerar TroUH. péyas oby 6 
Kivduvos BovrAcoOan & pu) Sel Tov & BovAeras rrovely 
duvdpevov" 
adrix’ Ereurd ye pi0os env, rerédeoro Sé Epyov. 
dfby 9 Karta bud. rijs eovoias Spduor ¢ exovoa nav 
mabos ewbei, trootca tiv épynv pdvov tov Epwra 
powyelay THY mAcovegiay Sypevow. 


1 Sdwr] Sdw Madvig; det Coraes; Séov Frerichs. 
2 atrév Duebner: adroy. 
; poyvtpevor] deBepevov Stobaeus, xlvi. 100 (102). 


5 * 8 gy Stobaeus. 


i ', some mss. have a pap 
after avi; avia rots maveos Stobaeus. 
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which he almost said that he was weighed down by 
his good fortune, glory, and power which kept him 
from virtue and left him no leisure, and that he 
envied the cynie’s cloak and wallet because Diogenes 
was invincible and secure against capture by means 
of these, not, as he was himself, by means of arms, 
horses, and pikes. So by being a philosopher he was 
able to become Diogenes in disposition and yet to 
remain Alexander in outward fortunes, and to be- 
come all the more Diogenes because he was Alex- 
ander, since for his great ship of fortune, tossed by 
high winds and surging sea, he needed heavy ballast 
and a great pilot. 

6, For in weak and lowly private persons folly is 
combined with lack of power and, therefore, results 
in no wrongdoing, just as in bad dreams a feeling of 
distress disturbs the spirit, and it cannol rouse itself 
in accordance with its desires; but power when 
wickedness is added to it brings increased vigour to 
the passions. For the saying of Dionysius is true ; 
Ee hae *.% '" enjoyed his power most when 
ee : ye wished. There is indeed 
great danger that he who can do what he wishes 
may wish what he ought not to do; 


Straightway then was the word, and the deed was forth- 
with accomplished.* 
‘Wickedness, when by reason of power it possesses 
rapid speed, forces every passion to emerge, making 
of anger murder, of love adultery, of covetousness 


confiscation. 
* Tlomer, 71. xix. 242, 





5 yeipa trois Stobaeus: dwdrois. 
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atrix’ ére8’ dua pi0os env, 
kal dmdAwAev 6 mpookpovoas: brdvoia, Kat réOvy- 
kev 6 SiaBAnbeis. adX domep of duarxol réyouvu 
Thy aorpamiy THs Bpovriis tordpay pev éxmimrew 
ws alua tpadparos, mpotépay bé paiverbar, rdv 
pev wddov exdexoperns Tis dofjs TH Sé purl rhs 
dpews arravrbons: otrws ev tals dpxats POdvovow 
ai KoAdoes Tas KaTnyoplas Kal mpoexmimrovow ai 
Karadixa, Ta&v drodeiEewr. 

elxet! yap 78n Oupos 088” er’ avréxen, 

Awades ds dyxiotpov dyxpas addy, 
dy py) Bdpos eywv 6 Aoyropos emBAIBy Kat men 
viv é€ovolay, ppovpevov tov Arov Tob dpyovros, 


B és drav thwpa Ady peyorov, eEapbels ev rors 


Bopelots, eAdxiora Kuvetrat, TH ayoAaorépw Tdv 
Spopov els dogadés Kabiordpevos. 

7. OdSe yap Aabeiv ofdy Te Tas Kaxias ev Tals 
éfovolais: GAAd rods pev emAnmrixods, dv év tier 
Twh yévwvrat Kal rreptevexIdouw, tAvyyos loxet kal 
addos, é€edéyywr To 7a0os atr@v, tods 8° darai- 
Sedrous Kal duablels 7 TUyn puKpov éxxovdicaca 
mrovrots tTiaty H Sdgaus 7} apyats perewdpous ye- 
vouévous etOds emidelxvuor mimrovras: pdAAov 
8, dorep tav Kevdv dyyeiwv ode dv duayvoins 
TO aképatov Kal memovnkds, GAd’ oray éyxéns, 


F gaiverat 76 péov' otrws af aalpat yuxat rds 


7 f 4 £ es Me a > a 

e€ovaias pt) oréyouoat péovow e€w rats émOuptacs, 

rails dpyais, rats dAalovelas, Tals dmepoxadlats. 
1 dee I’, G. Schmidt; ef. Moralia, 446 a: dxet, 


2 ob8 Moralia, 446 a: obx. 
3 gddw ibid.: oddov (adda V*). 
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Straightway then was the word, 


and the offender is done away with; suspicion arises, 
the man who is slandered is put to death. But as 
the physicists say that the lightning breaks forth later 
than the thunder, as the flowing of blood is later 
than the wound, but is seen sooner, since the hearing 
waits for the sound, whereas the sight gocs to meet 
the light; so in governments punishments come 
before the accusations and convictions are pronounced 
before the proofs are given. 


For now the spirit yields and holds no longer firm, 
As yields the anchor’s fluke in sand when waves are high,® 


unless the weight of reason presses upon power and 
holds it down, and the ruler imitates the sun, which, 
when it mounts up in the northern sky and reaches 
its greatest altitude, has the least motion, thus by 
greatcr slowness ensuring the safety of its course. 

4. Nor is it possible in positions of power for vices 
to be concealed, Epileptics, if they go up to a high 
place and move about, grow dizzy and reel, which 
makes their disease evident, and just so Fortune by 
such things as riches, reputations, or offices exalts 
uneducated and uncultured men a little and then, as 
soon as they have risen high, gives them a conspicuous 
fall; or, to use a better simile, just as in a number 
of vessels you could not tell which is whole and 
which is defective, but when you pour liquid into 
them the leak appears, just so corrupt souls cannot 
contain power, but leak out in acts of desire, anger, 
imposture, and bad taste. But what is the use of 


# FYrom a work of an unknown tragic poct; see Nauck, 
Traq. Graec, Frag. p. 911, no. 379; ef. Moralia, 446 a, 
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(782) atrow ri Se? rafra A€yew, Srrov Kal 7d, opuKpdrara 
rov eAdepaTwy rept Tos emupavets Kal evddEous 
ovxogavreirat; Kiwwvos Fv 6 olvos braP8ody, 
Lniriwvos 6 Unvos, AeveoAdos emi +r@ Seumvetv 
moduredAéorepov Hove KaKOS * * * 


1 xatros Reiske: kat, 
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saying these things, when even the slightest short- 
comings in men of conspicuous reputation are made 
the subject of calumny? Too much wine caused 
slander against Cimon, too much sleep against Scipio, 
Lucullus was ill spoken of because his dinners were 
too expensive ... 
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WHETHER AN OLD MAN 
SHOULD ENGAGE IN 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

(AN SENI RESPUBLICA GERENDA SIT) 


ES PE ee 


INTRODUCTION 


Evupnanes, to whom this essay is addressed, is known 
from no other souree. That he and Plutarch were 
aged men when the essay was written appears from 
the opening sentences (see also Chapter 17, towards 
the end, 792 Fr). He was evidently a man of some 
distinction at Athens, where he held important 
offices (Chapter 20,7942). It is not unlikely that he | 
may have asked Plutarch’s advice about retiring from 
public life and that this essay is in reply to his appeal, 
but there is no definite statement to that effect. 
Cicero’s Cato Maior or De Senectute differs from this 
in not being limited to the discussion of old age in 
its relation to public activities, but the two essays 
have much in common and may well be read in 
connexion with each othér. 
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EN , 
B 1. “Or pév, & Eddhaves, erawérns av Tivddpou 
modAdkis éyeis 8d ordpatos ws eipnuevoy eb Kal 
mbavds tn’ adrod : 


tWepdvwy dydvwv mpddacts 
2 4 24 9 NO , 
dperay és* aimdy Bade axdrov, 


‘ode dyvootpev. erred) S€ mAcioTas al mpds rods 
modurikods dydvas amoKvices Kat padakias mpo- 
pdoes éyovou reAevratay worrep TH “dd? lepds ”” 
endyovow Hiv To yhpas, Kal pddvora 87 TovTw 
76 pirdrysov apPrdvew Kat Svowmety dSoxobca 
meGovow elvat twa mpérovocay obk abAnricijs 
povov GAdd Kal modutixfs tepiddou rardAvow: 

C olopas Seiv & mpds euavrov éxdorore AoyiLopat Kat 
ampos o€ dueAGety wepl ris mpeaBurucis modurelas: 
drag pndérepos arodciiber THY pakpay ouvodiay 
pexpt Sedpo Kows mpoepyouevny undé Tov ToAt- 
Tuxov Biov womep HAuKwwiTyy Kal auvyOn pidrov 


1 és Pindar: es. 





* Pindar, ed. Bergk-Schrocder, p. 475, no. 228 (252), 

» In one form of the game of draughts the “ pieces ”* or 
* men *’ stood on lines, of which there were five for each of 
the two players. One of these, perhaps the middle one, was 


WHETHER AN OLD MAN SHOULD 
ENGAGE IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


{. We are well aware, Euphanes, that you, who are 
an outspoken admirer of Pindar, often repeat, as 
well and convincingly expressed, these lines of his, 


When contests are before us, an excuse 
Casts down our manhood into abysmal gloom. 


But inasmuch as our shrinking from the contests of 
political lifé and our various infirmities furnish 
innumerable excuses and offer us finally, like “ the 
move from the sacred line’’® in draughts, old age 5 
and since it is more especially because of this last 
that these excuses seem to blunt and baffle our 
ambition and begin to convince us that there is a 
fitting limit of age, not only to the athlete's career, 
but to the statesman’s as well, I therefore think 
it my duty to diseuss with you the thoughts which 
I am continually going over in my own mind con- 
cerning the activity of old men in public affairs, 
that neither of us shall desert the long companion- 
ship in the journey which we have thus far made 
together, and neither shall renounce public life, 
which is, as it were, a familiar friend of owr own 


called the “sacred line,’ The expression as here used 
seems to be about equivalent to “ playing the highest 
trump.” 
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€iO.opévov mrapéxew abrov ody Frrov Gpxdpevov 

E apeAipicos oe dpxovra KaAddv évrddioy ws dAnbds 
THY dnd tob Biov défav 7H Oavdrw mpoorifnor 
Tobro yap 

éoxatov Svea Kata yds 


as dno Uypwvidys, many dy mpoarobvjaxer 70 
purdvOpumov kal prrdiaroy Kal mpoaravod vis 
Tay dyayrateoy emifupias 6 6 ta&v Kaddy CHdos, ws 
Ta TpAKTiKa LEpy Kaul Geta THs poxtis ebirmAdrepa 
Tov nadyticndy nal cwparicdy éeyovons: dtrep* 


* perapade?rar Duebner: per aBdAyrac. 
2 xadds Emperius: rods. 
3 Screp] Sidrep Wyttenbach. 
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years, only to change and adopt another which is 
unfamiliar and for becoming familiar with which and 
making it our own time does not suffice, but that 
we shall abide by the choice which we made in the 
beginning when we fixed the same end and aim for 
life as for honourable life—-unless indeed we were in 
the short time remaining to us to prove that the 
long time we have lived was spent in vain and for 
no honourable purpose. 

For the fact is that tyranny, as somcone said to 
Dionysius, is not an honourable winding-sheet @ ; 
no, and in his case its continuance made his 
unjust monarchy a more complete misfortune. And 
at a later time, at Corinth, when Diogenes saw the 
son of Dionysius no longer a tyrant but a private 
citizen, he very aptly said, ‘““ How unworthy of 
yourself, Dionysius, your conduct is! For you 
ought not to be living here with us in freedom and 
without fear, but you should pass your life to old age 
over yonder walled up in the royal palace, as your 
father did.” But a democratic and legal govern- 
ment, by a man who has accustomed himself to be 
ruled for the public good no less than to rule, gives 
to his death the fair fame won in life as in very truth 
an honourable winding-sheet ; for this, as Simonides ® 
says, 

last of all descends below the ground, 
except in the case of those whose love of mankind and 
of honour dies first, and whose zeal for what is noble 
fails before their desire for material necessities, as 
if the active and divine qualities of the soul were 
less enduring than the passive and physical. And 
« Cf. Isocrates, vi. 125. 
> Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Grae. iii. p. 417, no. 63 (10-4), 
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yipa Kijpas od Sel thy dnd THs Kailas éxdvras 
endyew aicyivyy: moAA@v Sé Kaxidy obdepuds 
Hrrov dmpagia Kal Seda Kal padaria Karaoyd~ 
2 n 
vovow dvdpa mpeoBiTnv, éx moAtTiKaY dpyeiwv 
Karadudpevoy els oixovpiay yuvatkay 7 Kar’ 
dypév éhopOvra Kadapnrpidas* Kat Oeprards: 
56 8 Oidtaous mod Kal ta KAciv” alviypara; 
2 ra 
To pev yap ev yiipa awodureias dpyeoBar Kai pur) 
apétepov, domep “Hrusevidqy Aéyovot Karaounn- 
bévra veaviay eLeypéobar yépovra pera TevriKovra 
4 dyripeoy Thucydides, ii. 44, 4s dyrjpw. 
mamore from Stobaeus, xlv. 20, 


3 elder ibid.: oldev. 
4 xadapnrplSas Coraes: kadapyrpias. 





* Thucydides, ii. 44. 4. Pericles, in his great oration over 
the Athenians who fell in war, says “ The love of honour 
alone never grows old, and in the useless time of old age 
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it is not right to say, or to accept when said by 
others, that the only time when we do not grow weary 
is when we are making money. On the contrary, 
we ought even to emend the saying of Thucydides 4 
and believe, not only that “ the love of honour never 
grows old,” but that the same is even truer of the 
spirit of service to the community and the State, 
which persists to the end even in ants and bees. 
For no one ever saw a bee that had on account of 
age become a drone, as some people claim that public 
men, when they have passed their prime, should sit 
down in retirement at home and be fed, allowing 
their worth in action to be extinguished by idleness 
as iron is destroyed by rust. Cato,’ for example, 
used to say that we ought not voluntarily to add to 
the many evils of its own which belong to old age the 
disgrace that comes from baseness. And of the many 
forms of baseness none disgraces an aged man more 
than idleness, cowardice, and slackness, when he 
retires from public offices to the domesticity befitting 
women or to the country where he oversees the 
harvesters and the women who work as gleaners. 


But Oedipus, where is he and his riddles famed ?¢ 


For as to beginning public life in old age and not 
before (as they say that Epimenides slept while a 
youth and awoke as an aged man after fifty years), 


the greatest pleasure is not, as some say, in gaining money, 
but in being honoured.” 

® See Life of Cato the Elder, ix. 10. 

* Turipides, Phoen. 1688, This line is spoken by Anti- 
goné to her blind father Oedipus. Plutarch seems to imply 
that the old man who enters political life without experience 
is no better off than was Oedipus, in spite of his famous 
solution of the riddle of the sphinx, when exposed to the 
vicissitudes of exile. 
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1 era vyy Bernardakis: ot’ av, 


3 oupPeBoxviav Reiske: ovpPeBnxviav. 
3 6 ree dyié pw? (or dyip’ ?). 
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and then, after casting off such a long-familiar state 
of repose, throwing oneself into strife and time- 
absorbing affairs when one is unaccustomed to them 
and without practice and is conversant neither with 
public affairs nor with public men; that might give 
a fault-finder a chance to quote the Pythia and say, 
‘Too late you have come” seeking for office and 
public leadership, and you are knocking unseasonably 
at the door of the praetorium, like some ignorant 
man who comes by night in festive condition or a 
stranger exchanging, not your place of residence or 
yourcountry, but your mode of life for onein which you 
have had no experience. For the saying of Simon- 
ides, “the State teaches a man,’’@ is true for those 
who still have time to unlearn what they have been 
taught and to learn a new subject which can hardly 
be acquired through many struggles and labours, 
even if it encounters at the proper time a nature 
capable of bearing toil and misery with ease. Such 
are the remarks which one may believe are fittingly 
addressed to a man who begins public life in his 
old age. 

2. And yet, on the other hand, we sec that the mere 
lads and young men are turned away from public 
affairs by those who are wise; and the laws which 
are proclaimed by the heralds in the assemblies bear 
witness to this, when they call up first to the plat- 
form, not the young men like Alcibiades and Pytheas, 
but men over fifty years of age, and invite them to 
speak and offer advice. For such men are not incited 
by lack of the habit of daring or by want: of practice 


5 Bergk, Poel. Lyr. Graec. iii, p, 418, no. 67 (109). 





« rorodrous (or rowotrov) Babbitt: rocofrov, 
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1 xade? Babbill: xat. 

2 pds tpomatoy Babbitt: zporpomaov. 

3 kar’ dvriotaciwrav Capps; xar’ dvraywuordy Babbitt: 
éxdorw otpariwrdy. 
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to try to score a victory over their perl tag oprancels, 
And Cato, when after eighty year~ fee we~ deli dail 
in a law-suit, said it was difficult when he had lived 
with one generation to defend himsclf before another. 
In the case of the Caesar * who defeated Antony, all 
agree that his political acts towards the end of his 
life became much more kingly and more useful to the 
people. And he himself, when the young men made 
a disturbance as he was rebuking them severely for 
their manners and customs, said, “ Listen, young 
men, to an old man to whom old men listened when 
he was young.” And the government of Pericles 
gained its greatest power in his old age, which was 
the time when he persuaded the Athenians to engage 
in the war; and when they were eager to fight at 
an unfavourable time against sixty thousand heavy- 
armed men, he interposed and prevented it ; indeed 
he almost sealed up the arms of the people and the 
keys of the gates. But what Xenophon has written 
about Agesilatis’ certainly deserves to be quoted 
word for word: “ For what youth,” he says, “ did 
not his old age manifestly surpass? For who in 
the prime of life was so terrible to his enemies as 
Agesilaiis at the extreme of old age? At whose 
removal were the enemy more pleased than at that 
of Agesilaiis, although his end came when he was 
aged? Who inspired more courage in his allies than 
Agesilatis, although he was already near the limit 
of life? And what young man was more missed by 
his friends than Agesilaiis, who was aged when he 
died?” 

3. Time, then, did not prevent those men from 
doing such great things ; and shall we of the present 

@ ie. Augustus, * Xenophon, dgesilaiis, 11. 15, 
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day, who live in luxury in states that are free from 
tyranny or any war or siege, be such cowards as to 
shirk unwarlike contests and rivalries which are for 
the most part terminated justly by law and argument 
in accordance with justice, confessing that we are 
inferior, not only to the generals and public men of 
those days, but to the pocts, teachers, and actors as 
well? Yes, if Simonides in his old age won prizes 
with his choruses, as the inscription in its last lines 
declares : 
But for his skill with the chorus great glory Simonides 
followed, 
Octogenarian child sprung from Leoprepes’ seed.2 
And it is said that Sophocles, when defending him- 
self against the charge of dementia brought by his 
sons,® read aloud the entrance song of the chorus in 
the Oedipus at Colonus, which begins * : 
Of this region famed for horses 
Thou hast, stranger, reached the fairest 
Pwellings in the land, 
Bright Colonus where the sweet-voiced 
Nightingale most toves to warble 
In the verdant groves ; 
and the song aroused such admiration that he was 
escorted from the court as if from the theatre, with 
the applause and shouts of those present, And this 
ittle epigram of Sophocles corroborates the tale : 
Song for Herodotus Sophocles made when the years of 


his age were 
Five in addition to fifty.4 


« Bergk, Poet, Lyr. Graec, iii, p. 496, no. 147 (203), 

» 'This story, though repeated by several ancient writers, 
deserves no credit. 

* Sophocles, Oed. Col, 668-673. 

@ Bergk, Poet. Lyr, Graec. ii, p. 2-45, no. 5, 
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1 spaywdias] tpaywdias Hartman, 
2 qodtrelav Madvig: modAtredas. 











@ Philemon, the chief rival of Menander, was born in 361 
and died in 262 u.c. Suidas (s.0, @iAjuwv) slates that he 
dicd in his sleep al the age of 99 years, the pseudo-Lucian 
(Afaerobioi, 25) that he died of excessive laughter when 
97 years old. 

® There is epigraphic as well as literary evidence for the 
88 
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But. Philemon? the comic dramatist and Alexis ® were 
overtaken by death while they were on the stage 
acting and being crowned with garlands. And Polus 
the tragic actor, as ratosthenes and Philochorus tell 
us, when he was seventy years old acted in eight 
tragedies in four days shortly before his death.¢ 

4. Is it, then, not disgraceful that the old men of 
the public platform are found to be less noble than 
those of the stage, and that they withdraw from the 
truly sacred contests, put off the political réle, and 
assume I do not know what in its stead? Tor surely 
after the réle of a king that of a farmer is a mean 
one. For when Demosthenes says 4 that the Paralus, 
being the sacred galley, was unworthily treated 
when it was used to transport beams, stakes, and 
cattle for Meidias, will not a public man who gives 
up such offices as superintendent of public games, 
Boeotian magistrate, and president of the Amphic- 
tyonic council, and is thereafter seen busying himself 
with measuring flour and olive cakes and with tufts 
of sheep’s wool—will not he be thought to be bring- 
ing upon himself “the old age of a horse,” as the 
saying is, when nobody forces him to do so? Surely 
taking up menial work fit only for the market-place 
after holding public offices is like stripping a freeborn 
and modest woman of her gown, putting a cook’s 
apron on her, and keeping her in a tavern ; for just so 


prolific . '‘ age of Alexis, the foremost 
oet of . vho lived circa 376-270 uc. 
See Ka SuppL Bd., and Am. Jour. 


Phil. xxi, (1900) pp. 59 ff. 

° A long list of Greeks who lived to an advanced age is 
given by B. E. Richardson, Old Age among the Ancient 
Creeks, pp. 215-222, 

@ Demosthenes, xxi. (Against Meidias) 568. 
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the dignity and greatness of high ability in public life 
is destroyed when it is turned to household affairs 
and money-making. But if—the only thing left-—-they 
give to self-indulgence and luxury the names of rest 
and recreation, and urge the statesman quietly to 
waste away and grow old in them, I do not know 
which of two disgraceful pictures his life will seem 
to resemble more closely, that of sailors who desert 
their ship, when they have not brought it into the 
harbour but it is still under sail, and devote them- 
selves to sexual indulgence for all time to come, or 
that of Heracles, as some painters playfully, but with 
evil influence, represent him in Omphalé’s palace 
wearing a yellow gown and giving himself up to her 
Lydian maids to be fanned and have his hair curled. 
Shall we in like manner strip the statesman of his 
lion’s skin and make him constantly recline at 
banquets to the music of harps and flutes? And 
shall we not be deterred by the words addressed by 
Pompey the Great to Lucullus? For Lucullus gave 
himself up after his military activities to baths, 
banquets, sexual intercourse in the daytime, great 
listlessness, and the erection of new-fangled build- 
ings; and he reproached Pompey for his love of 
office and of honour as unsuited to his age. Then 
Pompey said that it was more untimely for an old 
‘man to indulge in luxury than to hold office. And 
once when he was ill and the physician prescribed a 
thrush (which was hard to get and out of season), 
and someone said that Lucullus had plenty of them 
in his breeding-place, Pompey refused to send and 
gel one, saying, “ Could Pompcy, then, not live if 
Lucullus were not luxurious ? ”’ 

5. For granted that nature seeks in every way 
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1 darnpBrvppevas Bernardakis: danqppavpeévas. 
® Kavos Life of Gulba, chap. xvi.: xavds. , 
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pleasure and enjoyment, old men are physically in- 
capacitated for all pleasures except a few necessary 
ones, and not only 
Aphrodité with old men is wroth,* 
as Kuripides says, but their appetites also for food 
and drink are for the most part blunted and tooth- 
less, so that they can, if I may say so, hardly 
whet and sharpen them. They ought to prepare 
for themselves pleasures in the mind, not ignoble and 
illiberal ones like that of Simonides, who said to 
those who reproached him for his avarice that, since 
old age had deprived him of all other pleasures, he 
was comforting his declining years with the only one 
left, the pleasure of gain. Public life, on the other 
hand, possesses pleasures most noble and great, 
those in fact from which the gods themselves, as we 
may reasonably suppose, derive their only or their 
chief enjoyment. These are the pleasures that 
spring from good deeds and noble actions. For if 
Nicias the painter took such delight in the labours of 
his art that he often had to ask his servants whether 
he had had his bath and his breakfast; and if 
Archimedes when intent upon his drawing-tablet had 
to be dragged away by force, stripped and anointed 
by his servants, and then drew diagrams upon his 
anointed body ; and if Canus the flute-player, with 
whom you also are acquainted, used to say that 
people did not know how much greater pleasure he 
gave to himself than to others when he played, for 
* Euripides, Aeolus, Frag. 23, Nauck, Tray. (iraec, Frag. 
p. 869. Plutarch, Moralia 2858, gives two lines: 
GW 7 76 yRpas THY Kump xalpewr &¢ 
qv ’Adpodirn rots yepotow axBerat, 
“ But either eld to Cypris bids farewell 
Or Aphrodité with old men is wroth.” 
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® Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 655, no. 911. 
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if they did, those who wished to hear him would 
receive pay instead of giving it. In view of these 
examples, do we not perceive how great are the 
pleasures the virtues provide, for those who practise 
them, as the result of the noble deeds they do and 
their works for the good of the community and of 
mankind ; and that too without tickling or enervating 
them as do the smooth and gentle motions made on 
the body? Those have a frantic, unsteady titillation 
mixed with convulsive throbbing, but the pleasures 
given by noble works, such as those of which the man 
who rightly serves the State is the author, not like the 
golden wings of Kuripides ¢ but like those heavenly 
Platonic pinions,® bear the soul on high as it acquires 
greatness and lofty spirit mingled with joy. 

6, And recall to your mind stories you have often 
heard. Vor Epameinondas, when asked what was 
the pleasantest thing that had happened to him, 
replied that it was winning the battle of Leuctra 
while his father and mother were still living. And 
Sulla, when he first entered Rome after freeing Italy 
of its civil wars, did not sleep at all that night, he 
was so borne aloft in spirit by great joy and glad- 
ness as by a blast of wind. This he has written 
about himself in his memoirs. Tor granted that, as 
Xenophon © says, there is no sound sweeter than 
praise, yet there is no sight, reminder, or percep- 
tion in the world which brings such great pleasure as 
the contemplation of one’s own acts in offices and 
positions of State in which one may be said to 
Be in places flooded with light and in view of all the 


» Plato, Phaedrus, 246 2-248 2, where the soul is likened 
to a chariot and charioteer with winged steeds. 
¢ Xenophon, Memorabilia, ii, 1. 31. 
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1 ovppaprupotes, Bernardakis: 4 paprupotioa. 


4 yatkAypos Leonicus: vavxAnpixds. 
® So Wyttenbach: dé ra&v ruydvrav yevopdvny, 





* By “ Delian ship ” is meant the Paralus which was sent 
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witness to the acts, “A a 
tude and ushering ° : 
were, a light and brilliance to the joy that comes 
' from virtue. And it is a man’s duty not to allow his 
reputation to become withered i in his old age like an 
athlete’s garland, but by -* x tro : 
new and fresh to arouse moe a 
previous actions and mal, 
as the artisans who we 
the Delian ship * in g . 
and fastening in new timbers to take the place ot 
those which were becoming weak, seemed to keep 
the vessel from those ancient times everlasting and 
indestructible. Now the preservation and mainte- 
nance of reputation, as of fire, is not difficult and 
demands little fuel, but no one can without trouble 
rekindle either of them when it has gone out and 
grown cold. And just as Lampis the sea captain, 
when asked how he acquired his wealth, said, “‘ My 
great wealth easily, but the small beginnings of it 
slowly and with toil,”’ so political reputation and 
power are not easy to attain at first, but when once 
they have grown great it is easy to augment them 
and keep them great by taking advantage of casual 
‘opportunities. Jor when a man has once become a 
friend, he does not require many and great services 
that he may remain a friend, but constancy shown 
by small tokens always preserves his goodwill, and so 
likewise the friendship and confidence of the people do 


annually from Athens with delegates to the festival at Delos. 
Annual repairs were so long continued that none of the 
original timbers remained and the question arose whether it 
was the same ship or not. 
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1 Seouévn Jannot: Sexouery. 
® apodikotvros Jannot: mpoodoxdrros. 


® Moica Boeckh: pofca. 
4 rdv H.N.F.: 76. 





* Pindar, Bergk-Schroeder, p. 467, no. 199 (213), 
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not constantly demand that a man pay for choruses, 
plead causes, or hold offices ; no, they are maintained 
by his mere readiness to serve and by not failing or 
growing weary in care and concern for the pcople. 
For even wars do not consist entirely of pitched 
battles, fighting, and sieges, but they admit of 
occasional sacrifices, social gatherings in between, 
and abundant leisure for games and foolishness. 
Why, then, forsooth, is public life fearcd as inexor- 
able, toilsome, and burdensome, when theatrical 
exhibitions, festive processions, distributions of food, 
“choruses and the Muse and Aglaia,” * and con- 
stantly the worship of some god, smooth the brows 
of legislators in every senate and assembly and 
repay its troubles many times over with pleasure 
and enjoyment ? 

7. Now the greatest evil attendant upon public life, 
envy, is least likely to beset old age, “ for dogs do 
indeed bark at whom they do not know,” according 
to Heracleitus, and envy fights against 2 man as he 
begins his public career, at the doorway, as it were, 
of the orator’s platform, and tries to refuse him 
access, but familiar and accustomed reputation it 
does not savagely and roughly resent, but puts up 
with mildly. For this reason envy is sometimes 
likened to smoke, for in the case of those who are 
beginning their public career it pours out before 
them in great volume because they are enkindled, 
but when they burst into full flame it disappears. 
And whereas men attack other kinds of eminence 
and themselves lay claim to good character, good 
birth, and honour, as though they were depriving 


Aglaia, one of the Graces, was especially connected with 
festive merriment, 
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1 eyxaradeinew Bernardakis: gyxaradcreiv, 
2 ddaAouvs Bernardakis: dvdadous. ‘ 
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themselves of so much of these as they grant to 
others ; yet the primacy which comes from time, 
for which there is the special word presbeion or “ the 
prerogative due to seniority in age,” arouses no 
jealousy and is freely conceded ; for of no honour is 
it so true that it adorns the giver more than the 
receiver as of that which is paid to old age. More- 
over, not all men expect that the power derived from 
wealth, eloquence, or wisdom will accrue to them, 
but no one who takes part in public life is without 
hope of attaining the reverence and repute to which 
old age leads. So there is no difference between the 
pilot who has sailed in great danger against adverse 
winds and waves, and, after clear weather and fair 
winds have come, seeks his moorings, and the man 
who has struggled in the ship of State a long time 
against the billows of envy, and then, when they 
have ceased and become smooth, backs water and 
withdraws from public life, giving up his political 
affiliations and clubs along with his public activities, 
For the longer the time has been the greater the 
number of those whom he has made his friends and 
fellow-workers, and he cannot take them all out with 
him, as a trainer leads out his chorus, nor is it fair to 
leave them in the lurch. But a long public career is, 
like old trees, hard to pull up, for it has many roots 
and is interwoven with affairs which cause more 
troubles and torments to those who withdraw from 
them than to those who remain inthem. And if any 
remnant of envy or jealousy does continne against 
old men from their political contests, they should 
rather extinguish this by power than turn their 
backs and go away naked and unarmed. Tor people 
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1 xdarovras Coraes: xdrrovras. 
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do not attack them so much because of envy if they 
maintain the contest as because of contempt if they 
have given up. 

8. Testimony to the point is what Epameinondas 
the Great said to the Thebans when in winter weather 
the Arcadians invited them to come into the city 
and be quartered in their houses. He forbade it, say- 
ing ‘‘ Now they admire you and gaze at you as you 
do your military exercises and wrestle, but if they see 
you sitting by the fire and gobbling your bean por- 
ridge, they will think you are no better than they 
are.” Just so an old man active in word and deed and 
held in honour is a sight to arouse reverence, but one 
who spends the day in bed or sits in the corner of the 
porch chattering and. wiping his nose is an object of 
contempt. And undoubtedly Homer also teaches 
this to those who hear aright; for Nestor, who 
went to the war at Troy, was revered and highly 
honoured, but Peleus and Laértes, who stayed at 
home, were put aside and despised. For the habit of 
prudence does not last so wellin those who let them- 
selves become slack, but, being gradually lost and 
dissipatec * Be wee ar oe «°"s for what may 
be called thought rouses 
and purifies the power of reason and action ; 


For when in use it gleams like beauteous bronze.* 


For the evil caused by their physical weakness to the 
public activities of those who step into civil or mili- 
tary office when beyond the usual age is not so great 
as the advantage they possess in their caution and 


* From an unknown drama of Sophocles; Nauck, Trag, 
Graec, Wrag. p. 314, no. 780; it is quoted in fuller form in 
Moralia, 792 4 and 1129 «. 
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prudence and in the fact that they do not, borne along 
sometimes because of past failures and sometimes 
as the result of vain opinion, dash headlong upon 
public affairs, dragging the mob along with them 
in confusion like the storm-tossed sea, but manage 
gently and moderately the matters which arise. 
And that is why States when they are in difficulties 
or in fear yearn for the rule of the elder men; and 
often they have brought from his field some aged 
man, not by his request and cven contrary to his 
wish, and have forced him to take the helm, as it 
were, and steer affairs into safety, and in so doing 
they have pushed aside generals and politicians 
who were able to shout loud and to speak without 
pausing for breath and, by Zeus, even men who 
were able, planting their feet firmly, to fight 
bravely against the enemy.* So, for example, the 
politicians at Athens grooming Chares, son of Theo- 
chares, a powerful man at the height of his physi- 
cal strength, to be the opponent of Timothetis 
and Iphicrates, declared that the general of the 
Athenians ought to be such as he, but Timothetis 
said, “No, by the gods, but such should be the 
man who is to carry the general’s bedding. The 
general should. be one who sees at the same time ‘that 
which is before and behind’? and does not let any- 
thing that happens disturb his reasoning as to what 
is for the best.” Sophocles ° indeed said that he was 
glad to have escaped, now that he was old, from 
sexual love, as from a cruel and raging tyrant ; 

* A reminiscence of Tyrlaeus, 8. 31 d\Ad ris cd StaBds 


pevérw, and Homer, JL. xii. 458, » Tomer, Il, i, 843. 
° Cf. Plato, Republic, 329 c, with Shorey’s note. 


§ re ypfjoda G. Papavassiliu: xexpfodat. 
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i ? Ld ? a A cs ig 
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1 yoiv Musgrave: y’ odv. 





® Kuripides, Orestes, 258. These words are addressed to 
the sick Orestes by his sister Electra. 

» Kock, Com. .1tt. Frag. iii. p. 609, no. 1215, attributes 
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but in public life one must escape, not from one 
tyrant, the love of boys or women, but from many 
loves which are more insane than that: love of 
contention, love of fame, the desire to be first and 
greatest, which is a disease most prolific of envy, 
jealousy, and discord. Some of these old age does 
slacken and dull, but others it quenches and cools 
entirely, not so much by withdrawing a man from 
the impulse to action as by keeping him from ex- 
cessive and fiery passions, so as to bring sober and 
scttled reasoning to bear upon his thoughts. 
9. However, let us grant that the words 


Bide still, poor wretch, in thine own bedding wrapped * 


are and appear to be deterrent when addressed to a 
man who begins to act young when his hair is grey 
and that they rebuke the old man who gets up from 
long continued home-keeping, as from a long illness, 
and sets out towards the office of gencral or of civil 
administrator ; but the words which forbid a man 
who has spent his life in public affairs and contests 
to go on to the funeral torch and the end of his 
life, and which call him back and tell him, as it were, 
to leave the road he has travelled so long and take 
a new one,—those words are altogether unkind and 
not at all like those we have quoted. For just as he 
is perfectly reasonable who tries to dissuade an old 
man who is garlanded and perfumed in preparation 
for his wedding, and says to him what was said to 
Philoctetes, 


What bride, what virgin in her youth, you wretch, 
Would take you? ‘You're a pretty one to wed!" 


these lines to Strattis, a poet of the Middle Comedy ; Nauck, 
Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 841, no. 10, to an unknown tragic 
poct. 
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Cent ris ovvriBous dmpaypootrns: 6 8¢ Dwriavos 
}) Kdrwvos 7} Tepucdkdovs émAaBdpuevos kat Aéywr 
“& bv *Abnvate 7} ‘Papate, 

‘ dlaréw yipa Kpar’ avOifev Kideo,”* 
yparbdpevos amdAcufw* rH TroAtreia Kat ras mepl 
7 Piua Kat rd orparnyiov ddels SvarpiBdas Kat 
Tas dpovridas eis dypoy éemeiyou ody apdumdrw 
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10. Té ody; dijoa ris dv, odk aKovopev ev 
Kwumdia atparidrou Adyovros 


Aevky pe Oplé amdpcbov evredOev more? ; 


1 kpar’ dvOilav «qd Fowler; xararOllev edpa, 75n Madvig ; 
xpar’ dvOilav 789 Bernardakis: caravfidav. 
2 drddcubw Junius: droredper. 
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for old men themselves crack many such jokes on 
themselves, saying : 


I’m marrying old, I know—and for my neighbours, too; ¢ 


so he who thinks that a man who has for a long time 
shared his life and his home blamelessly with his 
wife ought on account of his age to dismiss her and 
live alone or take on a paramour in place of his 
wedded spouse has reached the height of perversity. 
There is some sense in admonishing in that way and 
confining to his accustomed inactivity an old man 
such -as Chlidon’ the farmer or Lampon the ship- 
captain or one of the philosophers of the Garden,? 
if he comes forward for popular favour ; but anyone 
who buttonholes a Phocion or a Cato or a Pericles 
and says, ‘‘ My Athenian (or Roman) friend, 
With withered age bedecked for funeral rites,° 

bring action for divorce from public life, give up your 
haunting the speakers’ platform and the generals’ 
office and your cares of State, and hurry away to 
the country to dwell with agriculture as your hand- 
maid or to devote the rest of your time to some sort 
of domestic management and keeping accounts,” 
is urging the statesman to do what is wrong and un- 
seemly. 

10. “ What then? ’’ someone may say; ‘‘ do we 
not hear a soldier say in a comedy 


My white hair grants me henceforth full discharge?” 4 


4 From a comedy of unknown authorship; Kock, Com. 
ltt. Wrag. iii. p. 451, no, 225, 

» Ze. the Epicureans. 

¢ Jividently a line from some tragedy or comedy. 

4 Kock, Com. Att. Frag. ili. p. 451, no. 226. Poet and 
play are unknown. : 
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1 dproredorow Boeckh: dptoretovow. 





® Homer, JI. viti. 453, 
> Homer, Ji. xix. 165, 
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Certainly, my friend, for the servants of Ares should 
properly be young and in their prime, as practising 


war and war’s practices baneful,* 


in which even if an old man’s hoary hair is covered 
by a helmet, 


Yet are his limbs by unseen weight oppressed,” 


and though the spirit is willing, the flesh is weak ; 
but from the servants of Zeus, god of the Council, 
the Market-place, and the State, we do not demand 
deeds of hands and feet, but of counsel, foresight, 
and speech—not such speech as makes a roar and 
aclamour among the people, but that which contains 
good sense, prudent thought, and conservatism ; 
and in these the hoary hair and the wrinkles that 
people make fun of appear as witnesses to a man’s 
experience and strengthen him by the aid of per- 
suasiveness and the reputation for character. [or 
youth is meant to obey and old age to rule, and that 
State is most secure 


Where old men’s counsels and the young men’s spears 
Hold highest rank ¢; 


and. the lines 


First he established a council of old men lofty in spirit 
Hard by the vessel of Nestor? 
meet with wonderful approval. And therefore 
the Pythian Apollo named the aristocracy which 
was coupled with the kingship at Lacedaemon 
“ Ancients’ (Presbygeneas), and Lycurgus named 
it “‘ Elders ” (Gerontes), and the council at Rome is 


¢ Pindar, Bergk-Schroeder, p. 467, no. 199 (213). 
4 Homer, JI. ii. 53. 
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1 ve Coraes: re. 2 ap dveAdada Reiske: dv éA¢oan 





* Homer, Zl, ii, 872, Agamemnon is the speaker. 
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still called the Senate (‘' body of elders”), And just 
as the law places diadem and crown upon the head, 
so nature puts grey hair upon it as an honourable 
symbol of the high dignity of leadership. And the 
words geras (““ honour,” also “‘ reward *’) and gerairein 
“ venerate *’) retain, I believe, a meaning of venera- 
tion derived from old men (gerontes), not because they 
bathe in warm water or sleep in softer beds than 
other men, but because they hold royal rank in the 


. States in accordance with their wisdom, the proper 


and perfect fruit of which, as of a late-bearing plant, 
nature produces after long effort in old age. At any 
rate when the king of kings prayed to the gods : 


Would that I had ten such advisers among the Achaeans 4 


as Nestor was, not one of the “ martial" and “ might- 
breathing Achaeans ”’ found fault with him, but all 
conceded that, not in civil affairs alone, but in war as 
well, old age has great weight ; 

For one wise counsel over many hands 

Is victor,® 
and one sensible and persuasive expression of opinion 
accomplishes the greatest and most excellent public 
measures. 

11. Certainly the office of king, the most perfect 
and the greatest of all political offices, has the most 
cares, labours, and occupations. At any rate Seleucus, 
they used to tell us, constantly repeated that if 
people in general knew what a task it was merely to 
read and write so many letters, they would not even 
pick up a crown that had been thrown away. And 
Philip, we are told, when he heard, as he was on the 

® Euripides, Antiopé, Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 419, 
no. 200. 
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1 elrety Reiske: elev. 
2 Nona Bernardakis: voupa. - 
® odxody Bernardakis: ovkouv. 
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point of encamping in a suitable place, that there 
was no fodder for the beasts of draught, exclaimed : 
“ © Heracles, what a life is mine, if I must needs live 
to suit the convenience even of my asses!” There is, 
then, a time to advise even a king when he has become 
an old man to lay aside the crown and the purple, to 
assume a cloak and a crook, and to live in the country, 
lest it be thought, if he continues to rule when his 
hair is grey, that he is busying himself with super- 
fluous and unseasonable occupations. But if it is not 
fitting to say this about an Agesilatis or a Numa or 
a Dareius, let us neither remove a Solon from the 
Council of the Areopagus nora Cato from the Senate 
on account of old age, and let us not advise a Pericles 
to leave the democracy in the lurch. Vor anyhow 
it is absurd that a man when he is young should 
prance about upon the platform and then, after 
having poured out upon the public all those insane 
ambitions and impulses, when the age arrives which 
brings wisdom through experience, should give up 
public life and desert it like a woman of whom he 
has had all the use. 

12. Aesop’s fox, we recall, would not let the hedge- 
hog, although he offered to do so, remove the ticks 
from her: “‘ lor if you remove these,” she said, “which 
are full, other hungry ones will come on”’; and the 
State which always discards the old men must neces- 
sarily be filled up with young men who are thirsty 
for reputation and power, but do not possess a states- 
manlike mind. And where should they acquire it, if 
they are rot to be pupils or even spectators of any 
old man active in public life? Treatises on naviga- 
tion do not make ship-captains of men who have 
not often stood upon the stern and been spectators 
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1 yeypdpioy Reiske: yeepepiwv. 





* Castor and Pollux, who were supposed to aid sailors. 
> Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p, 719, no. 91, 
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of the struggles against wind and wave and wintry 
night, 
When yearning for the twin Tyndaridae 6 
Doth strike the sailor driven o’er the sea; ® 
and can a youngster manage a State rightly and per- 
suade an assembly or a senate after rcading a book 
or writing in the Lyceum a school exercise about 
political science, if he has not stood many a time 
by the driver’s rein or the pilot’s stcering-oar,° 
leaning this way and that with the politicians and 
generals as they contend with the aid of their 
experiences and thcir fortunes, thus amid dangers 
and troubles acquiring the knowledge they need? 
No one can assert that. But if for no other reason, 
old men should engage in affairs of State for the 
education and instruction of the young. For just 
as the teachers of letters or of music themselves 
first play the notes or read to their pupils and thus 
show them the way, so the statesman, not only by 
speech or I, raahinge ev sreations froni outside, but by 
actionin civiniterins die amish. a” the community, 
directs the young man, whose character is moulded 
and formed by the old man’s actions and words alike. 
For he whois trained in this way—not in the wrestling- 
schools or training-rings of masters of the arts of 
graceful speech where no danger is, but, we may 
say, in truly Olympic and Pythian games,— 
Keeps pace as foal just weaned runs with the mare,? 

to quote Simonides, So Aristeides ran in the footsteps 
of Cleisthenes and Cimon in those of Aristeides, 
Phocion followed Chabrias, Cato had Fabius Maximus 

¢ Aristophanes, Knights 542, uses the metaphor of the 


pilot, though with a different application. 
@ Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. ii, p. 445, no. 5 (6). 
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as his guide, Pompey had Sulla, and Polybius had 
Philopoemen ; for these men, coming when young in 
contact with older men and then, as it were, sprout- 
ing up beside them and growing up with their policies 
and actions, gained experience and familiarity with 
public affairs and at the same time reputation and 
power. 

13, Aeschines the Academic philosopher, when 
some sophists declared that he pretended to have 
been a pupil of Carneades although he had not been 
so, replied, “‘ Oh, but I did listen to Carneades at the 
time when his speech had given up noisy declama- 
tion on account of his old age and had reduced itself 
to what is useful and of common interest.” But the 
public activity of old men is not only in speech but 
also in actions, free from ostentation and desire for 
popularity, and, therefore, just as they say that the 
iris, when it has grown old and has blown off its fetid 
and foul smell, acquires a more fragrant odour, so no 
opinion or counsel of old men is turbulent, but they 
are all weighty and composed. Therefore it is also 
for the sake of the young, as has been said above, 
that old men ought to engage in affairs of State, in 
order that, as Plato said * in reference to pure wine 
mixed with water, that an insane god was made 
reasonable when chastised by another who was sober, 
so the discretion of old age, when mixed in the people 
with boilingeyouth drunk with reputation and ambi- 
tion, may remove that which is insane and too violent. 

14, But apart from all this, they are mistaken who 


@ Plato, Laws, 773 Dp. Le refers lo Dionysus (wine) and 
Poseidon (water). 
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1 Ge 7 Reiske: dAda. 
3 i te Meziriacus: jujre. 





* CF. Aristotle, Politics, i, 2, where man is called a social 
(wodridv) animal, 
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think that engaging in public affairs is, like going to 
sea. or to a war, something undertaken for an object 
distinct from itself and ceasing when that object is 
attained ; for engaging in public affairs is not a 
special service which is ended when the need ends, 
but is a way of life of a tamed social animal ¢ living 
in an organized society, intended by nature to live 
throughout its allotted time the life of a citizen and 
in a manner devoted to honour and the welfare of 
mankind. Therefore it is fitting that men should 
be engaged, not merely have ceased to be engaged, 
in affairs of State, just as it is fitting that they 
should be, not have ceased to be, truthful, that 
they should do, not have ceased to do, right, and 
that they should love, not have ceased to love, their 
native land and their fellow-citizens. Vor to these 
things nature leads, and these words she suggests 
to those who are not entirely ruined by idleness and 
effeminacy : 
Your sire begets you of great worth to men 
and 
Let us ne’er cease from doing mortals good.? 


15. But those who adduce weakness and dis- 
ability are accusing disease and infirmity rather than 
old age. Vor there are many sickly young men and 
vigorous old men, so that the proper course is to 
dissuade, not the aged, but the disabled, and to 
summon into service, not the young, but those who 
are competent to serve. Aridaeus, for example, was 
young and Antigonus an old man, but the latter 
gained possession of almost all Asia, whereas the 
former, like a mute guardsman on the stage, was 

* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 917, adespota no, 410 
quoted also Aloralia, 1099 a. 
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1 yeyernpévoy Bernardakis : yeyerynuévov. 

2 rovet] Reiske marks a gap here. Bernardakis supplies 
bid rh ef (or Sd 76 qovetv) del, referring to Cicero, Cato 
Mujor, chap. x. 
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the mere name and figure of a king, exposed to the 
wanton insults of those who happened to haye the 
real power. As, therefore, he is a fool who would 
demand that a person like Prodicus the sophist or 
a person like Philetas the poet should take part 
in the affairs of State,—they who were young, to 
be sure, but thin, sickly, and for the most part bed- 
ridden on account of sickness,—so he is foolish who 
would hinder from being rulers or generals such old 
men as were Phocion, the Libyan Masinissa, and the 
Roman Cato. For Phocion, when the Athenians were 
rushing into war at an unfavourable time, gave orders 
that all citizens up to sixty years of age should take 
their weapons and follow him ; and when they were 
indignant he said: ‘‘ There is nothing terrible about 
it, for I shall be with you as general, and I am cighty 
years old.” And Polybius tells us that Masinissa 
died at the age of ninety years, leaving a child of 
his own but four years old, and that a little before 
his end, on the day after defeating the Carthaginians 
in a great battle, he was seen in front of his tent 
eating a dirty picec of bread, and that when some 
expressed surprise at this he said that he did it 
[to keep in practice], 
For when in use it gleams like beauteous bronze 
An unused house through time in ruin falls,+ 


as Sophocles says; but we say that this is true of 
that brilliance and light of the soul, by means of 
which we reason, remember, and think. 

16. For that reason kings are said to grow better 
anong wars and campaigns than when they live at 


® Nauck, Trag. Graec. Fray, p. 314, no. 780; ef. Moralia, 
792 a, 1129 a 
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1 Eduevous Coraes: edpevods. 
8 eyoAdto. Moralia, 176 a: oxoddlew 
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leisure. Attalus certainly, the brother of Eumenes, 
because he was completely enfeebled by long in- 
activity and peace, was actually kept and fattened 
like a sheep by Philopoemen, one of his courtiers 5 
so that even the Romans used in jest to ask those 
who came from Asia if the king had any influence 
with Philopoemen. And it would be impossible to 
find many abler generals among the Romans than 
Lucullus, when he combined thought with action ; 
but when he gave himself up to a life of inactivity 
and to a home-keeping and thought-free existence, 
he became a wasted skeleton, like sponges in calm 
seas, and then when he committed his old age to 
the care and nursing of one of his freedmen named 
Callisthenes, it seemed as if he were being drugged 
by him with potions and quackeries, until his brother 
Marcus drove the fellow away and himself managed 
and tended him like a child the rest of his life, which 
was not long. Dareius the father of Xerxes used to 
say that when dangers threatened he excelled him- 
self in wisdom, and Ateas the Scythian said that he 
considered himself no better than his grooms when 
he was idle ; and Dionysius the Elder, when someone 
asked if he was at leisure, replied: ‘‘ May that 
never happen tome!’ For a bow, they say, breaks 
when too tightly stretched, but a soul when too 
much relaxed. In fact musicians, if they give up 
listening to music, and geometricians if they give 
up solving problems, and arithmeticians if they give 
up the practiceof ‘Lf .” they advance 
in age, their habit “+ - reir activities, 
although the studies which they pursue are not con- 
cerned with action but with contemplation ; but the 


® Cf. Moralia, 172 ¥. 
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4 Homer, JI, xvi. 9. 
> Periods of four years marked by the quadrennial ccle- 
bration of the Pythian games in honour of Apollo at Delphi. 
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mental habit of public men—deliberation, wisdom, 
and justice, and, besides these, experience, which 
hits upon the proper moments and words and is the 
power that creates persuasion—is maintained by 
constantly speaking, acting, reasoning, and judging ; 
and it would be a crime if, by deserting these 
activities, it should allow such great and so many 
virtues to leak out from the soul; for it is reasonable 
to suppose that love of humanity, public spirit, and 
graciousness would waste away, none of which ought 
to have any end or limit. 

17. Certainly if you had Tithonus as your father, 
who was immortal but always needed much care on 
account of old age, I do not believe you would avoid 
or grow weary of attending to him, speaking to him, 
and helping him on the ground that you had per- 
formed those duties for a long time; and your 
fatherland or, as the Cretans call it, your mother 
country, which has earlier and greater rights than 
your parents, is long lived, to be sure, but by no 
means ageless or self-sufficient; on the contrary, since 
it always needs much consideration and assistance 
and anxious thought, it draws the statesman to itself 
and holds him, 

Grasping him fast by the cloak, and restrains him though 

astening onward.4 

Now surely you know that I have been serving the 
Pythian Apollo for many Pythiads,? but you would 
not say: . _Phutareh, you Deve done enough sacrifi- 

: . ja: * +in choruses, 

) put off the 

garland and to desert the oracle on account of your 
age.”” And so do not imagine that you yourself, 
being a leader and interpreter of the sacred rites of 
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1 repidmpev Coraes: epudouer. 
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civic life, ought to give up the worship of Zeus of the 
State and of the Forum, rites to which you have for 
a long time been consecrated. 

18. But let us now, if you please, leave the argu- 
ment which tries to withdraw the aged man from 
civie activities and turn to the examination and dis- 
cussion of the question how we may assign to old age 
only what is appropriate without imposing upon it 
any burdensome struggle, since political activity has 
many parts fitting and suitable for men of such years. 
For just as, if it were fitting for us to continue sing~ 
ing to the end, we ought, since there are many 
underlying tones and modes of the voice, which 
musical people call harmonies, we ought, I say, when 
we have grown old, not to attempt that which is at 
once high pitched and intense, but that which is easy 
and also possesses the fitting ethical quality ; just 
so, since it is more natural for human beings to act 
and speak to the end than for swans to sing, we must 
not give up activity as if it were a lyre too tightly 
strung, but we should relax the activity and adapt it 
to those public services which are light and moderate 
and attuned to old men. Tor we do not let our bodies 
be entirely without motion and exercise when we are 
unable to wield the mattock or use jumping-weights 
or throw the discus or fight in armour as we used 
to do, but by swinging and walking, and in some 
instances by light ball-playing and by conversation, 
old men accelerate their breathing and revive the 
body’s heat. Let us, then, neither allow ourselves 
to be entirely frozen and chilled by inaction nor, on 
the other hand, by again burdening ourselves with 
every office and engaging in every kind of public 
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@ Kuripides, Tere. Fur. 969. 
+ The Stoic doctrine of the infinite variety of Zeus and his 
activities is beautifully expressed in the hymn to Zeus by 
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activity, force our old age, convicted of its weakness, 
to descend to words like these: 
O my right hand, thou yearn’st to seize the spear, 
But weakness brings thy yearning all to naught.* 

For even a man at the height of his powers is not 
commended if he takes upon himself, in a word, all 
public activities at once and is unwilling to leave, as 
the Stoics say of Zeus, anything to anyone else, 
intruding and mixing hinsele in everything through 
insatiable desire for reputation or through envy of 
those who obtain any share whatsoever of honour 
and power in the State. But for a very aged man 
that love of office which invariably offers itself as a 
candidate at every election, that busy restlessness 
which lies in wait for every opportunity offered by 
court of justice or council of State, and that ambition 
which snatches at every ambassadorship and at 
every precedence in legal matters, are, even if you 
eliminate the discredit attached to them, toilsome 
and miserable. For to do these things even with the 
goodwill of others is too burdensome for advanced 
age, but, in fact, the result is the very opposite ; 
for such old men are hated by the young, who feel 
that they do not allow them opportunities for public 
activity and do not permit them to come before the 
public, and by people in general their love of pre- 
eedence and of office is held in no less disrepute than 
is other old men’s love of wealth and pleasure. 

19. And just as Alexander, wishing not to work 
Bucephalus too hard when he was old, used to ride - 
other horses before the battle in reviewing the 
Cleanthes, Stohaeus, Hel. i. 1. 12, p. 25 ed. Wachsmuth ; 


A.C, Pearson, The Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, p. 2745 
ef. Diogenes Laertius, vii, 147. 
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ovdey od8e CEpvOV eveoT adrd Depareia Kal 70 
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: dlnarov, é Erépos 8° lows Kal erraxbes* paiverar Kab 


Poprucdr. 
20. Ovse yep ev dpxais tov THAUCoBroV Spa. 


B dépecOan, wAry doar ye péyeOds te Kéxrnvras Kal 


4 Sexorrar Wyitenbach : éxovrat, 
3 sép nev vee TOY BE Wytlenbach Ta pey .. . TH Oe 
5 dnaxGes] drraybés, “ detestable,” Capps. 
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phalanx and drawing it up in line, and then, after 
giving "" Toa See? ee ** shim, immediately 
charge: : the battle to its 
end; so the statesman, if he is sensible, will curb 
himself when he has grown old, will keep away from 
unnecessary activities and allow the State to employ 
men in their prime for lesser matters, but in import- 
ant affairs will himself take part vigorously. For 
athletes keep their bodics untouched by necessary 
tasks and in full force for useless toils, but we, on the 
contrary, letling petty and worthless matters go, 
will save ourselves for things that are seriously 
worth while. For perhaps, as Homer says,* “to a 
young man everything is becoming,” and people 
accept and love him, calling the one who does many 
little things a friend of the common folk and hard- 
working, and the one who does brilliant and splendid 
things noble and high-minded; and under some 
conditions even contentiousness and rashness have a 
certain timeliness and grace becoming to men of 
that age. But the old man in public life who under- 
takes subordinate services, such as the farming of 
taxes and the supervision of harbours and of the 
market-place, and who moreover works his way 
into diplomatic missions and trips abroad to visit 
commanders and potentates, in which there is 
nothing indispensable or dignified, but which are 
merely flattery to curry favour, seems to me, my 
friend, a pitiable and unenviable object, and to some 
people, perhaps, a burdensome and vulgar one. 

20. For it is not seasonable for an aged man even 
to be occupied in public offices, except in thase which 
possess some grandeur and dignity, such as that 


* Flomer, Jl, xxii. 71. 
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Kat Teptpevovons, Karidvra pera. TUS Kat ptdo- 
ppootyns yepapov as GANGaS Kat mrepiBAemrov 
dondcacbar Kat Sefuboacbat TO yépas. 

21. Otrw 8¢ mws Kall doyw xpnaréov év ék- 
khyotg mpeoBdrny yevopevor, py enumndavro, 
ouveyds TH Bipare pnd? del Sdixny ddetpudvos 
dvrqdovra. rots pbeyyouevors, unde 7H oupmére- 
obat Kal , SuepeBibew anoxadwotyra why mpos adr 
aidd trav véwy pndé pedérnv eurrovotyra kat 
ouviPevay dreeias Kat dvonkotas, dAAd Kal map- 
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2 Apactvacba Coraes: OpactvecPat. 





* Cf. Euripides, Bacch. 66. 
> 4.e. for medical assistance. 
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which you are now administering at Athens, the 
presidency of the Senate of the Areopagus, and, by 
Zeus, the honour of membership in the Amphictyoni¢e 
Council, which your native State bestowed upon you 
for life and which entails “‘ a pleasant labour and un- 
toilsome toil.’* But even these offices aged men 
ought not to seek; they should exercise them 
though trying to avoid them, not asking for them but 
asking to be excused from them, as men who do not 
take office to themselves, but give themselves to 
office. For it is not, as the Emperor Tiberius said, 
a disgrace for a man over sixty years of age to hold 
out his hand to the physician” ; but rather is it a dis- 
grace to hold out the hand to the people asking for 
a ballot or a viva voce vote; for this is ignoble and 
mean, whereas the contrary possesses a certain 
dignity and honour, when an aged man’s country 
chooses him, calls him, and waits for him, and he 
comes down amid honour and friendly applause to 
welcome and accept a distinction which is truly 
revered and respected. 

21, And in somewhat the same way a man who 
has grown old ought to treat speech-making in the 
assembly ; he should not be constantly jumping 
up on the platform, nor always, like a cock, crowing 
in opposition to what is said; nor should he, by 
getting involved in controversy, loose the curb of 
reverence for him in the young men’s minds and 
instil into them the practice and custom of dis- 
obedience aii avi or... to listen to him; but 
he should somctine. bel slacken the reins and 
allow them to throw up their heads boldly to oppose 
his opinion and to show their spirit, without even 
being present or interfering except when the matter 
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TIvppov. 6 8é Lorwv, rAs Tlesovorpdrou dypa- 
ywylas, Ore tupavvidos fv pnydvnua, pavepas 
yevonerns, pndevds dptvecbas unde Kwddew TodA- 
pa@vros, abros eeveyxdpevos Ta drrAa Kal mpd THs 
olkias Oduevos niov Bonbety rods modAiras: méu~ 
pavros S€é 708 [levotorparov mpos adrov Kal muvAavo- 
pévov tim meroibas Ttabra mpdrre, “7d yipa,” 
elirev. 

92. ’ANG ra ev otTWs dvayKata Kal Tods az- 
eoBnKkdras Kouidh yépovras, dv pdvov eumvéwory, 
eEdrrer Kal dvaviornow: év Sé Tots aAdAows more 
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795 rd yAloxpa Kal diacoviKd Kat peilovas éxovra trols 


* Gf, Aristotle, Constitution of dthens, 14. 2, and 
Sandys’ note. 
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at stake is important for the common safety or 
for honour and decorum. But in such cases he 
ought, even when no one calls him, to run at a speed 
beyond his strength, letting himself be led by attend- 
ants who support: him or having himself carried in a 
litter, as we are told that Appius Claudius did in 
Rome; for after the Romans had been defeated 
by Pyrrhus in a great battle, when he heard that 
the senate was admitting proposals for a truce and 
peace, he found that intolerable, and although he 
had lost the sight of both his eyes, had himself 
carried through the Forum to the Senate-house. He 
went in, took his stand in the midst of the senate, 
and said that hitherto he had been grieved by the 
loss of his eyes, but now he could pray not even to 
have ears to hear them discussing and doing things 
so disgraceful and ignoble. And thereupon, partly 
by rebuking them, partly by instructing and in- 
citing them, he persuaded them to rush to arms 
forthwith and fight it out with Pyrrhus for the rule 
of Italy. And Solon, when it became clear that the 
popular leadership of Peisistratus was a contrivance 
to make him tyrant, since no one dared to oppose 
Griatia eh 7 Saeed ns, stacked 
; the citizens 
to come to the aid of their country; then, when 
Peisistratus sent and asked him what gave him 
confidence to do this, he replied, ‘’ My age.”’ # 

22. However, matters of such urgent necessity do 
kindle and arouse aged men whose fire is quite 
extinct, provided they merely have breath; yet 
in other matters the aged man will sometimes, as 
has been said, act fittingly by declining mean and 
petty offices which bring more trouble to those who 
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1 éddBuns] adbdvws Reiske. 
® dvediler Madvig: dvediter, 





® Homer, JI, ix. 55 ff. Nestor speaks to Diomedes, 
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administer them than profit and advantage to those 
for whom they are administered ; and sometimes by 
waiting for the citizens to call for him, long for him, 
and send for him at his house, he will, when he 
comes, be received with greater confidence by those 
who begged for his presence. And for the most part 
he will, even when present, be silent and let younger 
men speak, acting as a kind of umpire at the contest 
of political ambition ; and if the contest passes the 
bounds of moderation, by administering a mild and 
kindly rebuke, he will endeavour to do away with 
contention, opprobrious language, and anger, will 
correct and instruct without fault-finding him who 
errs in his opinion... but wil faricss's oraise him who 
is right; andhe wiv ue es der dy te. ate! will 
often give up success in persuading the people to 
his will in order that the young may grow in power 
and courage, and for some of them he will supply 
what is lacking with kindly words, as Nestor said, 





No one of all the Achaeans will blame the words thou hast 
spoken, 

Nor will oppose them in speech; and yet thou hast reached 
no conclusion. 

Truly thon art a young man, and thou mightest e’en be my 
own offspring.? 


23. But more statesmanlike than this it is, not 
mercly to avoid, when rebuking them openly and 
in public, any biting speech which violently re- 
presses and humiliates them, but rather in kindly 
spirit to suggest and inculcate in private to those 
who have natural ability for public affairs advantage- 
ous words and policies, urging them on towards 
that which is noble, adding brilliancy to their 
minds, and, after the manner of riding - teachers, 
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1 éxdorqv Xylander: éxdorou, 
modtrevera. Wyttenbach: soAvredeobar 
‘ Fi “ 
5 ov... émordrny Capps: 76. . . emorarety, 
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enabling them at first to mount the populace when 
it is tractable and gentle; then, if the young man 
fails in any way, not letting him be discouraged, 
but setting him on his fect and encouraging him, 
as Aristeides raised up and encouraged Cimon and 
Mnesiphilus did the like for Themistocles when 
they were at first disliked and decried in the city 
as being rash and unrestraincd: And there is also a 
story that when Demosthenes had met with a reverse 
in the assembly and was disheartened thereby, an 
aged man who had formerly heard Pericles speak 
touched him with his hand and told him that he 
resembled that great man in natural ability and, 
therefore, had been unjust in condemning himself. 
And so also when Timothetis was hissed for being 
new-fangled and was said to be committing sacrilege 
upon music, Euripides told him to be of good courage, 
for in a little while the theatres would be at his feet. 

24, And in general, just as at Rome the Vestal 
Virgins have a definite time allotted them, first for 
learning, then for performing the traditional rites, 
and thirdly and lastly for teaching them, and as at 
Ephesus they call each one of the servants of Artemis 
first a novice, then a priestess, and thirdly an ex- 
priestess, so the perfect statesman engages in public 
affairs, first while still a learner and a neophyte and 
finally as a teacher and initiator. For although it 
is impossible for the overscer of other athletes to 
engage in contests himself, yet he who trains a 
young man in affairs of the community and political 
struggles and prepares him for the service of his 
country 

Speaker of speeches to be and also a doer of actions,® 


® Homer, Jl. ix. 413. 
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ly’ doyety Faechse: yewpyeiv. 

® nodias Amyot: madedus. 
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is useful to the State in no small or mean degree, but 
helps towards that for which Lycurgus first and 
especially exerted himself when he accustomed the 
young always to obey every old man as if he were a 
lawgiver. For what had Lysander in mind when he 
said that men grow old most nobly in Lacedaemon ? 
Was it because there the older men are more than 
elsewhere allowed to live in idleness and to lend 
money or sit together and throw dice or get together 
betimes for "7 7° 0+ 7" 7% *” ‘Sarna 
that. No, it- : 
more or less the position of magistrates, fatherly 
counsellors, or instructors, and not only oversee 
public affairs, but also make it their business to 
learn all details about the gymnasia, the sports, 
and the daily lives of the young men, and, there- 
fore, they are feared by those who do wrong but 
revered and desired by the good; for the young 
men always cultivate and follow them, since they 
enhance and encourage the decorum and innate 
nobility of the young without arousing their envy. 
25. For the emotion of envy is not fitting for any 
time of life, but nevertheless it has among young 
people plenty of fine names, being called “ com- 
petition,” “zeal,” and “ ambition”; but in old 
men it is totally unseasonable, uncultured, and 
ignoble. Therefore the aged statesman, being far 
beyond the feeling of envy, should not, as envious 
old tree trunks clearly do, try to destroy and prevent 
the sprouting growth of the plants which spring up 
beside them and grow under them, but he should 
receive kindly those who claim his attention and 
attach themselves to him ; he should offer himself to 


a Cf. Athenaeus 279 © and 365 ca, 
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1 rod] 7 Coraes ; rod omitted by Reiske, 
2 gpadds Coraes: ovdapars. 
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direct, guide, and support them, not only with good 
instructions and advice, but also by giving up to 
them public offices which bring honour and reputa- 
tion, or certain public services which will do no harm 
to the people, but will be pleasing to it, and will make 
them popular. But as for such things as arouse 
opposition and are difficult and, like certain medi- 
cines, smart and hurt at first but produce an ex- 
cellent and profitable result afterwards, he should 
not force young men into these and subject them to 
popular outcries while they are still unaccustomed 
to the inconsiderate mob; but he should himself 
assume the unpopularity arising from advantageous 
measures, for in this way he will make the young 
more well-disposed towards him and more eager in 
performing other services. 

26. But above all things we must remind them that 
statesmanship consists, not only in holding office, 
being ambassador, vociferating in the assembly, 
and ranting round the speakers’ platform proposing 
laws and making motions. Most people think all 
this is part of statesmanship, just as they think of 
course that those are philosophers who sit in a chair 
and converse and prepare their lectures over their 
books; but the continuous practice of statesmanship 

nee yo day alike seen in acts 

ie For, as Dicaearchus 
used to remark, those who circulate in the porticoes 
are said to be ‘‘ promenading,” * but those who walk 
into the country or to see a friend are not. Now 
being astatesman is like being a philosopher. Socrates 
at auy rate was a philosopher, although he did not 


* This is a play on the name of the Peripatetic school of 
philosophy. Cf, Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graee. ii. p. 226. 
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tots BovAcvopévots, Siarpémew Tods KaKoTpay}Lo~ 
vobvras, emippwrvdva Tods edyrvadpovas, Pavepov 
elvat pt) mapépyws mpocéxovra rots Kotyots pnd 
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nuvdveoOa ta prev arodeyduevov trois Se due- 

KoAatvovra ra&y mparropévuv. 
27. Ovddé ydp ’APnvaiwy ’Apioreidys oddé ‘Pw- 


1 cuprailav Reiske; wailev. 
2 ScBeudvas Wyttenbach: avvdedendvos. 
* npwreiov Xylander’s version: mpdrov. 
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set out benches or seat himself in an armchair or 
observe a fixed hour for conversing or promenading 
with his pupils, but jested with them, when it so 
happened, and drank with them, served in the army 
or lounged in the market-place with some of them, 
and finally was imprisoned and drank the poison. 
He was the first to show that life at all times and in 
all parts, in all experiences and activities, universally 
admits philosophy. So this is what we must under- 
stand concerning statesmanship also: that foolish 
men, even when they are generals or secretaries or 
public orators, do not act as statesmen, but court the 
mob, deliver harangues, arouse factions, or under com- 
pulsion perform public services; but that the man 
who is really public-spirited and who loves mankind 
and the State and is careful of the public welfare 
and truly statesmanlike, that man, although he never 
put ona uniform, is always acting as a statesman by 
urging those on who have power, guiding those who 
need guidance, assisting those who are deliberating, 
reforming those who act wrongly, encouraging those 
who arc right-minded, making it plain that he is not 
just casually interested in public affairs and that he 
goes to the assembly or the council, not for the sake 
of getting the first seat when there is something 
serious in prospect or he is summoned, but that 
when he goes there he goes not merely for amuse- 
ment as if to see or hear a performance, and that 
even when he is not there in person he is present 
in thought and through inquiry, thus approving of 
some of the proceedings and disapproving of others. 
27. For not even Aristeides was often ruler of the 
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1 laoOat... ératriov Thucydides, v. 65: idoacfas... erereiov. 


2 fovlowerny Thucydides: BovAdperor, 
® Mevexpdret 5é Jannot: pv, éxpdrer dé. 
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Athenians, nor Cato of the Romans, but they spent 
their whole lives in active service to their native 
States. And Epameinondas as general gained many 
great successes, but one deed of his equal to any of 
them is recorded, which he performed in Thessaly 
when he was neither general nor magistrate. The 
generals had led the phalanx into difficult ground 
and were in confusion (for the enemy were pressing 
them hard with missile weapons), when he was 
called out from his place among the infantry; and 
first by encouraging the army he put an end to con- 
fusion and fear, then, after arranging the broken 
phalanx and putting it in order, he easily led it out 
and drew it up to face the enemy, so that they 
changed front and withdrew. And when King 
Agis, in Arcadia, was already leading against the 
enemy his army drawn up for battle, one of the elder 
Spartiates called out to him that he was planning to 
cure evil with evil, pointing out that his present 
unseasonable eagerness was an attempt to atone for 
his culpable retreat from Argos, as Thucydides says.* 
And when Agis heard this, he took the advice and 
retreated. For Menecrates a chair was placed every 
day by the door of the house of government, and 
often the ephors rose up from their session and went 
to him for information and advice on the most im- 
portant matters; for he was considered to be a 
wise man and an intelligent one to be consulted. 
And therefore, after his physical strength had be- 
come utterly exhausted and he had to spend most of 
the day in bed, when the ephors sent for him to come 
to the market-place, he got up and set out to walk, 


« Thucydides, v. 65. 2. 
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but proceeded. slowly and with difficulty; then, 
meeting some boys on the way, he asked them if 
they knew of anything stronger than the necessity 
of obeying one’s master, and they replied, ‘‘ Not 
being able to.” Accounting this as the limit of his 
service, he turned round and went home. For a 
man’s zeal ought not to fail before his strength, 
but when it is deserted by strength, it should not be 
foreed. Certainly Scipio, both as general and as 
statesman, always made use of Gaius Laelius as 
his adviser, so that some people even said that 
Scipio was the actor, but Gaius the author, of 
his deeds. And Cicero himself confesses that the 
noblest and greatest of the plans through which 
as consul he restored his country to safety were 
devised with the help of the philosopher Publius 
Nigidius. 

4g. There arc, then, many kinds of political activity 
by which old men may readily benefit the com- 
monwealth by giving of their best, namely reason, 
judgement, frankness, and ‘‘ sapience profound,” as 
poets say *; for not only do our hands or our feet 
or the strength of our body constitute a possession 
and a part of the State, but first of all our soul and 
the beautics of the soul—justice, moderation, and 
wisdom. And since these acquire their proper 
quality late and slowly, it is absurd that house, 
farm, and other property or possessions should de- 
rive all the benefit from aged men but that they 
should be no longer of use to their country in general 
and their fellow-citizens by reason of their age, for 
age does not so much diminish our power to perform 


* Plutarch seems to have no particular poct in mind, but 
merely indicates that he is using poetic diction, : 
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* Plutarch seems to be in error; at any rate the extant 
Hermae which represent elderly men do not differ in the 
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inferior services as it increases our power for leading 
and governing. And that is the reason why they 
make the older Hermae without hands or feet, but 
with their private parts stiff,¢ indicating figuratively 
that there is no need whatsoever of old men who 
are active by their body’s use, if they keep their 
mind, as it should be, active and fertile. 


particular mentioned from those which represent younger 
men. 
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PRECEPTS OF STATECRAFT 


(PRAECEPTA GERENDAE 
REIPUBLICAE) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tuts essay is addressed to Menemachus, a young 
man who has asked Plutarch for advice concerning 
public life. Nothing further is known of the young 
man, except that Pardalas of Sardis is mentioned ag 
his fellow-citizen (813 Fr; 825p); but some of those 
to whom Plutarch’s various essays are addressed 
are known to be real persons, and it is, therefore, 
probable that Menemachus also actually existed, 
Plutarch held at different times various public offices, 
and moreover he was highly regarded by his fellow- 
citizens and many others as a guide, philosopher, 
and friend; it is, therefore, not unnatural that a 
young man who was thinking of entering upon a 
political carcer should appeal to him for advice and 
counsel, though it is also possible that Plutarch wrote 
the essay without being asked to do so and addressed 
it to Menemachus merely as a matter of form. 

There is nothing profoundly philosophical and very 
little purely theoretical to be found here. Greece, 
like most of the known world, was a part of the 
Roman Empire, and the exercise of statecraft on 
a large scale was virtually limited to Romans. The 
ancient Greck city-states retained, however, their 
local self-government, subject to the supervision of 
the proconsul; they could enter into agrcements 
with each other, and could send envoys to Rome if 
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occasion arose. A man could, therefore, find useful 
and honourable occupation in public life, as Plutarch 
himself did. Although he frequently uses the great 
men of the great days of Greece as examples, Plutarch 
gives the sort of advice which would be useful to 
one engaged in such political activity as was open to 
a Greck in his time. Some of his advice is applicable 
only to his own times and its conditions, but the 
politician or statesman of any age may recognize 
many of his precepts as common sense, the applica- 
tion of which is limited to no time or place. The 
essay is, then, of interest, not only because it throws 
a sidelight upon the conditions in Greece in Plutarch’s 
time, but also on account of its own inherent value. 

The reference to troubles which took place “ re- 
cently under Domitian ” (815 p, Chapter 19) may 
indicate that the essay was written not long after 
A.b. 96, the date of Domitian’s death. 
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1. Ir, Menemachus, it is suitable to apply to any- 
thing at all the saying 
No one of all the Achaeans finds fault with the words thou 
‘hast uttered, 
Nor will oppose them in speech; and yet thou hast reached 
no conclusion,* 
it may be applied to those philosophers who urge , 
people to take lessons from them, but give no real 
instruction or advice ; for they are like those who 
trim the lamps, but fail to pour in oil. Therefore, 
seeing that the desire has been aroused in you a 


Speaker of speeches to be, and also a doer of actions ” 


in your native State, as befits your noble birth, since 
you have not time to gain an understanding of a 
philosopher’s life in the open among affairs of State 
and public conflicts or to be a spectator of examples 
worked out in deed, not merely in word, and since 
you ask for some precepts of statecraft, I think it is 
not at all fitting that I should refuse, and I pray that 
the result may be worthy of your zeal and of my good- 
will; and, as you requested, I have made use of a 
rather large variety of examples. 

2. Virst, then, at the base of political activity there 


9 Homer, Jl. ix. 55; of. Moralia, 795 3. 
» Tomer, 71, ix. 443; ef, AMoralia, 795 5. 
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* xhatSos Hermann: xAyibos, 


* yapagimdvrou Xylander: xapafe wdvrou. 
5 xai added by Reiske. 
‘ otre Coraes: ovde. 
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must be, as a firm and strong foundation, a choice of 
policy arising from judgement and reason, not from 
mere impulse due to empty opinion or contentious- 
ness or lack of other activities. Tor just as those who 
have no useful occupation at home spend most of 
their time in the market-place, even if there is nothing 
they need ther °° ~ =~ because they have 
no business of ‘ orth serious atten- 
tion, throw themselves into public affairs, treating 
political activity as a pastime, and many who have 
become engaged in public affairs by chance and have 
had enough of them are no longer able to retire from 
them eithout difficulty ; they are in the same pre- 
dicament as persons who have gone aboard a vessel 
to be rocked a bit and then have been driven out into 
the open sea; they turn their gaze outside, seasick 
and much disturbed, but obliged to stay where they 
are and endure their present plight. 
Over the bright calm sea 


The fair-faced loves went past them to the mad 
Outrage of the ship’s oars that plough the deep.* 


These men cast the greatest discredit upon public 
life by regretting their course and being unhappy 
when, after hoping for glory, they have fallen into 
disgrace or, after expecting to be feared by others on 
account of their power, they are drawn into affairs 
which involve dangers and popular disorders. But the 
man who has entered upon public life from conviction 
and reasoning, as the activity most befitting him and 
most honourable, is not frightened by any of these 
things, nor is his conviction changed. For neither is 
it right to enter upon public life as a gainful trade, as 
* Berrk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p, 396, ascribed to 
Simonides. 
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1 Gépos] Sépos Salmasius, 
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Stratocles and Dromocleides and their set used to 
invite each other to come to the golden harvest (for 
go they called the orators’ platform in jest); nor 
ought we to enter upon it as if we were suddenly 
seized by an onset of strong emotion, as Gaius 
Gracchus did, who, when his brother’s misfortunes 
were still fresh, withdrew so far as possible from public 
affairs and then, inflamed by anger because certain 
persons insulted and reviled him, rushed into public 
life. And although he was quickly satiated with 
public affairs and fame, yet when he tried to stop and 
wished for a change and a quiet life, he found that 
his power was too great to be laid down but before 
he could lay it down he perished. And those who 
make themselves up for political competition or 
the race for glory, as actors do for the stage, must 
necessarily regret their action, since they must cither 
serve those whom they think they should rule or 
offend those whom they wish to please. On the con- 
trary, I believe that those who, like men who fall into 
a well, stumble into public life by mere chance and 
unexpectedly must be cast into confusion and regret 
their course, whereas those who enter into it quietly, 
as the result of preparation and reflection, will be 
moderate in their conduct of affairs and will not be 
disgomposed by anything, inasmuch as they have 
honour itself and nothing else as the purpose of their 
actions. 

3, So, after thus determining their choice in their 
own minds and making it invariable and unchange- 
able, statesmen must apply themselves to the under- 
standing of the character of the citizens, which shows 
itsclf as in the highest degree a compound of all their 
individual characters andispowerful. For any attempt 
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1 apobvpdrepos] mpobupsraros Reiske. 





* The etl of the adjournment of the assembly is told by 
Plutarch in the Life of Nicias, chap. vii. p. 527. 
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on the part of the statesman to produce by himself 
at the very outset a change of character and nature 
in the people will not easily succeed, nor is it safe, 
but it is a matter that requires a long space of time 
and great power. But just as wine is at first controlled 
by the character of the drinker but gradually, as it 
warms his whole body and becomes mingled there- 
with, itself forms the drinker’s character and changes 
him, just so the statesman, until he has by his repu- 
tation and by public confidence in him built up his 
leadership, must accommodate himsclf to the people’s 
character as he finds it and make that the object of 
his efforts, knowing by what things the people is 
naturally pleased and led. For example, the Athenian 
populace is easily moved to anger, easily turned to 
pity, more willing to suspect quickly than to be in- 
formed at leisure ; as they are readier to help humble 
persons of no reputation, so they welcome and cspeci- 
ally esteem facetious and amusing speeches; whilethey 
take most delight in those who praise them, they are 
least inclined to be angry with those who make fun of 
them; they are terrible even to their chief magistrates, 
then kindly even to their enemies. Quite different is 
the character of the Carthaginian people ; it is bitter, 
sullen, subservient to their magistrates, harsh to 
their subjects, most abject when afraid, most savage 
when enraged, stubborn in adhering to its decisions, 
disagreeable and hard in its attitude towards playful- 
ness and urbanity. Never would these people, if a 
Cleon had asked them to postpone the meeting of the 
assembly on the ground that he had made sacrifice 
and had guests to entertain,? have adjourned the 
meeting amid laughter and the clapping of hands ; 
nor would they, when a quail escaped from Alcibiades’ 
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1 dndSwxav dv Reiske: dwéSwxar, 





* See Life of Alcibiades, chap. x. p. 195, 
> Of. Life of Demetrius, chap. xi. 
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cloak while he was speaking, have joined eagerly 
in hunting it down and then have given it back to 
him ¢; no, they would have put them both to death 
for their insolence and their flippancy, seeing that 
they banished Hanno on the charge of aspiring to be 
tyrant, because he used a lion on his campaigns to 
carry his luggage! And I do not believe that the 
Thebans either, if they had obtained control of their 
enemies’ letters, would have refrained from reading 
them, as the Athenians, when they captured Philip’s 
mail-carriers with a letter addressed to Olympias, 
refrained from breaking the seal and making 
known an affectionate private message of an absent 
husband to his wife. Nor, on the other hand, 
do I believe that the Athenians would have borne 
with good temper the contemptuous pride of Epamei- 
nondas, when he refused to reply to the accusation 
against him but rose from his seat and went out from 
the theatre through the assembly to the gymnasium. 
And I think, too, that the Spartans would have been 
far from enduring the insolence and buffoonery of 
Stratocles, who persuaded the Athenians to make 
sacrifices on the ground that they had won a 
victory, and then, after a true report of their 
defeat had been received, when they were angry 
with him, asked the people what wrong he had 
done them seeing that, thanks to him, they had 
been happy for three days.2. Now court flatterers, 
like bird-catchers, by imitating the voices of kings 
and assimilating themselves to them, insinuate them- 
selves deeply into their good graces and decoy them 
by deceit ; but for the statesman it is fitting, not to 
imitate the character of his people, but to understand 
it and to employ for each type those means by 
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2 mporimre. Coraes: apoontaret. 
® dydos Bernardakis (6 éydos Cobet): éydov or sydou. : 
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which it can be brought under his control. For 
ignorance of their characters leads to no less serious 
mistakes and failures in free States than in the 
friendships of kings. 

4, So, then, the statesman who already has attained 
to rower and has won the people’s confidence should 
try to train the character of the citizens, leading 
them gently towards that which is better and treat- 
ing them with mildness; for it is a difficult task to 
change the multitude. But do you yourself, since you 
are henceforth to live as on an open stage, educate 
your character and put it in order; and if it is not 
easy wholly to banish evil from the soul, at any rate 
remove and repress those faults which are most 
flourishing and conspicuous. For you know the 
story that Themistocles, when he was thinking of 
entering upon public life, withdrew from drinking- 
parties and carousals ; he was wakeful at night, was 
sober and deeply thoughtful, explaining to his friends 
that Miltiades’ trophy * would not let him sleep. 
And Pericles also changed his personal habits of 
life, so that he walked slowly, spoke gently, always 
showed a composed countenance, kept his hand 
under his cloak, and trod only one path—that which 
led to the assembly and the senate. For a populace 
is not a simple and easy thing for any chance person 
to subject to that control which is salutary ; but one 
must be satisfied if the multitude accept authority 
without shying, like a suspicious and capricious beast, 
at face or voice. Since, then, the statesman must 
not treat even these matters carelessly, ought he to 
neglect the things which affect his life and character, 


* Miltiades was the victorious general at Marathon, 
490 B.c, 
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1 Acovios Xylander: Aeodsos or dovAvos. 


* Of. Moralia, 972 r. 
’ Cf, Moralia, 89», with note a in Babbitt’s translation 
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that they may be clear of blame and ill report of 
every kind? For not only are men in public life 
held responsible for their public words and actions, 
but people busy themselves with all their concerns : 
dinner, love affair, marriage, amusement, and every 
serious interest. What need is there, for instance, 
to speak of Alcibiades, who, though he was most 
active of all the citizens in public affairs and was 
undefeated as general, was ruined by his audacious 
and dissolute habits in private life, and, because 
of his extravagance and lack of restraint, deprived 
the State of the benefit of his other good qualitics? 
Why, the Athenians blamed Cimon for wine-drinking, 
and the Romans, having nothing else to say, blamed 
Scipio * for sleeping ; and the enemies of Pompey the 
Great, observing that he scratched his head with 
one finger, reviled him for it.2 For, just as a mole 
or a wart on the face is more unpleasant than brand- 
marks, mutilations, or scars on other parts of the 
body, so small faults appear great when observed in 
the lives of leaders and statesmen on account of the 
opinion which the majority has of governing and 
public office, regarding it as a great thing which 
ought to be clean of all eccentricities and crrors. 
With good reason, therefore, did Livius Drusus the 
a can _- te when many parts of 

f w of his neighbours 
and an artisan promised to turn them the other way 
and change their position for only five talents, 
Drusus replied, “ Take ten and make the whole 
house open to view, that all the citizens may sce 
how I live.” For he was a man of temperate and 


(L.C.L.), where the habit is spoken of as a mark of effemi- 
nacy and licentiousness. 
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* Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 652, no. 185; on Agyrrhius 
ef. Aristophanes, Plutus, 176. 
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well-ordered life. And perhaps he had no need of 
that exposure to the public view; for the people 
see through the characters, counsels, acts, and lives 
of public men, even those that seem to be very 
thickly cloaked; they love and admire one man and 
dislike and despise another quite as much for his 
private as for his public practices. 

“But,” you say, ‘“‘do not States put in office 
men who live licentiously and wantonly?” They 
do, and pregnant women often long for stones, and 
seasick persons for salt pickles and the like, which 
then alittle later they spew out and detest. So the 
people of democracies, because of the luxury of their 
own lives or through sheer perversity, or for lack of 
better leaders, make use of those who happen to 
turn up, though they loathe and despise them, then 
take pleasure in hearing such things said about them 
as the comic poct Plato puts into the mouth of the 
People itself : 


Take, take my hand as quickly as you can ; 
I'm going to choose Agyrrhius general *; 


and again, when he makes the People ask for a basin 
and a feather in order to vomit and then say, 


Beside my platform Mantias takes his stand,’ 


and 
It feeds foul Cephalus, most hateful pest.? 


‘And the Roman people, when Carbo promised 


something and confirmed his promise with an oath 
and a curse, unanimously took a counter-oath that 
it did not trust him. And at Lacecdaemon, when a 


* From the same play as the preceding. 
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* 








* Kock, Com. Alt. Frag. iii. p. 185, no. 472, 
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dissolute man named Demosthenes made a desirable 
motion, the people rejected it, but the ephors chose 
by lot one of the elders and told him to make that 
same motion, in order that it might be made accept- 
able to the people, thus pouring, as it were, from a 
dirty vessel into a clean one. S06 great is the im- 
portance, in a free State, of confidence or lack of 
confidence in a man’s character. 

5. However, we should not on this account neglect 
the charm and power of eloquence and ascribe every- 
thing to virtue, but, considering oratory to be, not 
the creator of persuasion but certainly its co- 
worker, we should correct Menander’s line, 


The speaker's nature, not his speech, persuades,* 


for both his nature and his speech do so; unless, 
indeed, one is to affirm that just as the helmsman, not 
the tiller, steers the ship, and the rider, not the rein, 
turns the horse, so political virtue, employing, not 
speech, but the speaker’s character as tiller or rein, 
sways a State, laying hold of it and directing it, as 
it were, from the stern, which is, in fact, as Plato 
says,” the easiest way of turning an animal about. 
Por those great and, as Homer calls them, “ Zeus- 
descended ” kings pad themselves out with purple 
robes and sceptres and guards and divine oracles, 
and although they enslaved the multitude by their 
grandeur, as if they were superior beings, they 


» Critias, 109 co“ only it was not our bodies that they 
{the gods] constrained by bodily force, like shepherds guid- 
ing ther flocks by stroke of staff, but they directed from the 
stern, where the living creature is easiest to turn about 
(F pddora evorpodoy {Gov), laying hold on the soul by per- 
suasion, as by a rudder, according to their own disposition ”’ 
(trans, R. G. Bury in L.C.L.), 
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wished nevertheless to be “ speakers of words’’ and 
they did not neglect the charm of speech, 


Nor the assemblies in which men make themselves greatly 
distinguished,* 
and they worshipped not only Zeus of the Council, 
Ares Enyalius, and Athena of War, but they invoked 
also Calliopé, 
who accompanies reverend monarchs,’ 


softening by persuasion and overcoming by charms 
the fierce and violent spirit of the people. How, 
then, is it possible that a private person of ordinary 
costume and mien who wishes to lead a State may 
gain power and rule the multitude unless he pos- 
sesses persuasion and attractive speech ? Now the 
pilots of ships employ others to give orders to the 
rowers, but the statesman needs to have in himself 
the mind that steers and also in himself the speech 
that gives orders, that he may not require some 
other man’s voice and be obliged to say, as Iphicrates 
did when defeated through the cloquence of Aristo- 
phon’s orators, “ My opponents’ actor is better, 
but superior my play,” and may not often need those 
lines of Euripides, 


Oh that the seed of wretched men were mute,* 
and 


Ah, would that deeds of men possessed a voice, 
That clever speakers might become as naught 4; 


@ Homer, Jl. ix. 44, 

> Hesiod, Theog, 80. 

¢ Nauck, Trag. Craec. Frag. p. 678, no, 987. 

4 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 494, no, 439, from the 
first Jlippolytus. 
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C koopet thy wddw. Sia Tobr’ Av' q Kard Lepuxdda 
modrela ‘““Adym per,” ws gdyor Mouvxvdidys, | 
“ Sypoxparia, epyw 8 td To’ mpwrov dvdpds 
apy” Sid thy roi Adyou Sdvayw. érel Kal 
Kipwy dyabes Fv kat "EdidArys kal Movurvdidys, 
GAN’ épwrnfeis otros bm’ ’“Apy8duou rot* BaotAdws 
tov Lnapriar@vy morepov adros 7 Ilepuxdags 


1 Gv added by Bernardakis. 
2 ro added by Bernardakis. 








« Aleamenes and Nesiotes were sculptors of the fifth 
century 8.c. Ictinus was architect of the Parthenon, ; 
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for these sayings ought perhaps to be granted as 
a refuge to Aleamenes, Nesiotes, Ictinus,* and all 
artisans and craftsmen if they take an oath that 
they are no speakers ; as once at Athens, when two 
architects were being questioned with a view to a 
public work, one of them, a whecdling and elegant 
speaker, moved the people by declaiming a prepared 
speech about the construction of it, but the other, 
who was a better architect but lacked the power of 
speech, came forward and said: “‘ Men of Athens, 
what he has said, I will do.” For, as Sophocles 
says,” only those are servants of the goddess of 
artistry who “ on the anvil with a heavy hammer ”’ 
and with blows work the yielding and inanimate 
material of their art. But the spokesman for 
Athena of the City and Themis of Counsel, 


She who dismisses assemblies of men and who also 
convenes them,° 


employing speech as his only instrument, moylding 
and adapting some things and softening and smooth- 
ing off those which are hindrances to his work, such 
as would be knots in wood or flaws in iron, is an 
ornament to the city. Tor this reason the govern- 
ment in Pericles’ time was “in name,” as Thucy- 
dides says, “‘ a democracy, but in fact the rule of 
the foremost man,” because of his power of specch. 
For Cimon also was a good man, as were Iiphialtes 
and Thucydides, but when the last named was asked 
by Archidamus King of the Spartans whether he 


» Nauck, Trag. Craec. I’rag. p. 309, no. 760, perhaps from 
the salyr drama Pandora. ° 
© Homer, Od. ii. 69. 
& Cf. Plato, Sophist, 267 5. 
¢ Thucydides, ii. 64. 8. 
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or Pericles was the better wrestler, he replied, 
“Nobody can tell; for whenever I throw him jin 
wrestling, he says he was not thrown and wins by 
persuading the onlookers.” And this brought not 
only reputation to Pericles but safety to the State ; 
for while it was swayed by him it preserved its 
existing prosperity and refrained from foreign en- 
tanglements. But Nicias, whose policy was the 
same, but who lacked such power of persuasion and 
tried to rein in the people with speech as casy as a 
snaffle, could not restrain or master it, but against 
his will went off to Sicily on its back and together 
with it came a cropper. The wolf, they say, cannot 
be held by the ears ; but one must lead a people or 
a State chiefly by the ears, not, as some do who have 
no practice in speaking and seek uncultured and in- 
artistic holds upon the people, pulling them by the 
belly by means of banquets or gifts of money or 
arranging ballet-dances or gladiatorial shows, by 
which they lead the common people or rather curry 
favour with them. For leadership of a people is 
leadership of those who are persuaded by speech ; 
but enticing the mob by such means as have just 
been mentioned is exactly like catching and herding 
irrational beasts. 

6. The speech of the statesman, however, must not 
be juvenile and theatrical, as if he were making a 
speech for show and weaving a garland of delicate 
and flowery words ; on the other hand it must not, 
as Pytheas said of the speech of Demosthenes, 
smell of the lamp and elaborate literary labour, 
with sharp arguments and with periods precisely 
measured by ruleandcompass. Noo 0 8 “frfoo> 
demand that the touch upon - toe 
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* ‘These seem to he somewhat technical words employed 
by the rhetoricians. 

> Of. Aristotle, Ithetoria, iii, 1017, p. 1411 a5 said by the 
Athenian orator Leptines, in opposing the destruetion of 
Sparta, one of the “ eyes of Greece.” 

° Of. Life of Phocion, chap. i. 

4 Bergk, Poet. Lar. (fraec. ti. p. 396. 

* Cf. Life of Pericles, chap. viii. The reference is 
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ing, not mere technique, so the speech of the states- 
man, counsellor, and ruler must not exhibit shrewd- 
ness or subtlety, and it must not be to his credit to 
speak fluently or artistically or distributively,* but 
his speech must be full of unaffected character, 
true [5 8 7 3 a father’s frankness, fore- 
sight, . concern for others. His 
speech must also have, in a good cause, a charm 
that pleases and a winning persuasiveness ; in addi- 
tion to nobility of purpose it must possess grace 
arising from stately diction and appropriate and 
persuasive thoughts. And political oratory, much 
more than that used in a court of Jaw, admits 
maxims, historical and mythical tales, and metaphors, 
by means of which those who employ them sparingly 
and at the proper moment move their audiences 
exceedingly ; as did he who said “ Do not make 
Hellas one-eyed,” ¥ and Demades when he said he 
was “governing the wreck of the State,’ and 
Archilochus saying 
Nor let the stone of Tantalus 
Hang o’er the head of this our isle,# 

and Pericles when he bade the Athenians to remove 
“the eyesore of the Peiraeus,’’¢ and Phocion when 
he said with reference to the victory of Leosthenes 
that the furlong race of the war was good, but he 
was fearful about the long-distance race.f And, in 
gencral, loftiness and grandeur of style are more 
fitting for political speech; examples are the 
Philippics and among the speeches in Thucydides 
that of the ephor Sthenelaidas, that of King Archi- 


to Aegina, whose thriving commerce threatened the pros- 
perity of the Peiracus. 
1 Of, Life of Phocion, chap. xxiii. 
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® Thueydides, i, 86; ii, 725 ii, 60, 

» Nauck, rag. Graec. Frag. p. 441, 1. 22; from the 
Autolycus of Kuripides, 

* These two retorts are recorded by Plutarch, Life of 
Demosthenes, chap. xi. p. 851, The second obviously refers 
to misconduct on the part of Demades. ‘‘ The sow (teaches 
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damus at Plataea, and that of Pericles after the 
pestilence. But as for the rhetorical efforts and 
grand periods of Ephorus, Theopompus, and Anaxi- 
menes, which they deliver after they have armed 
and drawn up the armies, it can be said of them, 


None talks so foolishly when near the steel.’ 


7. It is true, however, that derision and ridicule 
are. somctimes proper parts of the statesman’s 
speech if employed, not as insults or buffoonery, 
but for needful reproof and disparagement. That 
sort of thing is most laudable in rejoinders and 
replies ; for when employed of set purpose and 
without provocation, it makes the speaker appear 
to be a clown and carrics with it a suspicion of malice, 
such as was attached to the ridicule in the speeches 
of Cicero, Cato the Elder, and Aristotle's pupil 
Euxitheiis, all of whom frequently employed ridicule 
without previous provocation. But for one who 
employs it in self-defence the occasion makes it 
pardonable and at the same time pleasing, as when 
Demosthenes, in reply to 2 man who was suspected 
of being a thief and who mocked him for writing at 
night, said, ‘‘ I am aware that I offend you by keep- 
ing a light burning,”’ and to Demades who shouted, 
“Demosthenes would correct me—‘the sow cor- 
recting Athena,’’’ he replied, “ Yes, your Athena 
was caught in adultery last year!’’* Witty too was 
XKenaenetus’s rejoinder to the citizens who reviled 
him for running away when he was general, “ Yes, 
or contends with) Athena” was a proverbial expression ; ef. 
Theocritus, Idyl, v. 23. As sus (docet) Minervam the pro- 
verb was current in Latin; of. Festus, p. 310 Miller, p. 408 
Lindsay ; Cicero, dd Familiares, ix. 18.8; Academica, i. 4. 
18; De Oratore, ii. 67. 233. 
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* Cf, Life of cleibiades, chap. x. 
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to keep you company, my dears.” But in jesting 
one must guard against going too far and against 
offending one’s hearers by jesting at the wrong 
moment or making the speaker appear ignoble and 
mean-spirited, as Democrates did ; for he went up 
into the assembly and said that he, like the State, 
had little strength but much bluster, and at the time 
of the disaster at Chacroneia he came forward among 
the people and said, “I wish the State had not met 
with so great a misfortune as to make you listen even 
to me as adviser,” for this remark showed him to be 
mean-spirited, the other to be crazy, and neither is 
becoming to a statesman. But in Phocion concise- 
ness of speech was admired. At any rate Polyeuctus 
declared that Demosthenes was the greatest: orator, 
but Phocion the cleverest in speaking, because his 
speech containcd the most meaning in the fewest 
words. And Demosthenes, though he despised 
the other orators, used to say when Phocion rose to 
speak, “ The cleaver of my speeches is getting up.” 

8. Most of all, then, try to employ in addressing 
the people well-considered, not empty, speech, and 
to use precaution, knowing that even the great 
Pericles used to pray before making a public speech 
that no single utterance foreign to the matter in 
hand might occur to him. But nevertheless the 
orator must always keep his speech nimble and in 
good practice for making apt rejoinders ; for occasions 
arise quickly and often bring with them in public 
affairs sudden developments. That is why Demo- 
sthenes was inferior to many, as they say, because 
he drew back and hesitated when the occasion called 
for the opposite course. And Theophrastus tells us 
that Alcibiades,* because he planned, uot only to say 
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* The name Leo, “lion,” made the litte man seem 
ridiculous. 
® Aristophanes, Knights, 187, The reference is to Cleon. 
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the right thing, but to say it in the right way, often 
while actually speaking would search for words 
and arrange them into sentences, thereby causing 
hesitation and failure. But the man who is so 
moved by the events which take placc and the 
opportunities which offer themsclves that he springs 
to his feet is the one who most thrills the crowd, 
attracts it, and carries it with him. So it was, for 
example, with Leo ¢ of Byzantium ; he once came to 
address the Athenians when they were in political 
discord, and when they laughed at him because he 
was a little man, he said, ‘‘ What if you should see 
my wife, who hardly comes up to my knee?” 
Then when they laughed louder, “ And yct,” he 
said, ‘little as we are, when we quarrel with each 
other, the city of Byzantium is not big enough to 
hold us.” So also when Pytheas the orator was 
speaking in opposition to the granting of honours to 
Alexander and someone said to him, ‘ Do you, at 

our.age, dare to speak on such important matters ? ” 

e replied: ‘‘ And yet Alexander is younger than I, 
and you are voting to make him a god,” 

9. And the statesman must bring to the struggle 
of statecraft—a struggle which is not unimportant, 
but calls for all one’s fighting power—speech which 
is severely trained in firmness of voice and strength 
of lungs, that he may not be frequently so weary 
and burnt out as to be defeated by some 


Rapacious bawler with a torrent’s voice.® 


Cato, when he had no hope of winning his cause by 
persuasion because the popular assembly or the 
senate was gained over beforehand by favours and 
interests, used to get up and speak the whole day, 
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# Ol, vi. 4, The translalion is adapted from that of Sir 
John Sandys (1..C.1.). ; 
» Vaton’s translation (in L.C.L.) of the phrase in Anth. 
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thus destroying his opponents’ opportunity. On the 
subject, then, of the preparation of one’s speech and 
the way to use it these remarks are enough for one 
who has the ability to go on and discover the con- 
clusions to be drawn from them. 

10. There are two entrances to public life and two 
paths leading to it: one the quick and brilliant 
road to reputation, by no means without risk, the 
other more prosaic and slower, but safer. For some 
men launch out at once into political life with some 
conspicuous, great, and daring action, like men who 
launch a vessel from a promontory that juts out into 
the sea; they think Pindar is right in saying 

To a work’s beginning we needs must set 

A front that shines afar, 
for the masses are more ready to accept the beginner 
because they are so palled and surfeited with those 
to whom they are accustomed, just as spectators 
at a show are glad to accept a new performer ; 
and authority and power that has a brilliant and 


1 


envy, if it blazes up quickly at the start, but those 
who grow great gradually and slowly are attacked 
one from one side, another from another; hence 
many men before coming to full bloom as public 
speakers have withered away. But if, as is said of 
Ladas, 


The noise 0’ the barrier’s fall was in his ears ® 


Pal, xi, 86 on Pericles, quoted from the earlier epigram on 
Ladas, a famous runner of Sparta. The sudden cutting or 
loosening of the taut rope stretched across the starting-line 
was accompanied by an audible sound. See E. N. Gardiner, 
Jour, Hell. Studies xxiii. p. 262. 
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, OX 47 
olos TENVUTAL, TOL dé OKLAL ALaATOVOLY, 
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1 xdoregavoiro Coraes, followed by Bernardakis: kal 


oredavotro. 
2 As Bernardalsis says, either ai should (so Reiske) be 


omitted or (preferably) another af should be inserted before 
mpeaPetat. 
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even when he has been crowned for his brilliant 
success on an embassy, for a notable triumph, or for 
achievement as a general, in such instances neither 
those who envy a man nor those who despise him 
have so much power as before. In this way Aratus 
arrived at fame, beginning his public life with the 
destruction of the tyrant Nicocles ; so Alcibiades, by 
making the Mantinean alliance against the Lacedae- 
monians. Pompey demanded a triumph although 
he had not yet been admitted to the senate, and 
when Sulla voted against it, he said, ““ More worship 
the rising than the setting sun’’; and Sulla, when 
he heard this, withdrew his opposition. And take 
the case of Cornelius Scipio ; it was not because of 
any chance beginning that the Roman people sud- 
denly and contrary to law appointed him consul 
when he was a candidate for the aedileship, but 
rather because they admired his victorious single 
combat in Iberia when he was a mere youth, and his 
deeds a little later at Carthage as military tribune, 
about which Cato the Elder exclaimed 


He and he only has sense, the rest are mere flickering 
shadows,* 

Nowadays, then, when the affairs of the cities no 
longer include leadership in wars, nor the over- 
throwing of tyrannies, nor acts of alliances, what 
opening for a conspicuous and brilliant public career 
could a young man find? There remain the public 
lawsuits and embassies to the Emperor, which de- 
mand a man of ardent temperament and one who 
possesses both courage and intellect. But there are 
many excellent lines of endeavour that are neglected 


4 Homer, Od. xi. 495 (slightly changed). 
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1 Adcpéwy Bernardakis: dAxuatwy. 
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in our cities which a man may take up, and also 
many practices resulting from evil custom, that have 
insinuated themselves to the shame or injury of the 
city, which a man may remove, and thus turn them 
to account for himself. Indeed in past times a just 
verdict gained in a great suit, or good faith in acting 
as advocate for a weak client against a powerful 
opponent, or boldness of speech in behalf of the right 
against a wicked ruler, has opened to some men a 
glorious entrance into public life. And not a few 
also have grown great through the encmies they have 
made by attacking men whose position made them 
enviable or caused them to be feared; for when 
such a man is overthrown his power passes at once, 
and. with better reputation, to the man who over- 
came him, For attacking, through motives of envy, 
a good man who, on account of his virtue, is leader 
of the state, as Pericles was attacked by Simmias, 
Themistocles by Alemeon, Pompey by Claudius, and 
Epameinondas by Menecleides the orator, is neither 
conducive to a good reputation nor advantageous in 
any other way ; for when the people have committed 
a wrong against a good man and then (which happens 
quickly) repent of their anger, they think the easiest 
way to excuse themselves for this offence is the most 
just, namely, to destroy the man who was the 
author of it and persuaded them to commit it. On 
the other hand, to revolt against a bad man who by 
shameless audacity and cunning has made the city 
subject to himself, such as Cleon and Cleophon were 
at Athens, and to pull him down and humble him 
provides a glorious entrance upon the stage of public 
life. And I am not ignorant of the fact that some 
men by curtailing the power of an oppressive and 
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oligarchical senate, as Ephialtes did at Athens and 
Phormio at Elis, have gained at the same time both 
power and glory ; but to one who is just entering 
upon public life there is a great risk in this. Therefore 
Solon made a better beginning, when the State was 
divided into three factions called the Diaerians (‘‘ hill- 
folk”), the Pedieans (“ plainsfolk”’), and the Paralians 
“ coastfolk’’); for he entangled himself with none of 
them, but acted for all in common and said and did 
everything to bring about concord among them, so 
that he was chosen lawgiver to reconcile their differ- 
ences and in this way established hisrule.* So many, 
then, and of such kinds are the more conspicuous 
ways of entering upon a public career. 

11. Butthesafeand leisurely way has beenchosenby 
many famous men—Aristeides, Phocion, Pammenes 
the Theban, Lucullus at Rome, Cato, the Lacedae- 
monian Agesilatis. For just as ivy rises by twining 
itself about a strong tree, so each of these men, 
by attaching himself while still young to an older man 
and while still obscure to a man of reputation, being 
gradually raised up under the shelter of his power 
and growing great with him, fixed himself firmly and 
rooted himself in the affairs of State. For Aristeides 
was made great by Cleisthenes, Phocion by Chabrias, 
Lucullus by Sulla, Cato by Maximus, Epameinondas 
aided Pammenes, and Lysander Agesilaiis. But 
Agesilatis through untimely ambition and jealousy of 
Lysander’s reputation insulted and quickly cast aside 
the guide of his actions ; but the others in noble and 
statesmanlike fashion cherished their teachers until 


@ Of. Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, chap. v. 
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* Cf. Life of Pompey, chap. xliv., where another story con- 
cerning the friendship of Pompey for Afranius is told. 
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the end and joined in honouring them, enhancing 
in turn with their own radiance, and illuminating, 
like the heavenly bodies that face the sun, that which 
caused themselves to shine. Certainly Scipio’s de- 
tractors said that he was the actor, but his friend 
Laelius the real author of his deeds; Laelius, however, 
wasnot puffed up by any of thosesayings butcontinued 
always eagerly to exalt Scipio’s virtue and renown. 
And Pompey’s friend Afranius, even though he was 
of humble station, nevertheless expected to be 
elected consul, but when Pompey favoured other 
candidates, he relinquished his ambition, saying that 
gaining the consulship would be to him not so much 
glorious as painful and troublesome, if it were against 
Pompey’s will and without his co-operation ; and so 
after waiting only one year he both gained the office 
and retained the friendship. Those who are thus 
led to renown by the hand of others gain favour 
with many, and at the same time, if anything un- 
pleasant happens, are less disliked ; and that is why 
Philip advised Alexander to gain friends as long as 
he could while another man was king by having 
pleasant intercourse with others and maintaining 
friendly relations with them. 

12. But anyone who is entering upon a public 
career should choose as his leader a man who is not 
merely of established reputation and powerful, but 
one who is all this on account of real worth. For 
just as not every tree will accept and support the 
grape-vine which entwines itself about it, but some 
trees stifle and ruin its growth, so in States, the men 
who are not lovers of what is noble, but merely 
lovers of honours and of office, do not afford young 
men opportunities for public activities, but through 
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* Equivalent here to adjutant, 
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envy repress them and, to speak figuratively, wither 
them up by depriving them of glory, their natural 
nourishment. So Marius, after having achieved 
many successes in Libya and again in Gaul with the 
help of Sulla, ceased to employ him and cast him off, 
being angered by his growth in power, but using the 
incident of the seal as a pretext. For Sulla, when 
Marius was general and he was quaestor * in Libya, 
was sent by Marius to Bocchus and took Jugurtha 
risoner ; and being a young man who had just 
had his first taste of glory, he did not bear his good 
fortune with moderation, but had a seal engraved 
with a representation of his deed—Jugurtha sur- 
rendering to him—and wore it. Marius threw this 
up against him and cast him off. And Sulla, trans- 
ferring his allegiance to Catulus and Metellus, 
worthy men and opposed to Marius, quickly drove 
Marius out and broke his power in the civil war 
after he had almost overthrown Rome, Sulla, 
however, exalted Pompey from the time of his 
youth, rising up and uncovering his head when 
he came near; and also by giving the other young 
men opportunities for acts of leadership and even 
by urging some on against their will, he filled his 
armies with ambition and eagerness ; and he gained 
power over them all by wishing to be, not the only 
great; man, but first and greatest among many 
great ones. Such, then, are the men to whom young 
statesmen should attach themselves and cling closely, 
not snatching glory away from them, like Aesop’s 
wren who was carried up on the eagle’s shoulders, 
then suddenly flew out and got ahead of him, but 
> Of. Life of Marius, chap. x., and Life of Sulla, chap. 
DL 
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receiving it from them in goodwill and friendship, 
knowing that no one can ever command well who 
has not first learned rightly to obey, as Plato says.4 

18. Next after this comes the decision to be made 
concerning friends, and here we approve neither the 
idea of Themistocles nor that of Cleon. For Cleon, 
when he first decided to take up political life, brought 
hig friends together and renounced his friendship 
with them as something which often weakens and 
perverts the right and just choice of policy in political 
life. But he would have done better if he had cast 
out from his soul avarice and love of strife and had 
cleansed himself of envy and malice; for the State 
needs, not men who have no friends or comrades, 
but good and self-controlled men. As it was, he 
drove away his friends, 


But a hundred heads of cursed flatterers circling fawned > 


about him, as the comic poets say ; and being rough 
and harsh to the better classes he in turn subjected 
himself to the multitude in order to win its favour, 


Tis old age tending, dosing it with pay,° 


and making the basest and most unsound element 
of the people his associates against the best. But 
Themistocles on the other hand, when someone said 
that he would govern well if he showed himself 
equally impartial to all, replied: “ May I never 

& Laws, 762 4. 

» Aristophanes, Peace, 756. The poet refers to Cleon. 

¢ Quoted by Plutarch, Life of Nivias, chap. ii, p. 524, A 
parody by an unknown comic poet (unless it he by Aristo- 
phanes) of a line from the Peleus of Sophocles, Nauck, Trag. 
Graee, Frag. 447, p. 239. See Kock, Com. Att. Irrag. iii. 
p. 400. 
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take my seat on such a throne that my friends shall 
not have more from me than those who are not my 
friends!” He also was wrong; for he put the govern- 
ment under pledge to his friendship, subordinating 
the affairs of the community and the public to private 
favours and interests. And yet when Simonides 
asked for something that was not just, he said to 
him: “ Neither is he a good poet who sings con- 
trary to metre, nor is he an equitable ruler who 
grants favours contrary to law.” For truly it is an 
outrageous and abominable thing if a pilot selects 
sailors and a ship-captain selects a pilot 


Well prow how at the stern to hold steady the tiller and 


adiso 
How to stretch taut the yard ropes when rises the onrushing 

tempest,* 
and an architect chooses subordinates and handi- 
craftsmen who will not spoil his work but will co- 
operate to perfect it, whereas the statesman, who is, 
as Pindar says,’ the best of craftsmen and the maker 
‘of lawfulness and justice, does not immediately 
choose friends whose convictions are like his own, 
who will sid him and share his enthusiasm for what 
is noble, but rather those who are always wrongfully 
and by violent means trying to divert him to various 
other uses. Such a statesman will be found to be 
no better than a builder or a carpenter who through 
ignorance and error makes use of such squares and 
rulers and levels as are sure to make his work crooked. 
For friends are the living and thinking tools of the 
statesman, and he ought nat to slip with them when 
they go wrong, but he must be on the watch that 

® Cf. Callimachus, Frag. 882, p. 787, ed. Schneider. 

* Pindar, Frag. 57, p. 403 Schroeder. 
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Kal yiv ovvewrnpevor mroAAnv é€ dv eavetoavro 
xpyparwr, 6 Sé€ Lddwy airiay goxe ovvadicelv 
nouenuévos. “Aynaidaos S€ mepl tas rv didwy 
anovdas atros adrod yuyvdjevos aobeveoraros 
Kal ramewdraros womrep 6 Edpimidou Urjyacos 
exon? dmeixwv padrov ef paddov Odor, 

Kal rais druxiats rpobupdrepov BonPdyv rob déovros 
ede. cuveEopowoboban tals ddiciors: Kat ydp ror 
DoiPidav xpwdpevov Eowoev éxt 7H riv Kadpetay 
katadaBely dvev mpoordyparos, dycas 7a Tora 
Setv adroparilew: Kal Udodpiay én’ epyw mapa~ 
voum Kat Sev devyovra Sikny (évéBadre yap eis riv 
’Arrixyy gilwy dvrwv Kal ovpydywr) ageffvar 
Stempagaro, Sexocow epwrixats tod maidds pada- 
xOels* Kal mpds twa Svvdorny éemorddov abrod 
rowobrov péperat ‘‘ Nuxiay, ei peév ode dducel, des: 
ei 8 dducet, euot ddes- mdvrws 8 des.’ adda, 





* The cancellation of debts was one of the chief features 
of Solon’s reorganization of the government of Athens in 
the sixth century s.c. The popular term means ‘shaking 
off burdens.” ‘This incident is discussed by Aristotle, Con- 
stitution of Athens, chap. vi., where Solon’s innocence of 
wrongdoing is maintained. 
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they do not err even through ignorance. In fact, 
it was this that disgraced Solon and brought him 
into disrepute among the citizens; for when he 
made up his mind to lighten debts and to introduce 
the Scisachtheia* (that was the nickname for the 
cancellation of debts), he told his friends about 
it, and they did a very wrong thing; they secretly 
borrowed a great deal of money before the law was 
published, and a little later, after its publication, 
they were found to have bought splendid houses 
and much land with the money they had borrowed, 
and Solon, who was wronged, was accused of sharing 
in their wrongdoing. Agesilatis, too, showed him- 
self very weak and poor-spirited in dealing with his 
friends’ solicitations and, like Pegasus in Euripides’ 
drama, 


Crouched down and yielded more if more he wished,® 


Sag Ae Ps ot). ° 7" ¢ them when in 

them in wrong- 
doing ; for example, when Phoebidas was on trial 
for seizing the Cadmeia without orders, he got him off 
by saying that such things were bound to happen of 
their own accord; and when Sphodrias was being 
tried for an illegal and frightful act (for he had in- . 
vaded Attica when the Athenians were friends and 
allies), he brought about his acquittal, being softened 
by the amorous pleadings of his son. And a note of 
his to a certain ruler is quoted as follows ; ‘“‘ If Nicias 
is innocent, let him go; if he is guilty, let him go for 
my sake; anyway, let him go.”’*¢ But Phocion did 


» Kuripides, Bellerophon, Frag. 309, p. 451 Nauck. 
Quoted in part, Moralia 529 x. 
© Cf. Moralia, 209 r, 
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C diAdv@pwror, olov ryeudvos tiuds Exovcay, 7 mpds 


- 


modw Urép pidAias Kal duovolas évrevEw: av 8 F 
> SS 3 A be 4 ix Fas eA 
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1 XapixAw Ditbner: yaplddw; of. Life of Phocion, chap. 
xxi. 

2 Van Herwerden, Mnemosyne, xxxvii. p. 211, suggests 
that 7 ps) cvvemiopxety is an interpolation. 

3 dvébepe Reiske: dvepepero. 
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not even appear in support of his son-in-law Charicles 
when he was accused in connexion with the Harpalus 
affair ; he merely said: “ I made you my son-in-law 
for nothing but what is right’ and went away. And 
Timoleon of Corinth,* when he was unable either by 
instruction or by entreaty to make his brother give up 


his tyranny, joined « "* ‘+ Ao ™" For 
a statesman ought, arty 
to perjury, not to b oa uw,” 


as Pericles once said, but onlyso far as conforms to any 
law, equity, or advantage the neglect of which leads 
to great public injury, as did the failure to punish 
Sphodrias and Phoebidas, for they did a great deal to 
make Sparta enter into the Leuctrian war. For the 
principles that govern a statesman’s conduct do not 
force him to act with severity against the moderate 
errors of his friends; on the contrary, they make it 
possible for him, after he has once made the chief 
public interests safe, out of his abundant resources to 
assist his friends, take his stand beside them, and help 
them out of their troubles. And there are also favours 
which arouse no ill-will, such as aiding a friend to 
gain an office, putting into his hands some honourable 
administrative function or some friendly foreign 
mission, for example one which includes honours to a 
ruler or negotiations with a State concerning friend- 
ship and concord; and if some public activity be 
laborious, but conspicuous and important, the states- 
man can first appoint himself to the post and then 
choose his friend as assistant, just as Diomedes 
did : 


* Cf. Life of Timoleon, chaps. iv., v., pp. 237, 238. 
> A proverbial expression (Latin wsque ad aras) equivalent 
to our '‘ to the bitter end”; ¢f. Moratia, 531 v. 
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So if you tell me myself to choose another as comrade, 
How in that case could I e’er be forgetful of godlike 
Odysseus ? # 
And Odysseus again fittingly returns the compliment: 
Now these horses, old sir, these new ones, of which thou 
inquirest, 
Thracian they are, but their master was slain by the brave 
Diomedes, 
Slain and beside him his comrades, twelve comrades and 
all of the noblest.’ 
For such concession to one’s friends adorns those 
who give praise no less than those who receive it ; 
but self-conceit, says Plato,* dwells with loneliness. 
Then, besides, a man ought to ascribe to his friends a 
share in his own good and kindly acts of favour ; he 
should tell those who have been benefited to praise and 
show them affection as the originators and advisers of 
the favours. But base and absurd requests he should 
reject, not harshly but gently, informing the askers 
by way of consolation that the requests are not in 
accord with their own excellence and reputation. 
Tipameinondas exemplifies this most admirably: after 
refusing to let the pedlar out of prison at Pelopidas’s 
request and then letting him out a little later when 
his mistress asked it, he said, ‘‘ Favours of that sort, 
Pelopidas, are fit for courtesans to receive, but not 
for generals.”’ But Cato acted harshly and arbitrarily 
when he was quaestor, and Catulus the censor, one of 
his most intimate friends, asked for the acquittal of a 
man who was being tried, by saying: “ It is a dis- 
grace that you, whose duty it is to train us young 
men to honourable conduct, have to be thrown out 
by our servants.” For he might, while refusing the 
* Homer, JL. x. 242, >» Homer, Zl. x. 558, 
¢ Plato, Letters, iv. 321 nu. 
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® The fri end to whom this essay is addr essed. 
> Xenophon, Ages. 4, 
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fayour in fact, have avoided harshness and bitter- 
ness of speech, by producing the impression that 
the offensive quality of his action was not duc to 
his own will, but was forced upon him by law and 
justice. There are also in public life ways which 
are not dishonourable of helping friends who need 
money to acquire it; as, for example, when after 
the battle Themistocles saw a corpse wearing a 
golden bracelet and necklace, he himself passed 
it by, but turned to his friend and said, “ Take 
these things, for you are not, as I am, Themistocles.” 
For the administration of affairs frequently gives the 
man in public life this sort of chance to help his 
friends 5 for not every man is a Menemachus.? Hand 
over to one friend a case at law which will bring in 
a good fee as advocate in a just cause, to another 
introduce a rich man who needs legal oversight and 
protection, and help another to get some profitable 
contract or lease. Epameinondas even told a friend 
to go to a certain rich man and ask for a talent, 
saying that it was he who bade him give it; and when 
the man who had been asked for it came and asked 
him the reason, he replied; ‘‘ Because this man is a 
good man and poor, but you are rich since you have 
appropriated much of the State’s wealth.” And 
“Xenophon? says that Agesilatis delighted in enriching 
his friends, he being himself above money. 

14, But since, to quote Simonides,° “ all larks must 
grow a crest,” and every public career bears its crop 
of enmities and disagreements, the public man must 
give especial consideration to these matters. So 
must people commend Themistocles and Aristeides 
who, whenever they went on an embassy or in com- 


° Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii, p. 418, no. 68. 
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® Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 918, no. 411. Probably 
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mand of an army, laid down their private enmity at 
the frontier, then took it up again later. And some 
people also are immensely pleased by the conduct of 
Cretinas of Magnesia. He was a political opponent 
of Hermeias, a man who was not powerful but was 
of ambitious spirit and brilliant mind, and when the 
Mithridatic war broke out, seeing that the State was 
in danger, he told Hermeias to take over the com- 
mand and manage affairs, while he himself withdrew ; 
or, if Hermeias wished him to be general, then 
Hermeias should remove himself, that they might 
not by ambitious strife with one another destroy the 
State. The challenge pleased Hermeias, and saying 
that Crelinas was more versed in war than himself, 
he want owaw with his wife and children. And as he 
\ ias escorted him, first giving him 
such things as were more useful 
to exiles than to people besieged in a city, after which 
by his excellent military leadership he saved the State 
unexpectedly when it was on the brink of destruction. 
For if it is a noble thing and the mark of an exalted 
spirit to exclaim 
I love my children, but I love my country more,* 
would it not have been easier for each of them to say, 
“T hate so-and-so and wish to do him harm, but 
I love my country more”? For to be unwilling to 
make peace with a personal enemy for the sake of 
those things for which we ought even to give up a 
friend is shockingly uncivilized and as low as the 
beasts. Certainly Phocion and Cato and their like 
acted. much better, for they would allow no personal 
enmity to have any bearing whatsoever upon political 
from the Hrechtheus of Euripides and spoken by Praxithea, 
wife of Erechtheus. 
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@ [lomer, Zl, xvii. 171. 
> Homer, Jl, vii. 358. 
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differences, but were stern and inexorable only in 
public contests against sacrificing what was for the 
common good; yet in private matters they treated 
kindly and without anger their political opponents. 
For the statesman should not regard any fellow- 
citizen as an enemy, unless some man, such as 
Ayristion, Nabis, or Catiline, should appear who is 
a pest and a running sore to the State. Those who 
are in other ways out of harmony he should, like a 
skilful musician, bring into unison by gently tighten- 
ing or relaxing the strings of his control, not attack- 
ing angrily and insultingly those who err, but making 
an appeal designed rather to make a moral impres- 
sion, as Homer does : 
Truly, my friend, I did think you surpassed other men in 
your wisdom 4; 
and 
Knowledge thou hast to devise other speech that is better 
than this was.’ 
But if they say or do anything good, he should not 
be vexed by their honours, nor should he be sparing 
of complimentary words for their good actions ; for 
if we act in this way our blame, where it is needed, 
will be thought justified, and we shall make them 
dislike evil by exalting virtue and showing through 
comparison that good actions are more worthy and 
fitting than the other kind. And I think also that 
the statesman should give testimony in just causes 
even for his opponents, should aid them in court 
against the blackmailers, and should discredit 
calumnies about them if such accusations are alien 
to the principles they profess ; just as the infamous 
Nero, a little before he put Thraseas to death, 
whom he hated and feared intensely, nevertheless 
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vovleroivras. modurinds 8¢ kal 6 Néaotwp 6 rod 
Lopoxdrdovs droxpiverar AowWopotdpevos bd Tod 


Atavros 
CO od péudopat ce Spav ydp ed Karas Aéyets. 
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i 2 f i > wv 4 LAAG 
petypévos éraiva ydyos otk exw bBpw adda 


1 kai added by H.N.F, 
2 ofov added by Bernardakis. 
3 Diddvixos Reiske: dtAdverxos. 
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when someone accused him of a bad and unjust 
decision in court, said: ‘‘ I wish Thraseas were as 
good a friend to me as he is a most excellent judge.” 
And it is not a bad method for confounding persons 
of a different kind, men who are naturally vicious and 
prone to evil conduct, to mention to them some 
enemy of theirs who is of finer character and to say : 
“ He would not have said that or done that.” And 
some men, too, when they do wrong, should be re- 
minded of their excellent fathers, as Homer says : 


Truly not much like his sire is the son who was gotten by 


Tydeus *; 
And Appius, when competing with Scipio Africanus ® 
in the elections, said: ‘‘O Paulus, how you would 


groan in the lower world if you saw that when your 
son was standing for the censorship Philonicus the 
publican acted as his bodyguard!’’ Such sayings 
serve at once to rebuke wrongdoers and to add 
lustre to those who administer the rebuke. And 
the Nestor of Sophocles, too, made a statesmanlike 
reply when reviled by Ajax : 

I blame thee not; for good thy acts, though ill thy speech.* 


And Cato, although he had opposed Pompey in the 
violent measures which he and Caesar applied to the 
State, when war broke out between them advised 
handing over the leadership to Pompey, saying : 
“The men who can bring about great evils can also 
end them.’ For blame which is mingled with praise 
and contains nothing insulling but merely frankness 


* Homer, Jl. v. 800, referring to Diomedes. 
+ Scipio Africanus the younger (185-129 3.c.) was the son 
of Tucius Aemilius Paulus. 
¢ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 312, no. T71. 
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of speech, and arouses not anger but a pricking of 
the conscience and repentance, appears both kindly 
and healing ; but abusive speech is not at all fitting 
for statesmen. Observe the things that were said 
by Demosthenes against Aeschines and by Aeschines 
against him and again those .""* TT - 
wrote against Demades, and ask - - 

or a Pericles or Lycurgus the Lacedaemonian or 
Pittacus the Lesbian would have said them. And 
yet even Demosthenes employs abuse only in his 
speeches before a court of law; the Philippics are 
free from all jeering and scurrility. For such things 
bring disgrace upon the speakers rather than upon 
those spoken of, and moreover they bring confusion 
into the conduct of affairs and they disturb councils 
and assemblies. Therefore Phocion did well when 
he stopped speaking and yielded the floor to a man 
who was reviling him, and then, when the fellow had 
at last become silent, came forward again saying : 
“Well, then, about the cavalry and the heavy 
infantry you have heard already ; it remains for me 
to discuss the light infantry and the targeteers.” 
But since many men find it hard to endure that sort 
of thing quietly, and abusive speakers are often, 
and not without general benefit, made to shut their 
mouths by the retorts they evoke, let the reply 
be brief in wording, showing no temper and no 
extreme rancour, but urbanity mingled with playful- 
ness and grace which somehow or other has a sting 
in it. Retorts which turn his own words back upon 
the speaker are especially good in this way. [or 
just as things which are thrown and return to the 
thrower seem to do this because they are driven 
back by some force and firmness of that against 
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1 séuapyos Winekelmann and van Terwerden: reddapyos. 





* No such official as delearehes is mentioned elsewhere, 
and the word itself describes no function, On the other 
hand, telmarchos or telmatarchos, conjectured independently 
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which they are thrown, so that which is spoken seems 
through the force and intellect of him who has been 
abused to turn back upon those who uttered the 
abuse. For example, the retort of Epameinondas 
to Callistratus, who reproached the Thebans and the 
Avgives because Oedipus killed his father and Orestes 
killed his mother: ‘ When we had driven out the 
doers of those deeds, you took them in,” and that of 
Antalcidas the Spartan to the Athenian who said 
‘We have often chased you away from the Cephissus,” 
“Yes, but we have never had to chase you from the 
Eurotas.” And Phocion also made a witty retort, 
when, after Demades had screamed ‘‘ The Athenians 
will put you to death,” he replied, “ Yes, if they are 
crazy ; but you are the one whom they will execute, 
if they are sane,” And Crassus the orator, when 
Domitius said to him, “ It was you, was it not, who 
wept when a lamprey died that you kept in a tank?” 
retorted with the question, ‘‘ It was you, was it not, 
who buried three wives without shedding a tear?” 
Apt replies of this sort, however, are of some use 
also in life in general. 

15. There are men who enter upon every kind of 
public service, as Cato did, claiming that the good 
citizen ought, so far as in him lies, to omit no trouble 
or diligence ; and they commend I‘pameinondas 
because, when through envy and as an insult he 
had been appointed telmarch ¢ by the Thebans, he did 
not neglect his duties, but saying that not only does 
the office distinguish the man, but also the man the 
by Winckelmann and van Herwerden, although not found 
elsewhere, gives a meaning which accords with Plutarch’s 
description, ‘ official of stagnant pools,” or a special kind of 
collector of refuse and other nuisances from the streets, very 
like the koprologoi of Athens. a 
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2 ceduapxioy Winckelmann and van Herwerden: redcapylay. 
2 olxovopeiy Xylander: olxodopdv. 
3 dveis] ddeis Moralia, 464 a. 








@ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 675, no. 974. From an 
unknown play, quoted also Moralia, 464 a. 
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office, he advanced the éelmarchy to a position of 
great consideration and dignity, though previously 
it had been nothing but a sort of supervision of the 
alleys for the removal of dung and the draining off of 
water in the streets. And no doubt I myself seem 
ridiculous to visitors in our town when I am seen 
in public, as I often am, engaged in such matters. 
But I am helped by the remark of Antisthenes which 
has been handed down to memory ; for when some- 
one expressed surprise that he himself carried a dried 
fish through the market-place, he said, “ Yes, but 
it’s for myself’’; but I, on the other hand, say to 
those who criticize me for standing and watching tiles 
being measuredoreconcrete or 1 
that I attend to these thing ee a 
my native place. Yes, fur there are many other 
things in regard to which a man would be petty and 
sordid who managed them for himself and attended 
to them for his own sake, but if he does it for the 
public and for the State’s sake, he is not ignoble, on 
the contrary his attention to duty and his zeal are 
all the greater when applied to little things. But 
there are others who think the conduct of Pericles 
was more dignified and splendid, one of whom is 
Critolaiis the Peripatetic, who claims that just as 
the Salaminia and the Paralus, ships at Athens, were 
not sent out to sea for every service, but only for 
necessary and important missions, so the statesman 
should employ himself for the most momentous and 
important matters, as does the King of the Universe, 


For God great things doth take in hand, 
But small things passing by he leaves to chance,* 


according to Euripides. 
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1 8odlyw Bernardakis: SoArya. 

2 rowdrov 76 Duebner: roofrov. 
3 éxwnd Dindorf: éemdara or ézonrd. 
{ wdvr’ dxetras Abresch and Bernardakis: rdvra xetra. 


« Refers to the four great festivals; the Olympic, the 
Pythian, the Isthmian, and the Nemean games. 
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Neither do we commend the ambition and con- 
tentiousness of Theagenes who, after being victorious, 
not only in the circuit of festivals,* but in many other 
contests besides, not only in the pancratium, but 
also in boxing and long-distance running,’ at last, 
when at certain commemorative funeral ceremonies 
he was partaking of the feast to honour the deceased 
as a hero, and all present had, as was the custom, 
their several portions already set before them, sprang 
up and performed a whole pancratium, as if it were 
wrong for anyone else to be a victor when he was 
present ; for he had collected by such means twelve 
hundred head-bands, most of which might be re- 
garded as rubbish. Now there is no difference 
between him and those who strip for every political 
activity ; they soon cause themselves to be criticized 
by the multitude ; they become unpopular and arouse 
envy when they are successful, but joy when they 
meet with failure ; and that which was admired in 
them when they began to hold office results at last 
in mockery and ridicule. Such are the lines : 

Metiochus, you see, is general, Meliochus inspects theroads, 

Mesos inspects the bread, and Metioehus inspects the 

OUP 
Metiochus takes care of all things, Metiochus will come to 
grief.° 
He was one of Pericles’ followers and seems to have 
used the power gained through him in such a way 
as to arouse odium and disgust. For the statesman 
ought, as they say, to find the people fond of him 
when he comes to them and to leave a longing for 


* The length was twenty stadia, slightly more than two 
and a quarter miles, 7 
© rom a poct of the Old Comedy, Kock, Cum. ditt, Frag. 
iii. p. 629, no. 1325, 
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1 adroi Bernardakis: adrod. 





@ Meaning the largest anchor, held in reserve and used 
only in a crisis; ef. below, 815 p and Lucian, uppiter 
Tragoedus, chap. li, and scholium. 
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him when he is not there; which Scipio Africanus 
accomplished by spending much of his time in the 
country, thereby at one and the same time removing 
the weight of envy and giving a breathing-space to 
those who thought they were oppressed by his glory. 
But Timesias of Clazomenae was in other respects 
a good man in his service to the State, but by doing 
everything himself he had aroused rancour and 
hatred; but of this he was unaware until the follow- 
ing incident took place :—Some boys were knocking 
a knuckle-bone out of a hole when he was passing by ; 
and some of them said it was still in the hole, but 
the boy who had struck at it said : “ I'd like to knock 
the brains out of Timesias as truly as this has been 
knocked out of the hole.” Timesias, hearing this 
and understanding that dislike of him had permeated 
all the people, returned home and told his wife what 
had happened; and directing her to pack up and follow 
him, he went immediately away from his house and 
out from the city. And it appears that Themistocles, 
when he met with some such treatment from the 
Athenians, said, ““ Why, my dear people, are you 
tired of receiving repeated benefits ?’ 

Now of such sayings some are well said, others are 
not. For so far as goodwill and solicitude for the 
common weal are concerned, a statesman should not 
hold aloof from any part of public affairs, but should 
pay attention to them all and inform himself about 
all details ; nor should he, as the ship’s gear called 
sacred ¢ is stowed apart, hold himself aloof, waiting 
for the extreme necessities and fortunes of the State; 
but just as pilots do some things with their own hands 
but perform other duties by means of different 
instruments operated by different agents, thus giving 
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@ Passed in 432 u.c. excluding Megara from commerce 


with Athens and her allies. 
» Nauck, Trag. Graec. Irag. p, 678, no. 988. 
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a turn or a twist to the instruments while they sit 
apart, and they make use of sailors, look-out men, 
and boatswains, some of whom they often call to 
the stern and entrust with the tiller, just. so it 
is fitting that the statesman should yield office to 
others and should invite them to the orators’ plat- 
form in a gracious and kindly manner, and he should 
not try to administer all the affairs of the State by 
his own speeches, decrees, and actions, but should 
have good, trustworthy men and employ each of 
them for each particular service according to his fit- 
ness, So Pericles made use of Menippus for the 
position of general, humbled the Council of the 
Areopagus by means of Kphialtes, passed the decree 
against the Megarians ¢ by means of Charinus, and 
sent Lampon out as founder of Thurii. For, when 
power seems to be distributed among many, not 
only does the weight of hatreds and enmitics become 
less troublesome, but there is also greater efficiency 
in the conduct of affairs. For just as the division of 
the hand into fingers does not make it weak, but 
renders it a more skillful instrument for use, so the 
statesman who gives to others a share in the govern- 
ment makes action more effective by co-operation. 
But he who through insatiable greed of fame or power 
puts the whole burden of the State upon himself and 
sets himself even to tasks for which he is not fitted 
by nature or by training (as Cleon set himself to 
leading armies, Philopoemen to commanding ships, 
and Hannibal to haranguing the people)—such a 
man has no excuse when he makes mistakes, but 
will have to hear Euripides quoted to boot, 


A joiner thon, yet didst a task essay 
‘That was no carpentry.? 
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Aéyew dribavos dv émpécBeves } SdOupos dv dko- 
vopers, Yrjdev drrepos érapieves  yeowy cal 
F dodevis eorpariyes. TlepuxdAgs 8¢ Kal ampos Ki- 
pova Sieveinaro riv Sdvapw, adds pev dpyew 
év doret, rov 5¢ mdypdoarra tas vats Trois BapBd- 
pots TroAcuelv’ Hv yap 6 wey mpds mrodurelav db Se 
mpos médenov eddvéorepos. érrawvodor 8é Kal tov 
*Avaddtoriov EvBovdov, dre mlorw eywv ev rots 
padvora Kal Sdvapw oddev r&v “EMynvicdv énpatev 
odd” ent orparnyiav AADev, GAN el rd yphuwara 
rdfas éavrov niéyoe tas Kowds mpoadSovs Kal je- 
yaa rip rodw ard todtwv dpednae. *Iduxpdrns 
Se Kal pedéras Adywv rrovovpevos év olkw modAdAdy 
813 wapdvrwv, éxdevdlero: Kal yap ei Aoyebs dyabds 
GAAG pr) datdros Fv, Ber rHv ev rots dmAows SdEav 
ayanavra ris axodfs eloracbat tois coduorats. 
16. "Emel 5€ wavri Sim ro Kaxdnbes Kal did- 
airtov éveott mpos Tods moAvTevopévous Kal moAAd. 
Tav xpyoiuwy, dv pa) ordow éxn pnd? dvridoyiay, 
drrovoodot mpdtrecbat cvywpoTiKds, Kal robro d.a- 
Barre uddiora tas ératpetas Kal pidias, aAnOuvty 
pev éyOpay 4% Stagdopdy ovdeuiay éavrots dzo- 
Aewrréov, ws 6 T&v Xiwv Snuaywyds *Ovopddyjsos 
ove ela TH oTdoe. Kparioas mdvras éxBddAew Tods 
B devavrious “ drrws”’ by “‘ yr) pds rods didrous 
dp&dueba Stadepeobar, trav éyOpdv mavrdnacw 
dma\ayévres.”’ todro pev yap ednbes: GAN Stray 





* Negotiations with other Greek states, 
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So, being no persuasive speaker, you went on an 
embassy, or being easy-going you undertook adminis- 
tration, being ignorant of accounting you were trea- 
surer, or when old and feeble you took command of an 
army. But Pericles divided the power with Cimon so 
that he should himself be ruler in the city and Cimon 
should man the ships and wage war against the bar- 
barians ; for one of them was more gifted for civic 
government, the other for war. And Fubulus the 
Anaphlystian also is commended because, although 
few men enjoyed so much confidence and power as 
he, yet he administered none of the Hellenic affairs ¢ 
and did not take the post of general, but applied 
himself to the finances, increased the revenues, and 
did the State much good thereby. But Iphicrates 
was jeered at when he did exercises in speaking at 
his home in the presence of many hearers; for even 
if he had been a good speaker, and not, as he was, a 
poor one, he ought to have been contented with glory 
in arms and to have left the school to the sophists. 
16. But since there is in every democracy a spirit 
of malice and fault-finding directed against men in 
public life, and they suspect that many desirable 
measures, if there is no party opposition and no ex- 
pression of dissent, are done by : aa 
subjects a man’s associations and mare 
statesmen ought not to let any real enmity or 
disagreement against themselves subsist, as Onoma- 
demus the popular leader of the Chians did when, 
after his victory in the factional strife, he refused 
to have all his opponents banished from the city, 
“that we may not,” he said “ begin to quarrel with 
our friends when we have altogether got rid of our 
enemies.”” Now that was silly ; but when the popu- 
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? uv 
(813) dadarws Exwow of woAAol mpds Tt Tpaypa Kal péya 
4 


kal cwrnp.ov, od Sei mdvtas damep amo avvtagews 
qKovras THY abtyy déyew yodunv, GAG Kat dvo 
Kal tpels Siacrdvras ayrirdyew jpéua Tov pirwy, 
elf? domep e&edeyyouevovs peratibecbar: ovved- 
éAkovras yap odrw tov Sfjuov, b16 Tod aupudépovros 
dyecba Sdgavres. ev pevrou rots eAdrroo. kal 
mpos péya pndev Sijxovaw od xelpdv gore Kat 
dAnbas édv Siadépecbar tods didous, Exaorov idie 
Royiou® ypdpevov, dws wept ra Kupwirara kal 
péytora daivwrrat pos TO BéATioTov odk ex Trapa- 
oxkevis duoppovobrres. 

17. Dicer perv ody dpywv det méAews 6 trohi- 
rixds Womep Hyepav ev peAlrras, Kat Todro xp} 
Siavootpevov eyew 7a Syudora Sid yeupds: ds 8 
dvoudlovow etovotas Kal yeporovotow apxas pir’ 
dyav Bubxew Kal modAAdis, od yap cepnvor odde 
Snporucdy 4 pidapyia: prjr” drwHeicOar, Tod Sypov 
Kard vépov SiSdvros Kal Kadobvros: GAAd Kay 
romewdrepas rijs Sdéns dor, SéyeoPar Kal ovp- 
D didotipetcbar Sixasov yap iad trav peclovwv 
Koopoupévous apydv dvricoopely tas éAdrrovas, 
Kal Ov usr Bapyrépwr olov arparnylas ’APyynat 
kal mpvravelas év ‘Pd8m Kal Powrapyias map 
huiv, ddlecbai re Kal rapevdiSdvar perpidlovra tals 
Sé puxporépas abiwpa mpoaribevar Kal dyroy, 
dus pre rept ratras edxaradpdvyrot par’ émt- 
dbovor mept exetvas duev, elowdvra 8° els drracay 





4 The Greeks did not, know that the most important bee 
in the hive was female—the queen bee. 
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lace are suspicious about some important and salutary 
measure, Lhe statesmen when they come to the 
assembly ought not all to express the same opinion, 
as if by previous agreement, but two or three of the 
friends should dissent and quictly speak on the other 
side, then change their position as if they had been 
convinced ; for in this way they draw the people 
along with them, since they appear to be influenced 
only by the public advantage. In small matters, 
however, which do not amount to much, it is not a 
bad thing to let one’s friends really disagree, each 
following his own ~~ matters of the 
highest importancc : ‘+ upon the best 
policy may not seem to be prearranged. 

17. Now the statesman is always by nature ruler 
of the State, like the leader ¢ bee in the hive, and bear- 
ing this in mind he ought to keep public matters in 
his own hands ; but offices which are called “ authori- 
ties’? and are elective he ought not to seck too 
eagerly or often, for love of office is neither dignified 
nor popular ; nor should he refuse them, ifthe people 
offer them and call him to them in accordance with 
the law, but even if they be too small for a man 
of his reputation, he should accept them and exer- 
cise them with zeal; for it is right that men who 
are adorned with the highest offices should in turn 
adorn the lesser, and that statesmen should show 
moderation, giving up and yielding some part of the 
weightier offices, such as the generalship at Athens, 
the prytany at Rhodes, and the Boeotarchy here, 
and should add to the minor offices dignity and 
grandeur, that we may not be despised in connexion 
with the latter, nor envied on account of the former. 
And when entering upon any office whatsvever, you 
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dpxiv od pdvoy éexeivous Sef mpoyetpiLecbar rods 
oyiapovs, ods 6 Tlepixdfs adrov darepipvnorer 
E dvadapBdvev riv yAapuida, “ mpdoexe, [epixAes: 
ercvlepwr dpyews, ‘EAAjvwr dpyeis, roditav ’AOn- 
valwy > GAAd KdKeivo Adyeww mpds éaurdv, “ apyd- 
pevos dpyews, Brorerayperns moAcws dvOundrots, 
émutpomrots Kaicapos: ‘0d taira Adyyn medids,” 
008’ ai madraial Lapders odd’ 7) Avddy éxeivyn dv- 
vas’ edotarcorépay Sef tiv yAapvda trotety, Kal 
Brérew amd rod orparnylov mpos 76 Pha,’ Kal ro 
oteddvey pn Tord dpovety pnde morevew, dpavra 
rods Kadflious érdvw Tis Kepadfjs’ adda pupetoas 
Fe rovs taoxpirds, mafos pev iSiov Kat los kai 
dgiwpa TH ayGve mpoorWévras,' rot 8 troBoAdws 
dxotovras Kal pa) twapexBaivorras tods puOpovs 
Kal TO. perpa Tis dioperns eCoucias imo Tov Kpa~ 
rouvrav. % yap exnTwors od déper ouprypov ovdé 
yAevacpdv ob8é kAwydv, GAAd woMots ev eréBy 
Bewds KoAaoTHs wéAekus adyévos Toes, 
cis tots sept TapSdAay tov dpérepov éxAafopevors 
tov dpwv: 6 S€é tis expideis eis vijcov yéyove Kara 
Tov LddAwva. 
Dodrceydvdpios 7} Luxwyrys,° 
B14 dvr o° *AOnvaiov marpid’ dpeubdpevos. 
1 \dyyn meSids Duebner (from Sophocles, Trach. 1058): 
Adyxns media. 


Gnd rod otparnylov apés 76 Pijua] did ro Pryyaros mpos rd 

orpariytov Kaltwasser, 3 dpovety undé Coracs: ppovnpa. 

4 poorBévras] pay mpooriBévras (?) Capps; of. Life of 
Demosthenes, chap. xxii. 856 a, 
® Suuwprys Bergk : ouccirns, 





@ Sophocles, Trachiniae, 1058. 
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must not only call to mind those considerations of 
which Pericles reminded himself when he assumed 
the cloak of a general: “Take care, Pericles ; 
you are ruling free men, you are ruling Greeks, 
Athenian citizens,” but you must also say to yourself : 
“You who rule are a subject, ruling a State con- 
trolled by proconsuls, the agents of Caesar; ‘ these 
are not the spearmen of the plain,’ nor is this 
ancient Sardis, nor the famed Lydian power. ‘You 
should arrange your cloak more carefully and from 
the office of the generals keep your eyes upon the 
orators’ platform, and not have great pride or con- 
fidence in your crown, since you see the boots of 
Roman soldiers just above your head. No, you 
should imitate the actors, who, while putting into 
the performance their own passion, character, and 
reputation, yet listen to the prompter and do not 
go beyond the degree of liberty in rhythms and 
metres permitted by those in authority over them.® 
For to fail in one’s part in public life brings not 
mere hissing or catcalls or stamping of feet, but 
many have experienced 


The dread chastiser, axe that cleaves the neck,* 


as did your countryman Pardalas and his followers 
when they forgot ther proper limitations. And 
many another, banished to an island, has become, as 
Solon says,# 


Pholegandrian or Sicinete, 
No more Athenian, having changed his home, 


* In Greece of Plutarch’s time ‘those in authority ’’ in 
political matters were the Romans. 

° Nauck, Trag. Grace, Frag. p. 918, no. 412; from an 
unknown play. 4 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graee. ii, p. 34 
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(814) Ta pév yap pupa radia tv matépwv dpdvres 
entxetpobyrTa Tas KpyTidas tirodetoGas Kat Tovs oTe- 
ddvous mepiriecGor pera mradids yeA@pev, ot & 
dpxovres ev tais wéAcow avorrws Ta TOV mpoydvev 
épya Kal dpoviypara Kat mpd&es dovppéerpovs Tois 
mapodot Katpots Kal mpdypacw ovoas ppetobas Ke- 
Aevovres eEaipovor Ta TANON, yeAwrd Te roLodyrest 
ovKért yéAwros dia mdoyouow, dv py mavu Kata~ 
dpovnfdrot. moAAd yap eorw ddda TeV mpdrepov 

BEMivwv biefidvra rots viv AOorotety Kat awdpo- 
vitew, &s “A@iyvnow stroptvickovra pr) TeV 
modeix@v, GArN” oldv eat. ro YHdiopa Td THs 
dpvnotias emi rots tpidKovra: Kai ro fnprdoat 
Dptviyor tpaywdig Sddavra tiv Midjrov dAwow: 
kat ort, OnBas Kacdvdpov xrilovros, éorehayy- 
ddpnoav: tov 8 ev “Apyer muddpuevor oxvradtopov, 
év @ mevrakooiovs Kal ytiAiovs avypiixeocay e& 
adrév® of ’Apyetor, mepieveyxety xaldpovov epi 
tiv éxxAnoiay éxédevoav: év bé tots “AprraAcious 
Tas oikias epevvavres pdvyv tiv Too yeyapynKdtos 
vewott mapHAdov. tatra yap Kal viv éeore Cy- 

C Aotvras eoporotcbar rots mpoydvors: tov 5é Ma- 
pabdva kal tov Edpupédovra cat ras IlAarads, 
Kal doa Tov mapaderypdrwy oldely Tovel Kal ppudr- 

1 yédlwrd re mowodyres Bernardakis: yedwrorotodyres or 


yedotd re wovodpres. : 
2 otra B dakis: atr& 
atray Bernardakis: atr&v. 








* The Thirty Tyrants at Athens were overthrown in 403 
n.c,; Phrynichus presented the tragedy shortly after Miletus 
was captured by the Persians in 494 u.c.;  Cassander 
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Furthermore when we see litle children trying 
playfully to bind their fathers’ shoes on their feet 
or fit their crowns upon their heads, we only laugh, 
but the officials in the cities, when they foolishly urge 
the people to imitate the deeds, ideals, and actions 
of their ancestors, however unsuitable they may be 
to the present times and conditions, stir up the 
common folk and, though what they do is laugh- 
able, what is done to them is no laughing matter, 
unless they are merely treated with utter contempt. 
Indeed there are many acts of the Greeks of former 
times by recounting which the statesman can mould 
and correct the characters of our contemporaries, 
for example, at Athens by calling to mind, not 
deeds in war, but such things as the decree of anmesty 
after the downfall of the Thirty Tyrants, the fining 
of Phrynichus for presenting in a tragedy the capture 
of Miletus, their decking their heads with garlands 
when Cassander refounded Thebes ; how, when they 
heard of the clubbing at Argos, in which the Argives 
killed fifteen hundred of their own citizens, they 
decreed that an expiatory sacrifice be carried about 
in the assembly ; and how, when they were search- 
ing the houses at the time of Harpalus’s frauds,? they 
passed by only one, that of a newly married man, 
By emulating acts like these it is even now possible 
to resemble our ancestors, but Marathon, the 
Eurymedon, Plataea, and all the other examples 
which make the common folk vainly to swell with 


refounded Thebes in 316-315 3.c., ten years after its destrue- 
tion by Alexander; the clubbing of aristocrats at Argos b 
the mob took place in 870 8.c.; Harpalus, Alexander's 
treasurer, brought to Athens in 329 n.c. funds stolen from 
Alexander and was supposed to have bribed many prominent 
Athenians, one of whom was Demosthenes, 
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~ (814) reoGan Siaevfis tods ToAAOUs, darodurdvras ev rats 


axorais Tay cofuoTdv. 

18. Od povov dé det mapéyew adtdv te Kal rhy 
marpida mpds Tods Wyeudvas dvatriov, adAd Kat 
pidov éyew del twa tTa&v dvw Suvarwrdrwv, domrep 
Epa THs mrodurelas BEBaov: adrot ydp eior ‘Pw- 
patot mpds Tas modutuKds amovdas pobvudrarot 
tots pido: Kal Kaprdv ek didias Hyepovurcts Aap~ 
Bdvovras,? olov é\aBe TodAdBios kat Wavalrios rH} 
D Xkiuriwvos edvolg mpos adrods® peydAa tag ma- 

Sas added} is 08 av 8 lav" 
tpidas ahedjoavres, eis eddaoviay Sypociar 
? 2 fs W s a ‘e \ 
eevéyxacbar kaddy. “Apedv te Katoap, ore riv 
*"Are€dvSperav fre, Sid xeupds exwy Kal pdvy 
Tpooopirdy tv avvyOwv cuveorjrAacev, elra trois 
’"AreEavSpedou ra eoyata mpoodoK@or Kat Seo- 
pevars edn SiaddrdrrecOa Sud te 7d péyebos ris 
moAews Kat Sia Tov olxvorhy “Add~ardpov, “ Kal 
tplrov,” ey, “7@ didw pov todrw xapildopevos.” 
dpa y dkov rh xdpert radryn mapaBadely ras 
modvraddvrovs eémitpomas Kal Stoixrjoes tad 
énapyiav, ds SwiKovres of moAdol ynpdoxova 

y rd 

mpos Gdorpiats Aipats, 7d. olxoe mpodutovres’ 7 

1zav dvw Suvarwrdrwv] Bernardakis remarks that we 
should read either vay dvw (preferably) or ray 8warawrarey 
and that in the Palatine codex dvw is written above the line 
by the first hand. , 

® NapBdvovras Xylander: AapBdvovres. 

3 gtrods] adrods Bernardakis. 


4 @Saypovlay Snpoolay Bernardakis (8ypoaiay «b8arporav 
Wyttenbach): eddapovlay, 
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pride and kick up their heels, should be left to the 
schools of the suphists, 

18. And not only should the statesman show him- 
self and his native State blameless towards our 
rulers,* but he should also have always a friend 
among the men of high station who have the greatest 
power as a firm bulwark, so to speak, of his admini- 
stration; for the Romans themselves are most eager 
to promote the political interests of their friends : 
and it is a fine thing also, when we gain advantage 
from the friendship of great men, to turn it to the 
welfare of our community, as Polybius and Panactius, 
through Scipio’s goodwill towards them, conferred 
great benefits upon their native States.» And Caesar, 
when he took Alexandria, drove into the city holding 
Areius by the hand and conversing with him only of 
all his friends, then said to the Alexandrians, who 
wave avnantine +he most extreme measures and were 

_ that he pardoned them on account 
of the greatness of their city and for the sake of iis 
founder Alexander, ‘and thirdly,” said he, “as a 
favour to my fricud here.” Is there any comparison 
between such a favour and the procuratorships and 
governorships of provinces from which many talents 
may be gained and in pursuit of which most public 
men grow old haunting the doors of other men’s 
houses @ and leaving their own affairs uncared for? 


* i.e. the Romans. 

» Arcadia and Khodes respectively. Polybius was a 
statesman and historian, Panaetius a Stoic philosopher. 

© Augustus Caesar is meant. For a further account of 
his treatment of Arcius see Life of Antony, chap, Ixxx. 

4 This refers to the Roman custom of greeting at the 
front door. 
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rov Edpinidny éravopdwréov ddovra Kal déyovra, 
ws elmep aypuTvely yp) Kat dowrav én’ avdeuov" 
erépov Kat dmoBdAdew éavrov yyenovuxh ovvybeia, 
marpides mépt KdAAoTOv ent Taira ywpeiv, Ta O° 
GANa tas emi rots tcos Kai Sixatous didias dond- 
lecbar Kat duddrrew; 

19. Tlotodvra pévror kal mapéyovra rots Kpa- 
robow ede thy marpida Set pr) mpoceKrarret- 
voiy, pnd€ Tod oxéddous Sedeudvou mpocvToBdAAew 
Kal tov tpdyndov, womep erot, Kal piKpd Kal 
peilw dépovtes emt rods ayepdvas e€overdilovar 
rhv Sovdrciav, uaddov 8’ ddws thy moduretay dv- 
aipodat, KaramAya Kal mepided Kal muro a- 

A z 

Kupov Trovodvres. womep yap of ywpis iarpod purjre 
Sevnvety pre AovecOar cuveOiobevres 0d8’ daov 

hes didwot ypOvra TD Syvaivew, ovrws of mavTt 
dypart Kal ouvedpin Kat ydpite Kal S.ourioe 
mpoadyorres Hyepovuciy Kpiow dvaykalovaw €av- 
Tay padrtov 7 BovAovra. Seamdras. elvat rods 
Hyoupevous. atria 8é rovrou udAvora mAcovegia Kal 
pirovercia Tov mpdtwv 7 yap év ols PAdmrovar 
rods eAdrrovas exBidlovra. dedyew thy moAw 7 
mept dy Siahepovrat mpds dAAjAous odk a€vodvres 


1 addecov Hartman: adtdAcor. 





* Wuripides in Phoenissae 524 f. represents Eteocles as 
saying — 
ayt B wo A > ~ ta ry 
elrep yap ddixeiv xpy, Tupavvidos mépt 
kdAdoroy adixety, 


If wrong be ever right, for the throne’s sake 
Were wrong most right. (Way’s translation.) 


If Plutarch quotes this passage, correcting it to suit his pur- 
QAR 
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Or should we correct Juripides* when he chants 
the sentiment that if a man must spend sleepless 
nights and haunt another man’s court and subject 
himself to an intimacy with a great man, it is best to 
do so for the sake of his native land, but otherwise 
it is best to welcome and hold fast friendships based 
on equality and justice ? 

19. However, the statesman, while making his 
native State readily obedient to its sovereigns, must 
not further humble it; nor, when the leg has been 
fettered, go on and subject the neck to the yoke, as 
some do who, by referring everything, great or small, 
to the sovereigns, bring the reproach of slavery upon 
their country, or rather wholly destroy its constitu- 
pg > 24 : *' "dazed, timid, and power- 

. t as those who have be- 
come accustomed neither to dine nor tq bathe except 
by the physician’s orders do not even enjoy that 
degree of health which nature grants them, so those 
who invite the sovereian’s decision on every decree, 
meeting of a council, granting of a privilege,’ or 
administrative measure, force their sovereign to be 
their master more than he desires. And the cause of 
this is chiefly the greed and contentiousness of the 
foremost citizens ; for either, in cases in which they 
are injuring their inferiors, they foree them into 
exile from the State, or, in matters concerning which 
they differ among themselves, since they are un- 


ose, he simply substitutes dypumvety for ddixetvy and warpiSos 
for rupayvidos. And the sentiment about equality, as the 
basis of true friendship, seems to be an echo of 535 f. of the 
same play, ‘This method of dealing with passages from the 

poets is not infrequently employed by Plutarch. 
» This doubtless refers to honorary citizenship, crowns, 

statues, and the like. 
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(815) év trois awoAdiras éyew edarrov endyovrat rods 


Kpeirrovas: éx Todrou 5é Kal Bovdi Kal &fpuos Kal 
Sixaoripia Kal dpyy w&oa Tiv ébovaiay dmdAdvat. 
Set 5é rods pv Wubras lodryte, Tods 5é Suvarods 
dvOureifes mpatvovra Kkaréxew ev tH wodureia Kal 
Siadvew Ta mpdypara, woduriKyY Twa TroLovpevoy 

Badtraéy dorep voonudrwy amdppyrov iarpelar, 
aurov Te paGddov HrrGcOar Bovddpevov év tots 
toAtrais 7) vay bBpe Kat Karadvce. TOV olKot 
Sicaiwy, trav 7 ddAAwy éxdotou Sedpevov Kai ddd~ 
okovra THY diAoverxiay Scov éorl Kady: viv 8 
drrws pn moriras Kat Pvddrais olxot Kal yelroot 
Kat avvdpyovow dvOumeiEwour pera TYyLfs Kat 
xdpuros, él pyrdpwv Bdpas Kal mpayparidy 
yetpas exdhepovor adv moAAR BAdBn Kat aloydvy 
tas Siadopds. of perv yap iarpol ray voonudrwy 
doa pr Suvavras rarrdmacw dverciy é€w tpémovaww 
els rh emipdvetay Tob oapatos: 6 5é moAuruds, av 
py Sdvyra. tiv méAw ampdypova mavreh@s Sta~ 
puddrrew, ev adh ye meipdcerat 7d Tapacaduevov 
atris Kat oracidlov amoxpimrwy téoba. Kal 
Stouxelv, Ws dv Aeiora radv éxrds larp@v Kat 
pappacwy Sdoiro, % ev yap mpoaipecis eorw 

Crod modtrixoG ris dodadetas exyoudvy: Kai pev- 
youoa TO TapaxtiKoy Ths Kevis Sdéns Kal pavxdy, 
ws elpntai rH peévroe Svabdce. ppdvnua Kal 








* The citizens of most ancient states were divided into 
tribes or clans, 
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willing to occupy an inferior position among their 
fellow-citizens, they call in those who are mightier ; 
and.as. ate sss ce ete ee ed 
the entire neat ; - 
the statesman should soothe the ordinary citizens by 
granting them equality and the powerful by con- 
cessions in return, thus keeping them within the 
bounds of the loc * ‘ + * solving their 
difficulties as if : +. making for 
them, as it were, a sort of secret political medi- 
cine; he will prefer to be himself defeated among 
his fellow-citizens rather than to be successful by 
outraging and destroying the principles of justice 
in his own city and he will beg everyone else to do 
likewise, and will teach them how great an evil is 
contentiousness. But as it is, not only do they not 

a aN nee ‘ oa with their 
with their 
neighbours and colleagues in office, but they carry 
their dissensions outside to the doors of professional 
orators and put them in the hands of lawyers, to their 
own great injury and disgrace. For when physicians 
cannot entirely eradicate diseases, they turn them 
outwards to the surface of the body ; but the states- 
man, if he cannot keep the State entirely free from 
troubles, will at any rate try to cure and control what- 
ever disturbs it and causes sedition, keeping it mean- 
while hidden within the State, so that it may have 
as little need as possible of physicians and medicine 
drawn from outside. For the policy of the states- 
man should be that which holds fast to security and 
avoids the tumultuous and mad impulse of empty 
opinion, as has been said. In his disposition, how- 
ever, high spirit and 
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ev? od dv Bpilovra idais 
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i > * ‘ 4 \ / \ 
Tiéwevov, dAAA Kat mpeoBedovra Kal mAéovra Kal 
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ha e é > i 4 ” 
qKopev of Kreivayres, amdtpete Aovydv, “ArzroA- 
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GAAd, Kav THs dpaprias pi) petdoyy Tots mroAAois; 

B Tovs Kuvddvous brép adray avadeydpuevov. Kal yap 

Kadov toito Kat mpos TH KaA® mrodAdkis évds 
3 5 AY 2 4 A , 0. bé 2 4 
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t éodpyeras Homer: émépyerat. 


* Homer, JI. xvii. 156 ff. 
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courage must be, full of daring, 
Dauntless, and such as inspires all men who for weal of 
their country 


*Gainst men of hostile intent # 


and against difficult conditions and times stand 
firm in resistance and struggle to the end. For 
he must not create storms himself, and yet he 
must not desert the State when storms fall upon 
it; he must not stir up the State and make it reel 
perilously, but when it is reeling and in danger, he 
must come to its assistance and employ his frank- 
ness of speech as a sacred anchor® heaved over in 
the greatest perils. Such were the troubles which 
overtook the Pergamenes urider Nero and the 
Rhodians recently under Domitian and the Thessa- 
lians earlier under Augustus, when they burned 
Petraeus alive. 


Then slumb’ring thou never wouldst see him,” 


nor cowering in fear, the man who is really a states- 
man, nor would you see him throwing blame upon 
others and putting himself out of danger, but you 
will see him serving on embassies, sailing the seas and 
saying first not only 

Here we have come, the slayers; avert thou the plague, O 

Apollo,? 

but, even though he had no part in the wrongdoing 
of the people, taking dangers upon himself in their 
behalf. Jor this is noble; and besides being noble, 
one man’s excellence and wisdom by arousing ad- 
miration has often mitigated anger which has been 


5 See note on 812 2 above. 
¢ Homer, JI. iv. 223. Spoken of Agamemnon, 
@ Callimachus, p. 787 ed. Schneider. 
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t 
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Kal ovyKarexdan Trois moAirats.  Tovovrous pev 
ody Kaipods drevtyecbar Set Kal ra Bedriova 
mpoodokay. 

20. ‘lepov 8€ ypfua Kal péya mdcay apy 
odoay Kat dpyovra del uddiora Tidy, Tin 8 apyys 
dpoppoodyy Kab piria mpos auvdpyovras odd 
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* The story of these two is told in AMoralia, 235 PF, 236, 
> See Aloralia, 203 vp, where the name is Sthennius, and 
Life of Pompey, chap. x. 
¢ Athenian youths from eighteen to twenty years of age 
were called ephebi, For one year they were trained chiefly 
in gymnastics and military drill, then for a year they sere 
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aroused against the whole people and has dissipated 
the threatened terror and bitterness. Something 
of that sort seems to have happened to the Persian 
king in the case of Boulis and Sperchis ¢ the Spartans, 
and. happened to Pompey in the case of Sthenno, 
when, as he was going to punish the Mamertines 
for revolting, Sthenno told him that he would be 
doing wrong if he should destroy many innocent 
men for the fault of one; for, he said, it was he 
himself who had caused the city to revolt by per- 
suading his friends and compelling his enemies. 
This so affected Pompey that he let the city go 
unpunished and also treated Sthenno kindly. But 
Sulla’s guest-friend, practising virtue of the same 
sort but not having to do with the same sort of man, 
met with a noble end. For when Sulla, after the 
capture of Pracnesté, was going to slaughter all the 
rest of the citizens but was letting that one man go 
on account of his guest-friendship, he declared that 
he would not be indebted for his life to the slayer 
of his fatherland, and then mingled with his fellow- 
citizens and was cut down with them. However, we 
must pray to be spared such crises and must hope 
for better things. 

20. And deeming every public office to be some- 
thing great and sacred, we must also pay the 
highest honour to one who holds an office; but 
the honour of an office resides in concord and 
friendship with one’s colleagues much more than 
in crowns and a purple-bordered robe. But those 
who consider that serving together in a campaign or 
in the school for young citizens® is the beginning 


as guards on the frontier. Cf. Aristotle, Constitution of 
Athens, chap. xlii. 
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816 > 4 6€ A be a \ é 
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‘ a A a > , 4 4 cal 
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TdAAG Oavpacin 7@ Ueutiwve pxpdv ofrw did- 
aviparevpa trapareplev drepoyias iveyne d6€ar, 
hrov Kodovwy dv ris d€iwpa ovvdpyovTos 7 mpd- 
Ecow eyovoas puorysiay ernpedlwy } mdvra ova- 
Anpdnv dvarilels dpa Kal mepidywv to’ adfadeias 
Deeds davrov éexeivov 8 ddaipodpevos, emierxns dv 
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Os) 
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of friendship, but regard joint service in the general- 
ship or other office as the cause of enmity, have 
failed to avoid one of the threc evils; for either 
they regard their colleagues as their equals and 
are themselves factious, or they envy them as their 
superiors, or despise them as their inferiors. But 
a man ought to conciliate his superior, add prestige 
to his inferior, honour his equal, and be affable and 
friendly to all, considering that they have been made 


Friends, not of festive board, 


nor of tankard, 
nor of fireside’s cheer,* 

but all alike by vote of the people, and that they 
bear goodwill toward one another as a heritage, so to 
speak, from their fatherland. At any rate Scipio was 
criticized in Rome because, when he entertained his 
friends at the dedication of the temple of Hercules, he 
did not include his colleague Mummius ; for even if 
in general the two men did not consider themselves 
friends, on such occasions they usually thought it 
proper to show honour and friendliness to cach other 
on account of their office. Inasmuch, therefore, as 
the omission of so slight an act of courtesy brought a 
reputation for haughtiness to Scipio, a man in other 
respects admirable, how can anyone be considered 
honourable and fair-minded who detracts from the 
dignity of a colleague in office, or maliciously flouts 
him by actions which reveal ambitions rivalry, or 
is so self-willed that he arrogates and annexes to 
himself everything, in short, at the expense of his 
colleague? I recollect that when I was still a 
young man I was sent with another as envoy to 


* Apparently a quotation from a comedy. See Kock, 
Com, Att. Frag. iii. p. 495. 
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1 dvacrds] Bernardalkis suggests wapaords. 
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the proconsul ; the other man was somehow left 
behind; I alone met the proconsul and accomplished 
the business. Now when I came back and was 
to make the report of our mission, my father left 
his seat and told me in private not to say ‘ I went,”’ 
but ‘‘ we went,” not ‘ I said,” but “ we said,’”’ and in 
all other ways to associate my colleague in a joint 
report. For that sort of thing is not only honourable 
and kind, but it also takes the sting out of any envy 
of our reputation. And therefore great men ascribe 
to God and to Fortune a share in their successes, 
as Timoleon, who put down the tyrannies in Sicily, 
founded a sanctuary of Automatia (Chance); and 
Python, when he was admired and honoured by the 
Athenians for slaying Cotys, said “‘ God did this, 
borrowing from me the hand that did the deed.” 
And Theopompus, King of the Lacedaemonians, 
replied to the man who said that Sparta was pre- 
served because the kings were fitted to rule, “ No, 

it is rather because the people are fitted to obey.” 
21. Now both of these arise from each other. 
Most people say and believe that it is the business 
of political teaching to cause men to be good sub- 
jects ; for, they say, the subject class is in every | 
State larger than the ruling class; and each official 
rules but a short time, whereas he is ruled all the 
time, if he is a citizen of a democracy ; so that it is 
a most excellent and useful thing to learn to obey 
those in authority, even if they happen to be de- 
ficient in power and reputation. Tor it is absurd 
that in a tragedy the chief actor, even though he is 
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1 Madvig erroneously proposed to read picbwrdv 76 for the 
proOwra of the ass. 
xadatpotvra] auyxabatpoivra Reiske. 
atrov Bernardakis: adrév. 
a¢’ atrod Bernardakis: dx’ adroé. 
yupvacidpywy Bernardakis: yupvacvepyar. 
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Theodorus and Polus were famous actors at Athens in 
the fourth century s.c, See J. B, O’Connor, Chapters in tha 
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a Theodorus or a Polus,* often makes his entrance 
after a hireling who takes third-class parts and ad- 
dresses him in humble fashion, just because the 
latter wears the diadem and sceptre, but that in real 
affairs and in government the rich and famous man 
belittles and despises the official who is plebeian and 
poor, thereby using his own high standing to insult 
and destroy that of the State, instead of enhancing 
it rather and adding to the office the esteem and 
powcr derived from himself. So at Sparta the kings 
gave precedence to the ephors, and if any other 
Spartan was summoned, he did not walk slowly in 
obeying the summons, but by running eagerly at 
full speed through the market-place they exhibited 
to their fellow-citizens their spirit of obedience, 
rejoicing in paying honour to their rulers. They 
did not behave like some uncultured and unmannerly 
persons who, as if swaggering in the excess of their 
own power, abuse the umpires at the games, revile 
the choregi at the Dionysiac festival, and jeer at 
generals and gymnasiarchs, not knowing and not 
understanding that it is often more glorious to pay, 
honour than to receive it. For to a man who has 
great power in the State greater distinction accrues 
through serving in the bodyguard and the escort of 
an official than through being so served and escorted 
by him, or rather the latter brings him dislike and 


History of Actors and Acting in Ancient Greece, pp. 100, 
128, The terms rpaymdds and xwuwdds were used for actors 
who had been assigned to the highest rank and were privi- 
leged to bring out old plays at the festivals, and they 
stand in sharp contrast to the ‘‘ hireling”’ actors, usually re- 
ferred to after Demosthenes’ time as ‘‘ tritagonists,” to whom 
were often given the “third-class" roles of kings; see ibid. 
chap. i. . 
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' Before xypdvor Reiske adds oixetov. 


® dpedodyras Mittelhaus: ddeAodvra. 





* Cf. Life of Cicero, chap. ii, “Cicero placed in their 
midst, as a mark of honour,” Perrin’s translation, L.C.L. 

© Homer, Jl. iv. 415. 

* Demosthenes, xxi. (Against Meidias) 524, Meidias had 
insulted Demosthenes in public when Demosthenes was 
choregus, officially appointed to bear the expense of a chorus. 

e thesmothetae were the six junior archons at Athens. 
Their chief duty was supervision of the courts of law. 
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envy, but the former brings true reputation, that 
which comes from goodwill; and by being seen 
sometimes at the official’s door, by greeting him 
first, and by putting him in the middle place* in 

walking a man adds lustre to the State without 
taking anything from himself. 

22. And it is also a service to the people some- 
times to endure the evil speech and anger of a man 
in office, repeating to oneself either the words of 
Diomedes : 


For unto him will acerue mighty glory,® 


or the saying of Demosthenes,’ that now he is not 
only Demosthenes, but also one of the thesmothetae,* 

or a choregus, or the wearer of a crown.¢ We should, 

therefore, put off our requital to the right time ; 
for then either we shall attack him after his term of 
office is ended or in the delay our gain will be the 
cessation of anger. 

23. One should, however, always vie with every 
official in zeal, forethought for the common good, 
and wisdom ; if they are worthy men, by voluntarily 
suggesting and pointing out the things to be done 
and allowing them to make use of well-considered 
ideas and to be held in high esteem because they 
are benefactors of the community. But if there is 
in them any poe delay, or ill-will as to putting 
eer aS “+ sffect, then a man ought to 

: ‘and address the people, and 
he showldn not neglect or slight the public interests 
on the ground that because someone else is in office 


¢ ‘The stephanephori were officials whose duties varied in 
pres eo cities, t Athens they were concerned with public 
estivals 
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Ta puxpd rods Povdopevous Ta peydda SiKato- 
mpayety. tobrov yey obv av tis edOds Karapdbor 
Tov Adyov ws gore SuvacrevtTiKds* Exetvo Sé moAurt- 


1 rod NdBiSos Meziriacus: dydos tod aiidos or aytdos. 





* The author of the Anabdasis. But Plutarch may have 
written dyoly adrds. & Xenophon, Anab. iti, 1. 4 

® ‘The Docatarany was the chief office of the Bocotian con- 
federacy. Its term was one year. 
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it is not proper for him to meddle and mix in the 
administration of affairs. For the law always gives 
the first rank in the government to him who does 
what is right and recogniazcs what is advantageous, 
“Now there was,” says he,* “in the army a man 
named Xenophon, neither a gencral nor a captain,’ ® 
but by perceiving what was needed and daring to do 
it he put himself in command and saved the Greeks. 
And of Philopoemen’s deeds the most brilliant is 
this, that when Nabis had taken Messené, and the 
general of the Achaeans was so cowardly that he 
would not go to the assistance of the place, he him- 
self with the most eager patriots set out and took 
the city without any decree of the council. Certainly 
it is well to make innovations, not for the sake of 
small or casual matters, but in cases of necessity, 
as Philopoemen did, or for glorious causes, as Epa- 
meinondas did when contrary to the law he added 
four months to the Boeotarchy,* in which time he 
invaded Laconia and carried out his measures at 
Messené@; so that if any accusation or blame be 
brought against us on this account we may have 
necessity as our defence against the charge, or the 
greatness and glory of the action as a consolation for 
the risk. 

24, A saying of Jason, monarch of tlie Thessalians, 
is recorded, which he always used to repeat when- 
ever he was taking violent and annoying measures 
against individuals: “It is inevitable that those 
should act unjustly in small matters who wish to 
act justly in great matters.” That is recognized 
at once as the saying of a despot; but this is a more 


4 These measures included the freeing of Messenia from 
Spartan domination and the founding of the city of Messené. 
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(818) kdrepov mapdyyeAua, TO Td putKpd Tols moAAots 
mpoteoOat yapildpevoy emi rH rots pelloow év- 
loracfat Kal Kwdvew efanaprdvovras. 6 yap 
ad wept mdvra Alay axpiBys Kat opodpds, oddev 
e ~ 3g ¢ ry 3 4 A 24 . > 
broywpdv odd’ dreikwv GAAad tpaxds deb Kal a- 
mapairnros, dvripiAoverxety Tov Shuov abr@ Kal 
mpoodvakoraivew €biles, 

puxpov 5€ Sef? odds 
4 , ys 3 o~ 
yaddoar peyddn Kipatos aAKh, 

Bra pev adrov evdiddvra kal ovpmatlovra Kexapt- 
opéevws olov ev Ovaiais Kal dydou Kal. Pedrpors, 
Ta 8 worep ev oikla véewy dpapriara mpoa~ 
movovpevoy mapopav kat mapaxovew, dws q Tod 
vovéereiy kal mappnoidleobar Svvapus darep pap~ 

la ‘ ta > a rE > > \ 
pdkov ju) KaraKxeypynuevn pnd’ ewdos add’ axpty 
éyovoa Kal miotw ev rots petfoot padAdov Kab- 
darrnrat kal Sdxvy Tods troovs. *AAdEavdpos juev 
yap axotcas thy ddeAdiy éyvaxdvar twa trav 

Caddy xat véwy odk tyavdernoey elray, drt 
Kaxelvy ty Sotéov arodatoa. ris Baowelas: odk 
épbGs 7a rovadra avyywpdv od8 d€iws éavrod: 
Sef yap apyijs THY KardAvow Kal bBpw drrdAavow 

a / ta ? a i ? ft > 
py vopilew. Siuw 8 dBpw pev oddepiav eis 
moXitas od8 Siuevow aAdoTpiwy odde Kowdy 


1 $2 Sef Nauck; déov Bernardakis: 88. 


* Nauck, Trag. Gruec. Frag. p. 918, no. 413, 
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statesmanlike precept : “Win the favour of the 
people by giving way in small things in order that 
in greater matters you may opp . 

and thus prevent them from . 

For a man who is always very exact ‘aa strenuous 
about everything, not giving way or yielding at all, 
but always hav and inexorable, gets the people 
into the habit of opposing him and being out of 
temper with him ; 


But he should let the sheet 
Run out a bit before the waves’ great force,? 


o. ee ee ee my 


sometimes by giving way a~" 
with them himself, as at sa: 
and. spectacles in the theatre, 
tending not to see or hear their crrors, just ‘as we 
treat the errors of the young people in a family, 
in order that the force of his rebukes and outspoken 
criticism—like that of a medicine—may not become 
exhausted or stale, but may in matters of greater 
importance, retaining its full strength and its credit, 
take a stronger hold upon the pcople and sting 
them into obedience. Alexander, for example, when 
he heard that his sister had had intercourse with a 
handsome young man, did not burst into a rage, 
but merely remarked that she also ought to be 
allowed to get some enjoyment out of her royal 
station. In making such concessions he did not 
act rightly or in a manner worthy of himself; for 
*- "rone and outrageous conduct 
"as mere enjoyment. But to 
the uae the statesman will, so far as is possible, 
permit no outrageous conduct towards the citizens, 
no confiscation of others’ property, nor distribution 
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(818) Siavéunow 6 ToduriKds edijoer Kara Sdvapuv, aAAd 
meOuv Kat &ddorwy Kal Sedirrépevos Stapayetrat 
vals rovras éemidupias, olas of mept KAdwva 
Bocxovres xal ad€ovres mroddy, ds dnow 6 WAdrwr, 
Kngiva rf mdneu Sen, éveroinaay. eay 

opti marpiov of moAAol Kal Oeod Tiny mpd- 
dao AaBdvres Spyjowor mpos tia Oday 7} vépnow 
edadpav 7} xdpw twa diravOpwrov 7 pidorystar, 
D gorw mpds ta rowdra % Tis eAevbepias dpa Kal 
tis edmopias dmddavors adrois. Kal yap Tots 
Tlepuxddous oAvredpaot Kal tots Anunrpiou moda 
rowatr’ éveott, Kal Kivwy éxdopnoe Thy dyopay 
mhardvwy duteias Kat mepuré&rois' Kdrwy 8€ tov 
Sipov bro Kaicapos dpdv ev rots wept Karivivay 
Siarapagodpevov Kal mpos peraBodjy ris moA- 
relas émodalds éxovra auvérece tiv Bovdry 
SO cops veunoes Tots mévnot, Kal robro 
obey eornoe tov OdpuBov Kal katénavoe tiv ér- 
avdoracw. ds ydp larpds, adeAdy odd Tob 
BE dtefBoperos alyaros, ddtyov aPAaBods rpodijs 
mpoonveyKev, oUTws 6 ToALTLKOS Grp, meéya TL 
trav dddéwv 7% PraBepdv mapeAdpevos, éAadpd 
mddw ydpit. Kat pidavOpaimm ro SucKodaivoy 
Kal pepipipoipody mapnydpynoev. 

25. Od xeipov Sé Kat perdyew én’ dhAa ypewwddy 
76 arovdaldpuevov, ws eoinoe Anuddys, ore Tas 
mpoaddous elyev bd’ EavT@ THs Toews: Hpunueve 
yap éxnéumew tpijpets Bonfods rots adiotapevors 
*AdeEdvbpou Kat ypyuara Kedevdvrwy mapéyew 
éxelvov, “ éorw vyuiv,” edn, “‘xpipara: map- 





4 Plato, Republic, 552 c, vp. 
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of public funds, but by persuasion, arguments, and 
threats he will oppose to the bittcr end desires of 
that sort, by nourishing and increasing which Cleon 
and his partizans produced in the State, as Plato 
says,* a swarm of drones with stings. But if the 
people, taking an ancestral festival or the worship 
of some god as a pretext, are bent upon some public 
spectacle or a slight distribution of funds, or a gift 
for the general good or some lavish show prompted 
by private ambition, for such purposes let them reap 
the benefit both of their generosity and of their 
prosperity. Why, among the public acts of Pericles 
and of Demetrius are many of that sort, and Cimon 
beautified the market-place by planting plane-trees 
and laying out walks. And Cato, seeing that the 
people was being greatly stirred up by Caesar in the 
affair of Catiline and was dangerously inclined towards 
a revolution, persuaded the senate to vote a dole to 
the poor, and the giving of this halted the disturb- 
ance and ended the uprising. For just as a physician, 
after drawing off a great deal of infected blood, 
supplies a little harmless nourishment, so the states- 
man, after doing away with something big which 
was discreditable or harmful, appeases the spirit of 
discontent and fault-finding by some slight and kindly 
act of favour. 

25. It is also expedient to divert the people’s 
interest to other useful things, as Demades did when 
he had the revenues of the State in his charge ; for 
when the people were eager to send out triremes to 
aid those who were in revolt against Alexander,’ and 
were urging him to furnish funds, ‘ You have,” he 
said, ‘‘ funds available, for I have made preparations 


>In 330 u.c. King Agis of Sparta headed the revolt, 
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eokevacduny yap els tods ydas, Wo’ éxaorov 
bpadv AaBelv jutpvaiov- ci & els radra BovrAecbe 
F pardrov, adroit kataypiobe tots iSious.” Kab rod- 
Tov TOV TpdoV, Srrws [Ly OTEpoivTo THs SiavopiAs, 
adévrwy tov dardatodov, éluce TO mpds ’AAcEavdpov 
éykAnua Tod SHuou. moAAd yap am ebbetas odk« 
gorw é&doa. r&y ddavovrehAOv, adda Set rivos 
dpwoyérus Kans Kal mepiaywyis, ola Kal 
819 Dwxiwy eypiro Kedevdpevos eis Bowwriay éuBadretv 
mapa Kaipdv: exrjpvée yap edOds axodovbeiy ad’ 
HBys tovs péxpt érav é€nxovta: Kal BopdBou r&v 
mpecBurépwv yevouevou - rt Sewdv; elev: . eyds 
yap 6 otparnyos dySorKovra yeyoras érn pid 
tudv éoona.” Todtw 81) 7H Tpdmw Kal mpeoBetas 
Siaxomréov dkaipous, ovykatadéyovra ToAAods THY 
dverurndelws eydvrwr, Kal KaTacKeuas aypiorous, 
keAevovra ouveiopdpev, Kal Sikas Kal daodnias* 
anperets,’ d&votvra oupmapeivar Kal ovvamody- 
pelv. mpwrovs 8é Tovs ypddovras Ta Tovatra 
Bat mapoftvovras eAkew Set kal maparapBdvew: 
H yap dvadudpevor thy mpaki adrol siuadvew 
ddfovow 7 pcleLovar rdv Svayepdv mapdvres. 
26. “Omov peévror peya Set re? repavOfvar Kal 
xpryonov dy@vos Sé moAAod Kat omovdis Sedjrevov, 
evraila mep@ tdv didwy alpetafar rods Kpari- 


1 Sikas xat dmoSnplas Xylander’s translation; doSqpias 
Coraes: 8ixas. 

2 dnpereis| drepaeis Coraes. 

® Sef re Bernardakis: Set. 





9 The second day of the uf nihesteria, a three-day festival 
in worship of Dionysus, held in early spring at Athens, 
» Of, Life of Phocion, chap. xxiv. 
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for the Pitcher Festival * so that each of you is to 
receive a halfmina, but if you had rather apply 
the funds to this other purpose, use your own money 
for the festival.” And in this way, since they gave 
up the expedition in order not to lose the distribu- 
tion of money, he removed any ground of complaint 
on Alexander’s part against the people of Athens. 
For there are many unprofitable measures which 
the statesman cannot avert by direct means, but 
he must use some sort of roundabout and circuitous 
methods, such as Phocion employed when ordered 
at an inopportune time to invade Boeotia. He 
immediately issued a proclamation? calling all those 
from the age of military service up to sixty years to 
join the ranks, and when the older men made a 
violent protest, he said: ‘‘ What is there terrible 
about it? For I, your general, who am eighty years 
old, shall be with you.” So in this way we should 
prevent inopportune embassies by listing among the 
envoys many who are not qualified to go, and useless 
construction by calling for contributions, and im- 
proper lawsuits and missions abroad by ordering the 
parties to appear in court together and together to go 
abroad on the missions. And those who propose such 
measures and incite the people to adopt them should 
be the first to be haled into court and made to take 
the responsibility for putting them into effect; for so 
they will either draw back and appear to be them- 
selves nullifying the measure or they will stick to it 
and share its unpleasant features. 

26. When, however, something important and use- 
ful but requiring much conflict and serious effort is 
to be accomplished, then try to select from among 
your friends those who are most powerful, or from 
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a Fa’ t A ¢ a 
(819) orous 4 7&v Kpatiorwy Tods mMpaoTaToUs HKLOTEG, 


yap avrimpagovow odor Kat udAvora ovvepyyjoovot, 
70 dpoveiy dvev Tod didovekely Exovres. od puny 
GAG Kal THs éavtod dicews Eurecpov dvra Sel 
mpos 6 yelpwv érépov mépuxas aipeioBa. rods 
C pd\ov Buvapevous dvtt ray dpotwv, ds 6 Avouydns 
ent thy Karackomyy pel éavtot tov ppdveov 
elAero, Tods dvdpelovs mapeAfdv. Kat yap at 
apdters pGAdAov icopporota: Kal 76 piddverxov ovK 
eyyiyverat mpos GAAnAous Tois ap’ éerépwyv dperdv 
Kal Suvdpewy didoryroupeévous. Ad Pave 87) Kal 
Siens cuvepyov Kal mpeoBelas Kowwvdr, av A€yew 
py Suvards is, rov pyropixdv, ws Tledomidas 
"Enapewarday: Kav fs dmiBavos mpdos duiAiav TB 
mane Kat yrds, ds KaddAxparidas, Tov ebyapiw 
Kal Oepamevtixdy’ Kav doberjs Kat dSdcepyos To 
cua, Tov PiAdrovoy Kal pwpadrdov, ws Nuxias 
Adpayov. otrw yap dv’ Fv 6 Unpudvns lyAwros 
éywy oxéhy ToAAd Kal xelpas Kat ddfadpyovs, et 
mavra jud puyh Side. ols Sé moduruois 
éeatt pu) odpara pydé ypjwara pdvov, adda Kat 
Tbyas Kal Suvdyets Kal aperds, dv duovodow, eis 
piav xpelav ovvribévras eddoxysety wGAdAov dAdou* 
rept tH abriy mpaéw: ody darep ot "Apyovatrat 
tov ‘Wpaxdéa xatadundvres qvayxdlovro dia ris 
yuvarkwvirisos Karaddpevo. Kal pappakevdpevos 
om@lew éavrods Kal KAemre TO vaKos. 

1 yap dv Wyttenbach: ydp. 

2 uddAoy dAdov] pGArov dx’ dddov Bernardakis; pa\Mov 9 
xwpis dddov Capps; dAdov aa’ dd\ov Kronenberg. 





> Of, Homer, Jl. x. 243. He chose Odysseus. 
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among the most powerful those who are easiest to 
get along with; for they are least likely to act 
against you and most likely to work with you, since 
they possess wisdom without contentiousness. And, 
moreover, you should know your own nature and 
choose for any purpose for which you are naturally 
less fitted than others, men who are more able rather 
than men like yourself, as Diomedes chose to go with 
him on the scouting expedition the man of prudence 
and. passed over the men of courage.? For actions 
are thus more equally balanced, and contention docs 
not arise among men whose ambitions proceed from 
different virtues and abilities. So, if you are not a 
good speaker, take an orator as your assistant in a 
lawsuit or your colleague inan = * . P* didas 
took Kipameinondas ; and if, . you 
are too lofty of speech and not persuasive in address- 
ing the masses, choose a man who is winning in his 
speech and conciliatory ; and if you are physically 
weak and incapable of hard work, choose a man 
who is fond of labour and strong, as Nicias chose 
Lamachus. For on this principle Geryon would have 
been enviable for having many legs, arms, and eyes, 
if he had directed them all by one mind. But states- 
men, by uniting for one purpose not only men’s 
persons and funds, but also their fortunes, abilities, 
and virtues, if they are in agreement, can gain 
greater reputation in connexion with the same action 
2 a vr, @* * “Ne the Argonauts, 
_7 teak a ‘ were forced to 
work through the women’s quarters” and use magic 
and drugs to save themselves and steal the golden 
fleece. 


> This refers to Jason’s seduction of Medea. 
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A + ? ue ra’ a ~ 2 , a 
BE Xpvodv pev eis ena rév lepdv cicidvres ew 
kataAelrovar, alSnpov 8 ws drAds elmeiy els 
obdey cuveradépovow. rel S€ xowdy eorw tepov 
76 ijya Bovdatov re Aros xai Todews xai 
! \ , oor ot t 
OdusSos kat Alens, abrdbev pev 78 pidomouriov 
kai dtdoxpnpariavy, domep olSnpov pearov tof 
kal vdonua Ths yuyiis, dmodvoduevos eis ayopas 
KamjAwy 7 SavecoTtOv damdppupov, 
> A ? 2 i 4 
adrés 8 daovdode tparrécbas 


rov dard Sypootwy xpnuarildpevov Hyotpevos ad’ 
iepdv KAéerrew, dnd rddwv, dnd pilwy, é« mpo- 
Sootas, dad yevSouaprupias, ovpBovdoy dmtorov 
elvat, Suxaariy émlopKov, dpyovra SwpoddKor, odde- 
uids dds kabapov aSicias. d0ev od det 7oAAd 
F rept tovrwy Aé€yetv. 

a7. ‘H 8¢ gidorysia, Kaimep obca coBapwrépa 
Tis pidoxepdelas, odK eAdrrovas exet Kijpas ev 
modrela: kal yap TO ToAMGy ary mpoceoTt paAdov' 
eudderor yap odk dpyats obdé Tameuwats adn’ éppw- 
pévais pddora Kal veavicats mpoaipéceot, Kal To 
mapa. Tov 6yAwv pdbrov modAdKis auvetaipor adrny 
820 kat ovvefwbodv trois éemaivors dxardoxerov rovel 
kat Sucperaxeipiorov. domep ody o TiAdrav 
axovoréov elvar Tots véowg ZAeyev ex maidwy edAds, 
dis odre mepixetobax xpvody adrois &whev otire Ke- 
rota. Oduis, oiketov ev rH puyfj ovppeprypevov 
exovras, auverTopevos ofan Ty ex yéevous ta- 
relvovaay els Tas Avoets adrdv apeTyy: ovTw Tapa~ 


® Of. Plato, Republic, 609 a. 
+ Tlomer, Od. v. 350. 
¢ Plato, Republic, 416 s. 
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When entering some sanctuaries men leave their 
gold outside; but iron, one may say, they do not 
at all carry into any sanctuary. And since the 
orators’ platform is a sanctuary common to Zeus the 
Counsellor and the Protector of Cities, to Themis 
and to Justice, do you strip off all love of wealth 
and of money, as you would iron full of rust* and 
a disease of the soul, cast them straightway at the 
beginning into the market-place of hucksters and 
money-lenders, 


and turning your back depart from them,? 


believing that a man who makes moncy out of public 
funds is stealing from sanctuaries, from tombs, from 
his friends, through treason and by false testimony, 
that he is an untrustworthy adviser, a perjured judge, 
a venal magistrate, in brief not free from any kind 
of iniquity. And therefore there is no need of 

saying much about these evils. 
a7. But ambition, although it is a more pre- 
tentious word than “ covetousness,” is no less per- 
nicious in the State ; for there is more daring in it; 
since it is innate, not in slothful and abject spirits, 
but in the most vigorous and impetuous, and the 
surge which comes from the masses, raising it on 
the erest of the wave and sweeping it along by shouts 
of praise, often makes it unrestrained and unmanage- 
able. Therefore, just as Plato said® that young 
people should be told from childhood that it is not 
proper for them to wear gold on their persons or to 
possess it, since they have a gold of their own 
mingled in their souls,—a figuralive reference, I 
believe, to the virtue derived by descent, which 
permeates their natures,—so let us moderate our 
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(820) pvbcdpcBa ripy didrorysiav, Aéyovres ev éavrots eyew 
xpucov ddidpbopov Kat dxjpatov Kal dypavrov bad 
Pldvov kal podpov tyjy, dua* Aoytop@ Kat rapa~ 
fewpioe TOv wenpaypéevwr yuiv Kal merrodrevpe- 

B pwr adfavopevov’ 816 pur) SetoPan ypapopevay Tysdv 
q mAarropévwn 7) xaAcoruTroupevwy, ev als Kal 7d 
evdoxipody dAAdtpidy eorw: emavetrar yap ody @ 

r 2\\? 279 @ oF eo \ 3 \ 
yéyovey add’ bf’ od yéyover cs 6 cadmucris® Kat 
6 dopuddpos. 6 5é Karwv, 4Sy Tore THs ‘Pdyns 
Karamiyimraperyns avopidvrav, odk édv atrob yevé- 
aBas “ paddov,” eon, “ Bovropan movbdveobai Twas, 
dia Te prov dvSpuds ov Kelrat i did te Keira.” Kal 
yap POdvov €. exer 7d: rowabra Kat vopiCovow of roAdol 
rots pn AaBotow adrot ydpw ddeirew, rods dé 
AaPdvras adrots* cal Bapets elvar, oloy él pwodG 

C rds xpelas aratrobvras. domep ody 6 mapamAcd- 
cas THY Lupri elr’ dvarparels wept Tov mopOudy 
obdey péya reroinkey obd€ cepuvdv, atTws 6 70d 

eS / ‘ ‘ 7 £ \ 4 

rapuctoy dudagduevos Kal TO Sypoaubviov dAods 8é 

wept my mpoedpiay TO mpuTavelov, dynrg pevt 

mpooemraiKey axpurnpicg Basrilera. 3° Spoteus. 

dpioros pev ov 6 pendevos Bedpevos Tov Towodrwy 

GAAa dedywr Kal taparravpevos: dv ’ F pt) paESioy 
4 A / > a 8, 1 r é 

D dypou twa xdpw drdcacba. Kat pirodpoodynv 
mpos TodTo puevTos, Worrep obk apyupirnv ode Supi- 
rv ayava modtretas dywrilouévors GAN’ lepdv ads 

1 THLTY, dpa] tiynwa Hartman. 
ud cadmnrhs Bernardakis : oahmeyneri}s, 
i, aurots Madvig: adrois, 


* nev added by Reiske. 
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ambition, saying that we have in ourselves honour, 
a gold uncorrupted, undefiled, and unpolluted by 
envy and “ " * ™ *** " yeases along with 
reasoning ee _ of our acts and 
public measures. Therefore we have no need of 
honours painted, modelled, or cast in bronze, in 
which even that which is admired is really the work 
of another; for the person who receives praise is 
not the man for whom the “ trumpeter” or the 
“ doryphorus,”’ ¢ for example, was made, but the man 
by whom it was made. Cato, Rome being even 
then full of portrait statues, refused to let one be 
made of himself, saying, “I prefer to have people 
ask why there is not a statue of me rather than why 
there is one.”’ Such honours do indeed arouse envy, 
and the people think that they are themselves under 
obligations to men who have not received them, but 
that those who have received them are oppressors of 
the people, as men who demand payment for their 
services. Therefore, just as a man who has sailed 
past the Syrtis and is then capsized at the channel 
has done nothing so very great or glorious, so the 
man who has watched over the treasury and the 
public revenue, but is then found wanting in the 
presidency or the prytany, is indeed dashed against 
a lofty promontory, but gets a ducking all the same. 
No, that man is the best who wants no such things 
and even avoids and refuses them when offered. 
But if it is not easy to reject some favour or some 
kindly sentiment of the people, when it is so in- 
clined, for men engaged in a political struggle for 
which the prize is not money or gifts, but which is 


* ‘lwo famous statues. The doryphorus (spear-bearer) 
was by Polyeleitus. 
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.0) dAnOds Kat orepavirny, emvypady tis dpKkel Kal 
muwdkov Kal djdiopa Kat Oadrdds, ds *"Empevidys 
édaBev & axporddews Kabhpas tiv méAw. >Avaé- 
ayopas 5é ras 8i8opudvas dels Tyas rioaro THy 
juepay exeivny, Kal? Hv dv reAeuTHon, Tovs mraidas 
apiévat railew kat cyodalew dro rOy paOnudrewy. 
tois 5¢ tods Mdyous avedotaw énra Ilépoais euw- 
kav adrots Kal roils am’ abtdy yevopuévois els robp- 
mpoatey Tis xepahjs" Thy Tidpay popely*- roto 
yap emrounjaavro otpPoroy, as Eouxe, xwpobvres 
emt tiv mpagw. éyer b€ te Kal 4 Tod Teurraxod 
TYyLh TOALTLKSY' Hs yap éxT}oaTo ywpags Tols ToAl- 
tas yiv donv ébédor haBely Kedrevobeis eAaBe 
rooavrny, Sony emfAde 76 dxdvriov adrod Baddvros* 
6 8é “Pwpaios Kéxdns, bonv‘ yypepa. mid xwdds dv 
mepunpocev. od yap pobdy elvas def rhs mpdfews 
GAAG odpBodov iv Tiyshy, iva Kat Siapdrvy moddy 
Xpovov, worrep éxetvat Sieuewav. tadv dé Anun- 
tpiov Toi Dadnpéws tpiaxociwy avdpidvrwy ovdels 

F gcyev idv otde mivov, dda mdvres ers Cdvros 
mpoarnpeOnaav: rovs 5é Anuddou katexdivevoay eis 
dpidas: kat woAAal rovadra rial memdvOacw od 
poxOnpia tod AaBdvros pdvov aAda Kat weydber Tod 
dofévros Sucyepavbeicar. 510 KdAdtorov Kai Be- 
Badrarov ebrérca Tiysts dvdaxtipiov, ai 5é weyd- 

1 rijs xepadijs] ta axéAn cuvdnrovras rH Kedadf Bernardakis 
with no indication of ms. authority. 

2 dopeiv Wyttenbach and others: dépew. 

3 KoxAys Codex Basileensis: aéaAvs, 

4 donv Wyttenbach: jv. 

* The prizes at the Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian, and 
Nemean games were crowns of wild olive, laurel, pine, and 
parsley respectively. 
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a truly sacred contest worthy of a crown,? a mere 
inscription suffices, a tablet, a decree, or a green 
branch such as Epimenides® received from the 
Acropolis after purifying the city. And Anaxagoras, 
giving up the honours which had been granted him, 
requested that on the day of his death the children 
be allowed to play and be free from their lessons. 
And to the seven Persians who killed the magi the 
privilege was granted that they and their descendants 
should wear their headdress tilted forward over the 
forehead ; for they made this, so it appears, their 
secret sign when they undertook their act. And 
there is something that indicates public spirit, too, 
about the honour received by Pittacus; for, when 
he was told to take as much as he wished of the land 
which he had gained for the citizens, he took only as 
much as he could throw a javelin over. And the 
Roman Cocles received as much as he—and he was 
lame—could plough around in one day. For the 
honour should not be payment for the action, but a 
symbol, that it may last for a long time, as those just 
mentioned have lasted. But of all the three hun- 
dred statues of Demetrius of Phalerum not one 
acquired rust or dirt ; they were all destroyed while 
he was still living; and those of Demades were 

elted down into chamber-pots. Things like that 

ave happened to many honours, they having become 
offensive, not only because the recipient was worth- 
less, but also because the gift bestowed was too 
great. And therefore the best and surest way to 
ensure the duration of honours is to reduce their 


» Epimenides of Crete was called in by the Athenians, 
apparently not far from 500 u.c., to purify the city of a 
pestilence. 
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Aa Kal drépoyKos Kat Bdpos éyovoat mapamAnolws 
Tots dovpperpors Gvopiiat Taxd mepirpérovrat. 
28. “Ovopdatw Sé vov ryuds, ds of oAAol Kaz’ 
*TparedoxXea, 
F Puts od” kaddovor, vopp 8° eridnun Kat adréds: 


eret tiv y’ ddnOuriy ryny Kat ydpw Spupevyy ev 
edvola Kal Siabdoe Tov peyvnuevwy oby drep- 
821 dijerar modurixds dip, ovdé ye Sdfav arysdoer 
pedywv 76“ rots médas dvddvew,’ ds iElov Anud- 
Kpuros, . o08€ yap Kuv@v domacpos od8’ tnmwv 
evvora Onparats Kal tamotpddots aardBAnrov, dAAd 
Kal xpjoy.ov Kal 750 ovvrpddois Kal cvviBeor Cdoug 
roadrny evepydoacbas didbeow mpos adrdv, olay 6 
Avowdyov ktiwy enedeixveto Kai rdv AyidAdws 
innuv 6 mowmris Sunyetrar aept tov Tdrpoxdov: 
otpan'S? dy cal rds peAtrras daradAdrrew Bédrioy, 
B el rods rpépovras Kat Oepametovras domdlecba Kat 
mpooieoar paddov 7 Kevreiv Kat yaderaivew €Bov- 
Aovro: vivi bé ratras péev Kanv@ KxodAdlovow, 
immovs 8 tBpvords cal xdvas damoardras KAowols 
kal xadwols d&yovow Hvaycacpévous: avOpwrov 8° 
avOpare xerporin ead mpGov éxovoiws oddev dAN’ 
9 mlorts evvoias Kab kadorayabias ddfa Kal d- 
Katacvvns maptornow. F Kai Anuoobévys dpbds 
péy.orov aropaiverat mpos Tods Tupdvvovs duda- 
Kriplov dmoriay tats méAcow TodTo yap pdAvora 
Tis yuxiis TO pépos, @ meorevopev, dAwouysov ear, 
: 1 Ff Oeuus od Meziriacus: § Oduis. 





@ Mullach, Frag. Phil. Graec. i. p. 8, 112. 
» Quoted with slightly different wording by Plutarch, 
Moralia, 1113 . 
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cost but those which are great and top-heavy and 
weighty are, like ill-proportioned .statues, quickly 
overturned. 

28. And I now give the name “ honours”’ to those 
which the multitude, to quote Empedocles,* 


Do not call as is right; and I, too, myself follow custom.* 


For the statesman will not despise the truce honour 
and favour founded upon the goodwill and disposi- 
tion of those who remember his actions, nor will he 
disdain reputation and - ** ‘ * < igh- 
bours,” as Democritus ¢ . the 
greeting of dogs nor the affection of horses is to be 
spurned by huntsmen and horse-trainers, but it is 
both advantageous and pleasant to instil into animals - 
which are brought up with us and live with us such a 
disposition towards us as was exhibited by the dog of 
Lysimachus and as the poet tells us that Achilles’ 
horses felt towards Patroclus.4 And I believe even 
bees would come off better if they would only wel- 
come and placate their keepers and attendants in- 
stead of stinging them and making them angry. But 
as it is, people punish bees with smoke and lead 
unruly horses and runaway dogs by force of bits and 


dog-collar :* aman willingly tract- 
able and an except trust in his 
goodwill and belief in his enor and justice. And 
therefore 7) ao "9 declaring that the 
greatest s 7 - against tyrants is 


distrust ; for that part of the soul with which we 
trust is most easily taken captive. Therefore just as 


e Mullach, Frag. Phil. Graec. i. p. 355, 
4 Homer, Il. xix. 40d ff. 
* Demosthenes, vi. (second Philippic) 24. 
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(821) ) domep oby ris Kaodvdpas ddofotons avdvnros fv 
 pavriKh Tois troAirats 


‘dxpavra yap pe” dynow “ ence Oeomilew 
beds, 
CQ Kal mpds mafdvrwry Kav Kaxolot Keipévw 
copy KéKAnpot, mply mrafety 5é ‘ watvoua,’ ”” 


odTws 4 mpos ’Apyuray mors Kat mpos Barrov ev- 
vous Tév modwréy peydra Tovs xXpepevous avrots 
bid. TY ddéav Obedyoe. kal Toro pev mpdrov 
Kal peyiorov eveort ain defn TH TOV mohurucdsy 
dyabov, 7 v7) mdpodov ent Tas mpagéeis 8.8080 mioris: 
S<vrepov 8 ort mpos TOvS Baoxdvous Kal mrovnpods 
Srrdov Tapa trav moMdv edvowa ols dyafois 
cor 


ws Ore peirnp 
mados eépyer pviav, 60° dd. AcSerar dav, 


amepvxovaa tov P@dvoy Kal mpds tas Suvdpers 
eraviooboa Tov ayerva ois edrrarpidais Kat TOV 
mevqra tois mAovotous Kat Toy iSudryv Trois dpyovat: 
D kal dduws, orav ddjBeve kal dpert mpooyernrar, 
popév éort media. Kal BéBavov emi rv Todretay. 
oxdrret b€ THY evavriay karapavOavey bidfeow ev 
rots mapadetypact. TODS [Lev yap Atovuaiou maidas 
Kal THY yuvatka KaramopvevoavTes of rept THY 
*Tradiav aveidov, elra Kavoavres 7a. odpara THY 
réppav Karéorretpay éx mAolov Kata THs Gaddrrns. 





* Nauck, Trag. Graee, Frag. p, 919, no. 414. From an 
unknown play. 

’ Archytas of Tarentum was a statesman, Pythagorean 
philosopher, and mathematician. He was seven times 
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Cassandra’s prophetic power was useless to the 
citizens because she was held in no esteem, “ For 
God,” she says, 
“has made me prophesy in vain, 
And those who suffer or have suffered woes 
Have called me ‘ wise’; but ore they suffer, ‘mad,’”5 
so the trust which the citizens reposed in Archytas?® 
and their goodwill towards Battus * was, on account 
of their reputation, of great advantage to those who 
made use of them. The first and most important 
advantage inherent in the reputation of statesmen is 
this : the trust.in them which affords them an entrance 
into public affairs ; and the second is that the good- 
will of the multitude is a weapon of defence for the 
good against the slanderous and wicked, 
as when. a mother 
Wards off a fly from her child when he lieth asleep in 
sweet slumber,4 

keeping off envy and in the matter of power making 
the low-born equal to the nobles, the poor to the 
rich, and the private citizen to the office-holders ; 
and in short, when truth and virtue are added to it, 
such goodwill is a steady fair wind wafting a man into 
political office. Now consider the contrary disposition 
and learn of it by examples. For the men of Italy 
violated the daughters and the wife of Dionysius,’ 
killed them, and then burned their bodies and scat- 
tered the ashes from a boat over the sea. But when 
general and never defeated. Tle lived in the fourth century 
ac. and was a friend of Plato. 

* Probably Battus III. of Cyrene is meant, under whom 
the constitution of the city was reformed about the middle 
of the sixth century uc. 4 Homer, JL. iv, 130. 

* Dionysius II. of Syracuse; ef. Life of Timoleon, chap. 
xii., and Aelian, Var. Hist, vi. 12. 
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Mevdvdpov 8é twos év Bderpois emeuxds Bact 
TE Aevoavros lr’ droBavdvros én oTpatoedov, Ty 
Bev adAnv éroujcavro Kndelav Kara TO Kowdy al 
mores, mepl Sé trav Acubdvev abrod Karagrdapres 
els dydva pdhis ovveByoav, Wore verdpevor juépos 
tcov ris tébpas dreAbetv, kal yevéobar pnpeta, 
mapa mow rob dv8pés. adbis 8 "Axpayayrivos ev 
dnadayévres Daddpidos ebndicavro yndéva dopety 
tudriov yhadkwov: of yap tanpérar Tob Tupdvvou 
yAavkivors éypdvro meprlapact. Idpaa 8, dru | 
F ypumds iv 5 Kipos, ért kal viv épdat tov ypuTav 
Kal kaAdiorous droAapBdvovow. 

29. Otrws dmdvrwy épdtrav loyupdraros do. 
kat Gedrards dorw 5 méAcou Kal Shpors 'apds eva 
BV dperiy eyyuyvduevos: ai 8 dard Bedrpwv 7 ve~ 
pajoewv 7) povondxwy pevddvupor tysal cal evSo- 
pdprupes éraipixats eoikace rodanelas, Sydwy 
det 7@ SiSdvre kat yaprLouevy TpPOGpLErouovTwy, 
edijpepdy twa Kat dBéBaov ddééav. ef pev ody J 
mparos* etna karadvOjvat Sipov bad Tod mpdrov 
dexdoavros auveider, drt riv laydv dmoBddAovaw 

822 of moAMAol rod Aap Bdvew" Hrroves yevdpevor Sef 
d€ Kai tods Sexdlovras olecar xaradvew éavrovs, 
Stary dvadwudrwv peydwy dvotpevor riv Sdéap 
isxupods mrouor Kal Opaceis rods moAdovs, cs 
héya ti kal Sobvar Kal ddedéobar xuplous dvras. 

30. Od py bud Toro puxpodroynréov ev ois 
vevopiopévors idorysjpact, TOv mpaypdrwv d- 


1 gifs 8 Bernardakis: adéis. 
2 ap&ros] mpdétws Duebner. 
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a certain man named Menander, who had been a 
good king of the Bactrians, died in camp, the cities 
celebrated his funeral as usual in other respects, but 
in respect to his remains they put forth rival claims 
and only with difficulty came to terms, agreeing that 
they should divide the ashes equally and go away 
and should erect monuments to him in all their cities. 
But, on the other hand, the Agrigentines, when they 
had got rid of Phalaris, decreed that no one should 
wear a grey cloak; for the tyrant’s servants had worn 
grey garments. But the Persians, because Cyrus 
was hook-nosed, even to this day love hook-nosed 
men and consider them the most handsome. 

29. So of all kinds of love that which is engendered 
in states and peoples for an individual because of his 
virtuc is at once the strongest and the most divine ; 
but those falsely named and falsely attested honours 
which are derived from giving theatrical perform- 
ances, making distributions of money, or offering 
gladiatorial shows, are like harlots’ flatteries, since 
the masses always smile upon him who gives to them 
and does them favours, granting him an ephemeral 
and uncertain reputation. And so he who first said 
that the people was ruined by the first man who 
bought its favour was well aware that the multitude 
loses its strength when it succumbs to bribe-taking 5 
but those also who give such bribes should bear in 
mind that they are destroying themselves when they 
purchase yeputation by great expenditures, thus 
making the multitude strong and bold in the thought 
that they have power to give and take away some- 
thing important. 

30. We ought not, however, on this account to be 
niggardly as to the customary public contributions, 
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(822) ropiavy mapeydvrwy: ws pGddov of odAol pi) 
peradiddvra tOv iSlwv mAodo.ov 7 mévyra tov 
Snuociwy KA€mrovra Sv’ éxPous éxovew, trepopiav 
Todro Kal mepippovnow aitdv' éxelvo 8 dvdyenv 

B tyyotpevor. yeyyécOwoayr obv at peraddaeis mpdrov 
pev dvrl pndevds: obrw ydp éxmArjrrovor Kal yet- 
podvrat paAddrov Tovs AapBdvovras: érevra adv Kap@ 
mpopacw doreiav Kal Kadnv éxovtt, pera TYyLijs Deod 
ndvras dyotons mpos eodBeav: éyylyverar yap 
v a a 3 A 4 ‘ / “ hi 
da rois toddots icxupd. SidBears Kal 8d£a Tod To 
Saypdvov elvar péya Kal cepvdr, drav, ods adrot 
Tydot Kat peyddous vopilovow, otrws ddedis 
cal mpobdpws rept rd Oetov dpdor pudoripov- 
pévous. womep otv 6 TlAdrwv ddethe trav mat- 

f / £ i i 4 \ 

C Sevopévwr véwy rip dppoviay riv Av8iov Kab tiv 
laort, tiv uev Td Opnv@des Kal girorevblés Hudv 
eyelpovaay ris yuyis, THY Sé 7d mpds HBovds dAt- 
oOnpsv Kat dxddacrov avfovoay: otrw od rév 
diroryudy Scar 7d povxdy Kat Onpiddes 70 

? 1 2 tg ? / ‘\ if 
Bwpordyov kai dxddacrov épefilovar Kal rpepovar, 
é \ Lr a4 a é/ 3 A 7 “ 
pddora pev é&érauve ris wédews, ef b€ pj, pedye 
kat Siaydyov rots woAAois airoupévois 7a rovadra 
bedpara ypnoras S€ Kal acippovas del mod radv 

2 Be / xP ¢ rs ‘ f 1 RL ‘ > 
dvadwpdrwy brobéces, TO KaAdv 7 TO avayKaiov 
eyovcas téAos 7) 76 yody 78d Kal Kexapiopevov 
dvev BAdBys Kal bBpews mpocovons. 
na > > ‘ a > iy i A = 
D 31. "Av & Fra THs oboias pérpia Kal KEevTpw 


1 airaév Bernardakis: adrdv. 





* Plato, Republic, 398 5. 
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if we are in prosperous circumstances; since the 
masses are more hostile to a rich man who does not 
give them a share of his private possessions than to 
a poor man who steals from the public funds, for 
they think the former’s conduct is due to arrogance 
and contempt of them, but the latter’s to necessity. 
First, then, let thé gifts be made without bargain- 
ing for anything ; for so they surprise and overcome 
the recipients more completely ; and secondly they 
should be given on some occasion which offers a good. 
and excellent pretext, one which is connected with 
the worship of a god and leads the people to piety ; 
for at the same time there springs up in the minds of 
the masses a strong disposition to believe that the 
deity is great and majestic, when they see the men 
whom they themselves honour and regard as great 
so liberally and zealously vying with each other in 
honouring the divinity. Therefore, just as Plato ¢ 
withheld the Lydian and the Ionian musical modes 
from the education of the young, because the one 
arouses that part of the soul which is inclined towards 
mourning and grief and the other strengthens that 
part which readily slips into pleasures and grows 
wanton, so you must, if possible, remove from the 
State all those free exhibitions which excite and 
nourish the murderous and brutal or the scurrilous 
and licentious spirit, or if you cannot do that, avoid 
them and oppose the multitude when they demand 
them. But always make the objects of your ex- 
penditures useful and moderate, having as their 
purpose either what is good or what is necessary, 
or at any rate what is pleasant and agreeable without 
anything harmful or outrageous in it. 

31. But if your property is moderate and in re- 
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(822) xat Siacripar. reprypapdpeva mpds TV, xpelav, 
olr’: dyevves ore Tarretvoy oddév eat meviay djL0- 
oyotvra rats Trav éxdvrwy efloracbat diroriuiats, 
Kat pi) Savetlduevor oixrpdv dua Kal xarayéAacrov 
elvat epi tas Aevrovpylias: od yap dAavOdvovew 
eLacbevoivres 7) pidors évoyAoivres 7) Owmevdovres 
Savetords, wore pr) Sdgay adrots pnd? ioxdy adAd 
péaddrov aloydvny Kat karappdvnow amo rév Tovov- 

E rev dvakupdrwv tadpyew. 810 xprowov del mpos 
7a Towtra peprfobar tod Aapudxou Kal rob Ow- 
kiwvos: odros pev yap, afcodvrav adrov év Aucia 
rav Abnvatwy émdobvat Kal kporodvrwy moAAdKus 
aloyuvolunv dv” elmev “ duty pev emididods 
Kadducdet 8¢ rodrw pr) daobibods,” Sei€as tov 
Saveoriv. Aduayos 8 ey rots ris otparnylas del 
mpoogypapev dzrodoyiapois dpytpiov els xpyni- 
Sas atr@ xal tudriov: “Eppwv 8¢ @ecoadol 
dedyovr, tiv apyyv tnd mevias empicavro 
Adyuvov olvov Kara paiva SiSdvar Kab pédiuvoy 
dddtrav dd’ éxdorns terpddos. otrws ovr’ d- 

BF yevvés dort reviay dpodoyelv, odre Aeimovras mpos 
Sdvapuv ev wddeor THV eorubvrwv Kal yopnyodvrwn 
of ‘révnres, av mappynotav dx’ dperijs Kal miorw 
Bywor. Sef 84 pddvora Kpareiy éavrdv ev ols 
roovros Kal pir’ eis media xaroPaivery ‘mrelov 





¢ Lamachus was an Athenian general who was killed in 
the battle at the Anopus near Syracuse in 414: n.c, 

» Phocion was a famous Athenian general in the fourth 
century u.c. He was elected general forty-five times. He 
was virlual ruler of Athens when sro ariel was in power, 
but in 318 p.c. was tried and executed by the Athenians, 
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lation to your needs strictly circumscribed “as by 
centre and radius,” it is neither ignoble nor humiliat- 
ing at all to confess your poverty and to withdraw 
from among those who have the means for public ex- 
penditures, instead of borrowing money and making 
yourself at once a pitiful and a ridiculous object in 
the matter of ‘your public contributions ; for men 
* *, resources when they kcep 
: ' truckling to moncy-lenders ; 
so that it is not reputation or power, but rather 
shame and contempt, which they acquire by such 
expenditures. And therefore it is always desirable 
in connexion with such things to remember La- 
machus® and Phocion®; for the latter, when the 
Athenians at a sacrifice called upon him to contribute 
and repeatedly raised a clamour, said, ‘‘ I should be 
ashamed if I gave you a contribution and did not 
pay Callicles here what I owe him,” pointing to his 
money-lender. And Lamachus always, when he was 
general, entered in his accounts money for shoes and 
a cloak for himself. And when Hermon ‘tried to 
avoid office on the plea of poverty, the Thessalians 
voted to give him a flask * of wine monthly and a 
measure 4 of meal every four days. So it is not 
ignoble to confess poverty, and poor men, if by 
reason of their virtue they enjoy freedom of speech 
and public confidence, have no less influence in their 
cities than those who give public entertainments and 
exhibitions. The statesman must, then, do his best 
to control himself in such matters and not go down 
Soon after that a publie burial and a statue were decreed for 
him. The story told here is found also in the dloralia, 
p. 533 a. 
* About six pints. 
4 About a bushel and a half. 
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inmedot payovpevoy par emt orddia Kat Oupédas 
Kal rpanélas mévnta mAovatois trép S0&yns Kat 
Suvacrelas Siaywrilduevov: add’ an’? dperis Kab 
fpovyparos det peta Adyou treipwpyevors dyew THY 

823 adduw, ols od udvov 76 KaAdy Kal TO Geuvdy GAAG Kal 
TO Kexyapiapevoy Kal dywydov éveore ‘ Kpoweiwy 
aiperwtepoy orarjpwv.’ ot yap addins odd’ 
eraxbys 6 xpnords od adbldkacréds eoTw 6 
adppwv avip Kat 


, , ca > > cat / 
oreiyes ToAirais Opp eywv idely mxpdv, 


dda, mpOrov perv edmpooryyopos Kal Kowds wv 
meAdoat Kat mpocedAety drracw, oixiay Te Tapéywy 
dkAevorov ws Auéva dvEmov del rots yprCovor, 
Kat To KnSenovixdy Kal pAdvOpwrov od xpelais 
odde mpdfeor pdvov adda Kal TO cuvadyeivy mraiovar 
B kat xaropOotor ovyyaipew emiderxvdpevos: oddaph 
8é Avmnpds 088° evoyAdv olxera@v wAyGer wept Aov- 
tpov H Karadjypeot Tomwy ev Bedtpors obd€e ois 
els Tpudyy Kat rodvréAcay emipOdvors trapdonpos": 
GAN toos Kal duadds eobffre kat Siairn Kal rpodats 
maidwv Kal beparrela yuvaids, olov dwodnpety Kal 
ovvavOpwrety tots moAAots BovAduevos. esrevra 
avp.Bovdov edvouvv Kal ouviyyopoy duicbov Kai d.- 
addaxriy edpev mpos yovaikas dvdpav Kai pidwy 
mpos aAdjAous trapéxwv éauTdv, od pukpov hucpas 


1 gapdonpos] Reiske suggests aapacijpos, Bernardakis 
mapaonpov, Hartman éidfovos émorpors. 








* Of. Pollux, iii. 87, ix. 84, but, as Bernardakis suggests, 
Plutarch may have added the word for “ more desirable,” 
in which case there is here no real quotation. 
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into the plain on foot to fight with cavalry; if he 
is poor, he must not produce foot-races, theatrical 
shows, and banquets in competition with the rich for 
reputation and power, but he should vie with those 
who try always to lead the State on the strength of 
virtue and wisdom, combined with reason, for in such 
are found not only nobility and dignity but also the 
power to win and attract the people, a thing “ more 
desirable than gold coins of Croesus.” ¢ Tor the 
good man is neither presumptuous nor offensive, 
and the prudent man is not over-blunt in speech, 
nor does he 


Walk with a mien his townsmen bitter find,” 


but in the first place he is affable and generally ac- 
cessible and approachable for all, keeping his house 
always unlocked as a harbour of refuge for those in 
need, and showing his solicitude and friendliness, not 
only by acts of service, but also by sharing the griefs 
of those who fail and the joys of those who succeed ; 
and he is in no way disagreeable or offensive by 
reason of the number of the servants who attend him 
at the bath or by appropriating seats at the theatre, 
nor is he conspicuous for invidious exhibitions of 
luxury and extravagance ;_ but he ig on an equal 
level with others in his clothing and daily life, in 
the bringing up of his children and as regards the 
servants who wait upon his wife, as one who wishes 
to live like the masses and be friendly with them. 
And, moreover, he shows himself a kindly counsellor, 
an adyocate who accepts no fee, and a kind-hearted 
conciliator when husbands are at variance with their 
wives or friends with one another. He spends no 


> Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 919, no. 415. 
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* Nauek, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 853, no. 753 Kock, Com. : 
4tt. Frag. iii, p. 612, no. 1229. Plutarch, Moralia, 88 x, 
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small part of the day engaged in the publie business 
on the orators’ platform of the senate or the as- 
sembly, and thenceforth all the rest of his life he 


Draws to himself as north-east wind draws clouds * 


services and commissions from every quarter. But 
since he is always devoting his thoughts to the public 
weal and regards public office as his life and his 
work, not, like most people, as an interruption to 
leisure: and a compulsory expense,—by all these and 
similar qualities he turns and attracts the people 
towards himself, for they see that the flatteries and 
enticements of others are spurious and counterfeit 
when compared with his care and forethought. 
The flatterers of Demetrius would not address the 
other monarchs as. kings, but called Seleucus “ Ruler 
of Elephants ” and Lysimachus “ Guardian of the 
Treasure’ and Ptolemy ‘“‘ Admiral of the Fleet ”’ 
and Agathocles “ Lord of the Isles’’; but the 
multitude, even if at first they reject the good and 
wise man, afterwards, when they have become ac- 
quainted with his truthfulness and his character, 
consider him alone a statesmanlike, public-spirited 
man and a ruler, whereas they consider and call the 
others, one a provider of choruses, one a giver of 
banquets, and one a director of athletics. Then, 
just as at banquets, though Callias or Alcibiades 
pay the bill, it is Socrates to whom they listen, 
and Socrates on whom all eyes are turned, so in 
States in which the conditions are sound Ismenias 
makes contributions, Lichas gives dinners, and 
Niceratus provides choruses, but it is Epameinondas, 
Aristeides, and Lysander who are the rulers, public 
uses the same simile, and this line is quoted as a proverb by 
Aristotle, Afeteor. 364 b 13. . 
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men, and generals. So, observing these things, we 
must not be humiliated or overwhelmed by the 
reputation with the masses gained from theatres, 
kitchens, and assembly-halls, remembering that it 
lasts but a short time and ends the minute the 
gladiatorial and dramatic shows are over, since 
there is nothing honourable or dignified in it. 

$2. Now those who are skilled in tending and 
keeping bees think that the hive which hums loudest 
and is most full of noise is thriving and in good con- 
dition ; but he to whom God has given the care of 
the rational and political swarm will judge of its 
happiness chiefly by the quietness and tranquillity 
of the people ; he will accept and imitate to the best 
of his ability the other precepts of Solon, but will 
wonder in great perplexity why that great man 
prescribed that in case of factional disorder whoever 
joined neither faction should be deprived of civic 
rights. For in a body afflicted with disease the 
beginning of a change to health does not come from 
the diseased parts, but it comes when the condition 
in the healthy parts gains strength and drives out 
that which is contrary to nature; and in a people 
afflicted with faction, if it is not dangerous and de- 
structive but is destined to cease sometime, there 
must be a strong, permanent, and permeating ad- 
mixture of sanity and soundness ; for to this element 
there flows from the men of understanding that which 
is akin to it, and then it permeates the part which is 
diseased ; but States which have fallen into complete 
disorder are utterly ruined unless they meet with 
some external necessity and chastisement and 
are thus forcibly compelled by their misfortunes to 
be reasonable. Yet certainly it is not fitting in time 
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1 xat added by Reiske. 


A nt 
* This refers to the doctrine held by the Epicurean and 
Sceptic Schools of philosophy that the perfect state is that of 
complete tranquillity. 
» 'Theramenes was prominent in the oligarchy at Athens 
in 411 u.c., but later turned against his former associates. 
In 404 2.0. he was elected one of the ‘‘ Thirty Tyrants,” but 
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arise among them and to regard this as the greatest 
and noblest function of what may be called the art 
of statesmanship. Tor observe that of the greatest 
blessings which States can enjoy,—peace, liberty, 
plenty, abundance of men, and concord,—so far 
as peace is concerned the peoples have no need of 
statesmanship at present ; for all war, both Greck 
and foreign,® has been banished from among us 
and has disappeared; and of liberty the peoples 
have as great a share as our rulers grant them, and 
perhaps more would not be better for them; but 
bounteous productiveness of the soil, kindly temper- 
ing of the seasons, that wives may bear “ children 
like to their sires,” # and that the offspring may live 
in safety—these things the wise man will ask the 
gods in his prayers to grant his fellow-citizens. 


tried to restrain his colleagues and was put to death by them. 
He was nicknamed Cothurnus because the buskin could be 
worn on either foot, as he was a member of each party in 
turn (cf. “ turncoat’), Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 
28. 5, praises him as a patriot. 

¢ For the phrase of, Thucydides, ii, 364. 

4 Hesiod, WVorks and Days, 233. 
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1 épywr] epyov Coraes. 

3 wapévres Xylander: apdvres. Bernardakis prefers 
mrapievres. 3 & dmodatoat Madvig: evamrodaica, 
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There remains, then, for the statesman, of those 
activities which fall within his province, only this— 
and it is the equal of any of the other blessings :— 
always to instil concord and friendship in those who 
dwell together with him and to remove strifes, dis- 
cords, and all enmity. He will talk, as in the case 
of quarrels among friends, first with the persons 
who think they are the more aggrieved, and will 
appear to share their fecling of wrong and anger, 
then he will try in this way to mollify them and teach 
them that those who let wrongs go unheeded arc 
superior to those who are quarrelsome and try to 
compel and overcome others, not only in reasonable- 
ness and character, but also in wisdom and greatness 
of spirit, and that by yielding in a small thing they 
gain their point in the best and most important 
matters. Then he will instruct his people both 
individually and collectively and will call attention 
to the weak condition of Greek affairs, in which it is 
best for wise men to accept one advantage—a life 
of harmony and quiet—since fortune has left us no 
prize open for competition. For what dominion, 
what glory is there for those who are victorious? 
What sort of power is it which a small edict of a 
a i * transfer to another man and 

: : ; nothing in it seriously worth 
while? But just as a conflagration does not often 
begin in sacred or public places, but some lamp left 
neglected in a house or some burnt rubbish causes 
a great flame and works public destruction, so dis- 
order in a State is not always kindled by contentions 
about public matters, but frequently differences 
arising from private affairs and offences pass thence 
into public life and throw the whole State into con- 
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fusion. Therefore it behoves the statesman above 
all things to remedy or prevent these, that some of 
them may not arise at all and some may be quickly 
ended and others may not grow great and extend 
to public interests, but may remain merely among 
the persons who are at odds with one another. He 
should do this by noticing himse"® * ° " 7 
to others that private troubles 

of public ones and small troubles of great ones, if 
they are overlooked and do not in the beginning 
receive treatment or soothing counsel. 

For example, at Delphi the greatest insurrection 
is said to have been caused by Crates, whose daughter 
was to be married to Orsilaiis, the son of Phalis; but 
then, when at the betrothal the Hee ey eg Se 
the middle of its own accord, ' 
as an omen, left his bride, and went away with his 
father. But Crates a little later, secretly putting 
a sacred object of gold into their possession while 
they: - “7 * . aused Orsilaiis and his brother 
to be precipice without trial and 
later slew some of their friends and relatives when 
they were suppliants in the sanctuary of Athena- 
before-the-Temple. But after many such things 
had taken place the Delphians put Crates and his 
fellow-partisans to death, and with their property, 
which had been declared accursed, they built the 
lower temples. And at Syracuse there were two 
young men, intimate friends, one of whom, being 
entrusted with his friend’s beloved for safe-keeping, 
seduced him while the other was away; then the 
latter, as if to repay outrage with outrage, com- 
mitted adultery with the offender’s wife. Thereupon 
one of the elder men came forward in the senate and 
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1 drodaiou Coraes: droAdcat 
3 Tapidde Bernardakis: wapSdAov or rapSdAaou, 
3 dAtyov Benseler: dAtyou. 
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moved that both be banished before the State reap 
the result and be infected with enmity through 
them. His motion, however, was not carried, and 
from this beginning disorder arose which caused 
great disasters and overthrew the most excellent 
government. And indeed you yourself also no 
doubt have excellent examples at home in the enmity 
of Pardalas and Tyrrhenus, which came near to de- 
stroying Sardis by involving the State in rebellion 
and war as the result of petty private matters. 
Therefore the statesman should not despise such 
offences as may, like diseases in a person, spread 
quickly, but he should take hold of them, suppress 
them, and cure them. For by attention, as Cato 
says, the great is made small and the small is re- 
duced to nothing. And for this there is no more 
persuasive device than for the statesman to show 
himself in his private differences mild and conciliatory, 
persisting without anger in his original reasons for 
disagreement, and treating no one with contentious- 
ness, anger, or any other passion which injects harsh» 
ness and bitterness into unavoidable disputes. For 
we put soft gloves on the hands of those who compete 
in the boxing-school, that the contest may not have 
a fatal result, its blows being soft and not painful ; 
and in law-suits against one’s fellow-citizens it is 
better to treat the causes of disagreement pure and 
simple in one’s pleading, and not, by sharpening 
and poisoning matters, as if they were darts or 
arrows, with bad words, malice, and threats, to make 
them incurable, great, and of public importance. 





4 apooxpoundrwy Bernardakis: mpocxpovopdrwr. 
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For a man who proceeds in this way towards those 
with whom he himself has to do will find that others 
also yield to him; and rivalries affecting public 
interests, if private enmities are done away with, 
become of slight importance and do no serious or 
incurable harm, 
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ON MONARCHY, DEMOCRACY, 
AND OLIGARCHY 


(DE UNIUS IN REPUBLICA DOMI- 
NATIONE, POPULARI STATU, ET 
PAUCORUM IMPERIO) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tus essay is evidently only a fragment, as Wytten- 
bach long ago pointed out. The opening words 
indicate that the author delivers it as an address 
before an audience to which he has spoken on the 
day before, but nothing further is known about the 
circumstances. Few scholars now believe that the 
author is Plutarch, though who the writer was is not 
known. The substance of the fragment is derived 
chiefly from the Republic of Plato. 
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eC Oa 4 al] 82 xat codex E. 
5 : ay ec Ae} : a DY, 
° da reyitwpev H.N.F. from Pindar, Frag. 194 (206), 
p. 465 ed. Schroeder; exrivwpev Wytienbach: ef drruc@ pey, 
7 aAeoves Bernardakiis : mAdoves. 
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ON MONARCHY, DEMOCRACY, AND 
OLIGARCHY 


1, Now as I was myself bringing before this com- 
pany as a court of judgement the talk that I pre- 
sented to you'yesterday, I thought I heard, while 
wide awake, not in a dream,* Political Wisdom 
saying : 


Golden foundation is wrought for canticles sacred,® 


so the speech, which exhorts and encourages you to 
enter political life has been laid as a basis. ‘‘ Come, 
let us now build walls,” ° building upon the exhorta- 
tion the teaching which is due. And it is due to 
anyone who has received the exhortation and the 
impulse to engage in public affairs that he next 
hear and receive precepts of statecraft by the use of 
which he will, so far as is humanly possible, be of 
service to the people and at the same time manage 
his own affairs with safety and rightful honour. But 
as a step towards that which follows and a conse- 
quence of that which has been said, we must consider 
what is the best form of government. For just as 
there are numerous modes of life for a man, so the 


@ Of, Homer, Od. xix. 547, 
+ Pindar, Frag. 194 (206), p. 465 ed, Schroeder. 
* Pindar, ibid. 
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ort Kal Sijov ' wodureia Bios: ore AaPely rhv 
dplornv avayxatov: yap éx macdv alproerat 
ratrny 6 modiruKds } Tv Aowndv Thy duovordrny, 
ei ravrny ddvvarov. 

2. Aéyeras pev 81) modirela Kat perdAnyus Tov 
ey rode Sixaiwy: ds dapev "AAcEdvSpw toduretav 
Meyapets ndloacba: too 8 eis yeAwra Oepévov 
riv orovdyy adtdv, elmetv exelvous drt pdvyw mpd- 
Tepov Ty moAuretav “pare? kat per’ exetvov adt@ 


D yndicawro: rév 8¢ Oavpdoavra Sdéacbar 76 Thor 


év 7 omaviw riOduevov. dA€yerar Sé Kat Bios 
dv8pds modurixod Kal ta Kowd mpdrrovros moAL- 
reia* Kabd rv TlepuxAgous modurelav ematvodpev 
kal rh Biavros, Wéyouev 88 rv ‘YaepBdrov xal 
Kréwvos. evoe 8¢ kal plav wpagw edoroyov els Ta 
owe. Kal Aapmpav trodurelay mpocayopevovow, olov 
xpnudrwv émiSocw, SidAvow morduov, ynpioparos 
elonynow: Kad Kal rodredoacbar rdv deiva o7j- 
pepov Aéyopev, et TUYOL Te Seampakduevos ev Kowd 
ray Sedvrwy. 

8. Tlapa advra radra Aéyeras modureia Taets 


/ 
Exal xardoracis méAews Sioioica ras mpdgeis: 


Kabd act tpets efvar modurelas, povapyiay Kal 

dduyapylay Kal Snuoxpariav, dv kat ‘Hpddoros ev 

Th tplrn odyxprow memoinrat: Kal Soxotor yerrka~ 

Tara. elyat, tas yap dAdas, domep év Tots pou- 

auxots Siaypdpace rOv mpebrwy tpdrwy avienevwv 

i} ererewoudvwv, ovpPéBnxe mapaxpovoers Kal 
1 4 added by Reiske. 


* Tlerodotus, iii. 80-84. 
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government (politeia) is the life of a people, and 
therefore it is essential for us to take the best form 
of it; for of all forms the statesman will choose the 
best or, if he cannot obtain that, then the one of 
all the rest which is most like it. 

2. Now the word politeia (citizenship) is defined 
also as ‘‘ having a share of the rights in a State,” as 
we say the Megarians voted Alexander the potiteia 
(citizenship) ; and when he made fun of their eager- 
ness, they told him that up to that time they had 
conferred citizenship upon Heracles only and now 
upon himself. Then Alexander was astonished and 
accepted the gift, thinking that its rarity gave it 
value. But the life of a statesman, a man who 
is occupied in public affairs, is also called politeta 
(statecraft) ; as, for example, we commend the 
politeia (statecraft) of Pericles and of Bias, but con- 
demn that ¢f “ -- th" '* Cleon. And some 
people even . act for the public 
benefit a politeta (politic act), such, for example, as a 
gift of money, the ending of a war, the introduction 
of a bill in parliament; and accordingly we say 
nowadays that so-and-so has performed a politeza 
if he happens to have put through some needed 
public measure. 

3. Besides all these, politeta is defined as an order 
and constitution of a State, which directs its affairs ; 
and accordingly they say that there are three 
politeiae (forms of government), monarchy, oligarchy, 
and democracy, a comparison of which is given by 
Herodotus in his third book. They appear to be 
the most typical forms; for the others, as happens in 
musical scales when the strings of the primary notes 
are relaxed or tightened, turn out to be errors 
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F diadBopas car’ ereulww cat trepBodyy elvar. rad- 
ras 8é kal mdeiorov Kal péyrorov ev yepoviars 
Suvnbeloas rdv ebvv daexdAnpdoavro ras mod- 
elas, [époat pev adtoxpari Baowvelay Kat ayur~ 
evOuvov, Lmapriarar 8 dpvorokparikny dAvyapyiay 
kat addéxaarov, "A@nvator 8 adrdvopoy kai dxpa-~ 
Tov OnwoKpariav. dy duapravopevwy maparpoTal 
Kal daepxvoes cloly ai Aeyduevar Tupavvides Kat 
duvacreiat Kal dyAoKpariat: dray Baoweia pev 

827 bBpw evrékn Kat ro’ dvumedbvvoy: ddvyapyia & 
brepppoovynv Kal Td avOades: Snuoxparia 8° av- 
apxiav, iodrns 5° duerpiav, wacar 5é 76 dvdnrov. 

4. “Qorep obv 6 dppoviKds Kai povoikos ayia 
mavrl pev dpydvyw xpyoetar mpoowd® TexviK@s dp- 
poodpevos Kal Ady Kpovwv ExaoTov, ws mépurev 
eppedes Urnyetv: 7dy pévror cvpBovrdw TAdrwve 
xXpyodpevos, myKxribas, cayBdKas Kal padrijpia 7oAv- 
ployya «at BapBirovs Kat rpiywva® maparémpas, 

Bri Adpay Kat rHv KiOdpay mporiyjoer: tov adrov 
Tpdmov 6 TodiTiKOS dvnp ed pev dAtyapxtay AaKkw~ 
venv kat Auovdpyeov perayeiptetrar, ovvapjood~ 
pevos atr@ Tovs ivoxparets Kal dporimous av8pas, 
hovyh mpooBialduevos’ ed Sé modvdbdyyw Kat 
Trodvydpd@ cuvoicerar Snwoxparig, ra wev dviels ra 
& éecretvwy ris wodtreias, yaAdoas 7° ev Kaip@ Kal 
Kapteps ablis eudds, avTiPfvar Kal dvrioyely 
émordpevos’ ef 8° aipecis abt Sobein, xabdrep 


1 Kai ro added by Vatzig. * §’ added by Reiske. 
3 splywva Xylander from Plato: rpiBwva. 
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and corruptions through deficiency or excess. Of 
these forms of government, which have achieved 
the widest and greatest power in their periods of 
dominion, the Persians received as their lot royalty 
absolute and irresponsible, the Spartans oligarchy 
aristocratic and uncontrolled, the Athenians de- 
mocracy ““;-7-: ° ~~ T-indiluted. When these 
forms at _ their perversions and 
exaggerations are what are called (1) tyranny, (2) 
the predominance of great families, (3) or mob- 
rule: that is, (1) when royalty breeds violence and 
irresponsible action; (2) oligarchy, arrogance and 
presumptuousness ; (3) gered brecds anarchy, 
equality, excess, and all of them folly. 

4. So, just as a real musician will make use of 
every instrument harmoniously, adapting it skilfully 
and striking each one with regard to its natural 
tunefulness, and yet, following Plato’s advice,’ will 
give up guitars, banjoes, psalteries with their many 
sounds, harps and string triangles and prefer the 
lyre and the cithara; in the same way the real 
statesman will manage successfully the oligarchy 
that Lycurgus established at Sparta, adapting to 
himself the colleagues who have equal power and 
honour and quiet’: “-reii isn ‘o do his will; 
he will also geton sw ‘iit edie nies with its many 
sounds and strings by loosening the strings in some 
matters of government and tightening them in 
others, relaxing at the proper time and then again 
holding fast mightily, knowing how to resist the 
masses and to hold his ground against them. But 
if he were given the choice among governments, 


@ See Aristotle, Politics, iv. 4. 1 on Suvacrefa. 
» Plato, Republic, 399 c, v. 
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(827) dpydvwv, r&v Trodute@v, od av dAAnv edouro mA 


av povapxiav, WAdrwr mevlouevos, tiv pdyyv 
Suvaperyy tov évreAf Kal SpOiov exetvov ws aAn- 
C 0&s ris dperfjs tTévov dvacxéabar Kal pyre mpos 
dvdiyreny barre pos xdpw dppdcat” Tod ovppepovros. 
ab pev yap ada molvretae tpdrov Twa. Kparoupevat 
Kparobot real pepopevat pépovar Tov mroAurucdy, ove 
éxovra thy toxdy BeBatov ent rovrous,’ map’ dv 
éxet TO loxdov, dAAd modAdKis dvayKalduevov 7d 
AtoyvAeov dvagwreiv, & mpos tiv tixny expiiro 
Anpajrptos 6 troAvopkntis amoBadwy rv tyenoviay 


ot Tol pe dvads,® ov pe karaidew port Soxeis.® 


1 dppudoa} dpudoa dvev Wyttenbach; dpyudom 7 Hutton; 
Gppdoar amo? 
2 rovrous Meziriacus: rodrou, 
FA Peowernwates “bow ~-d te iy? Ebuaas, but needlessly, 
4 ‘ mgs. in Life of Demetrius, 
chap. xxxy.: Karai#euw. 
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like so many tools, he would follow Plato’s advice 
and choose no other than monarchy, the only one 
which is able to sustain that top note of virtue, 
high in the highest sense, and never let it be 
tuned down under compulsion or expediency. For 
the other forms of government in a certain sense, 
although controlled by the statesman, control him, 
and although carried along by him, carry him along, 
since he has no firmly established strength to oppose 
those from whom his strength is derived, but is often 
compelled to exclaim in the words of Aeschylus 4 
which Demetrius the City-stormer employed against 
Fortune after he had lost his hegemony, 


Thou fanst my flame, methinks thou burnst me up. 


« Nauck, rag. Graee, Frag. p. 107, no. 359; Lifa of 
Demetrius, chap, xxxv. 





5 Wyttenbach, followed by Dibner and others, indicates 
a break at this point, 
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THAT WE OUGHT NOT TO 
BORROW 
(DE VITANDO AERE ALIENO) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tus brief essay consists of repeated warnings, en- 
livened by  - : 
running int =: : 

it was deli: . 

have been interesuing Lo al audience ot Piutaren s 
time, and may have been written with an audience 
in mind. It contains no profound or original doc- 
trines, but is simply an agreeable presentation of 
somewhat commonplace eae  Jearned, 
rather literary, rather sen “|, . sanderh 
reader, rather amusing. 
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. ‘0 Adres év tots Népois ode €& peradAapBa- 
B vew vSaros dAdorpiov tods yelrovas, ay pt) wap” 
abrots dpvgavres dypt Tis Kepapirisos KaAovpevns 
yijs dyovov edpwat vduaros TO xwplov' 4 yap Kepa- 
iris dvow éxovoa Aumapay Kal mvKviy aréyer 
mapaArapotca 76 dypov Kal ob dulnot: dety* 8 pera- 
AapBdvew rdAdotplov® rods t.ov erfjoacBas pa) 
Suvapévous* daropia yap BonOeiv Tov véov. dp’ od* 
87) ede Kal‘ wept ypynudrwy elvar vdépov, dmws jr} 
5 f > es 5° 29 LAA iy A 
F SaveiLwvrar rap’ érépwv pnd’ én’ adorpias myyas 
Badilwor, pz) mpdrepov olKot Tas adradv adoppas 
? t ‘ ’ v > 1 
eerdybavres Kab cuvayaydyres Womep ex ABddwy 
TO xpjoysov Kal dvayKatov atrois; vurl 8° dad 
tpudijs kal padakias 7) moAureAcias od xpavrat rots 
x Foal Ww > RY “a > \ ~ > 
éauT@y, Exovres, GAAG AauPdvovary emt TOAA@ map 
érépwy, pn) Sedpevor Texuyprov Sé peya: Tots yap 
3 4 ? / > ‘ i ? i 
dmdpo.s od SavetLovaty, adda Bovdopévors edzropiav 
tw éavtots Krac0at- Kal waprupa didwor Kal Be- 
1 Seiv Xylander: Sez, 
: ta Morpiou Bernardakis: rod aMorpiou, 


3 dp’ ob Duebner: dpa or dpa. 
4 39 Be, xat Wyttenbach: Sebeucrats 
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THAT WE OUGHT NOT TO BORROW i 


1. Plato in the Laws forbids people to take any 
water from a neighbour’s land unless they have dug 
on their own land down to a layer of potter's clay, 
as it is called, and found that the place will not pro- 
duce a flow of water; for the potter’s clay, being 
by nature oily and solid, holds hack the water that 
reaches it and does not let it through ; but, he says, 
those shall have a share of others’ water who cannot 
get any of their own, for the law gives relief to those 
in want, Ought there not, then, to be a law about 
money also, that people shall not borrow from others 
or resort to other people’s springs who have not first 
examined their resources at home and brought to- 
gether, as from little trickles, what is useful and 
necessary to themselves? But now, because of 
their luxury and effeminacy or their extravagance, 
they make no use of what is their own, though they 
possess it, but take from others at a high rate of 
interest, though they have no need of doing so. 
There is strong evidence of this: loans are not 
made to people in need, but to those who wish to 
acquire some superfluity for themselves. And a 
man produces a witness and a surety to aver that, 


§ Plato, Laws, 8-L4 2. 
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Bosworth agiov, dre exer, mucrevecOan, d€ov Exovra. 
py SaveilecOa. 
2. Ti Oepamevers tov tpamelirny 7 mpayyarev- 
828 THY 5 dno THs iSias ddvewoat tpamélns: exemrespuorr” 
exels, maporpidas d apyupas, Aexavidas- drd8ov raira 
TH xpeig: amy 5é tparelay % uy Kady AdAls 7 Tévedos 
durucoopjoet toils Kepapeois, xabaperépors ovat 
‘Trav dpyupa@v- odie ole TOKOU Bape kab Suoxepes 
dorep tod cab? Hyepay emipputaivovros tiv moAv- 
Téhevay, od” dvapyijcet tov kahavddy Kal THs 
voupnvias, Bulg iepwrdrny Tpepav ovoav droppdda 
mrovodow of daveroral Kal orbytov. Tous pev yap 
drt rob mronhety rifevras évéxupo. 7a, obra oud” 
B av 6 Geds opaetev 6 Krijovos: aicxvvovrat Tuy 
AapBdvovres, odk alcydvorra. téKov rav iSiev 
Bidovres. Kaitot 6 ye Jlepuxdfs exeivos tov ris 
beds Kéopov, ayovra tdhavra, TecoupaKovTa Xpu- 
oiov dmepbou, _Teptauperov énoinaey, dmws, epn, 
Xpnodpevor mpos TOV mAepov aides drro8Gpiev Ha} 
éharrov odiody Kal jpets worrep év rodvopKia. Tals 
Xpelous HA mapadexaieba ppoupay daverorod wode- 
pilov, pnd dpav ra adrdy émi Bovreig. Di8dpeva.: 
ddd Tis tpamélys meptehovres. Te [Lt xphoua, THS 
Koirns, TOY oxynudtuy, ris Siairyns, éAevOdpovs di0- 
puddrrwpev éavrots, ws dmoddoovres abbis, édy 
edruxrjowper. 
GC 3. At pev ob ‘Papatoy yuvaties eis derapyiy 
7 Iluliw ’AmdAdwn tov Koopov éenédwxay, dbev 








4 The Greek word means bank, as well as able. 
> ‘That interest was due on the first of the month is amply 
attested. Cf. Aristophanes, Clouds, 17, 1134, Horace, 
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since the man has property, he deserves credit, 
whereas, since he he it, he ought not to be 
borrowing. 

2. Why do you pay court to the banker or broker ? 
Borrow of your own table *; you have drinking-cups, 
silver dishes, bonbonniéres. Pawn these for your 
needs. Beautiful Aulis or Tenedos will adorn your 
table in their stead with pottery that is cleaner than 
the silver ware; it does not have the heavy, dis- 
agreeable smell of interest defiling every day like 
rust the surface of your extravagance, nor will it 
keep reminding you of the first of the month and the 
new moon,’ which, though really the holiest day of the 
month, the money-lenders have made accursed and 
detested. For as to those who, instead of selling 
their belongings, give them as security, not even the 
God of Property couldsavethem. They are ashamed 
to accept a price, but not ashamed to pay interest on 
what is their own. And yet the great Pericles made 
the ornaments of the Goddess, which weighed forty 
talents of refined gold,* so that they could be taken 
off, “ in order,” he said, ‘‘ that we may use it for the 
expenses of the war, and then pay back an equal 
amount.” And so let us likewise, when we are, as 
it were, besieged by our needs, refuse to admit the 
garrison of a money-lender, our enemy, or to allow 
our property to be sold into slavery. No, let us pre- 
serve our liberty by taking off what is useless from 
our table, our bed, our vehicles, and our daily ex- 
penses, intending to pay it back if we are fortunate. 

3. Now the Ro: ~ a '* sir ornaments as 
an offering to Pyt’ ‘ ‘them made the 


Satires, i. 3. 87 (tristes kalendae), for the detestation of the 
day. * Thucydides, ii. 18. 
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(828) 6. ypucods xparnp eis AeAdods éreudOy af 8é 
apyndoviwy yuvaires exeipayro tas Kedadds Kat 
rats Opiély evreivar ras pnyavas Kal 7a Spyava 
mapéoxov Umép THs matpioas’ Hyueis, 5é- THY adbr- 
dpxevay alcxyuvdpevot. Karadovrobpev éavtods tb7o~ 
Ojxous Kal ovpBodaios, Séov eis adrd TA ypHoua 
ovoraddvras Kal avoTreipabévras ex tdv dxypjotwr 
Kal mepitTOv KataKxorévrwy H mpabévrwy ehevdepias 
atrois tepdv iSptcacbas Kat téxvois Kal yovartiv. 
D4 per yap “Apremss 4 ev "Eddow rots -xpecborats, 
drav Karadvywow «ls TO ltepdv adriis, dovdAiav 
mapéye. Kat dSevay ad TOv Saveiwy' 7d 8é ris 
evTeAcias Kat dovdov kai dBarov wavrayod rots 
addpoow dvaténrarar, TOAARs oxodfs edpvywpiay 
mapexov thapdy Kat emiryov. ws yap 4 Iubia rots 
’"AOnvatois wept ta Mydixd retyos EvAwor S8dvae 
tov Bedv ébn, Kdxeivor riv xwpay Kat Thy addy 
Kal 7a KTypara Kat Tas olxias dbevres els Tas vais 
karépuyov tmép Tis éAcufepias, odtTws Hyuiv 6 Oeds 
SiSwor EvAivyny rpdmelay Kal Kepapedy Aexdvyny Kal 

Tpayd iudriov, edv eAedbepor Civ ePéAwper. 

E pnde ot y immoodvas re pévew, 
pnd? dyijpara Cevnra xepacddpa® cal kardpyupe., a 
f fs ee 

tékor Taxels KaTadapBdvover Kal mapatpéxovaw* 
GA’ dv revi T& TuxdvTe Kal aBadAn ypwdpevos 
pebye troAguiov Kat rdpavvov Savery, od yhv* 


1 Savetwr] a ereditoribus,” i.e, davecordyv, Xylander’s version. 
2 Kepaagdpa] xardxpvoa or xarandppupa Reiske. 
2 yiv Xylander: wip. 

9 Beginning with the fourth century 3.c. the ancients 
employed various machines to hurl projectiles. They are 
commonly called catapults (xarazéArys). Their power lay 
in the elasticity of wooden beams which were bent by means 
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golden bowl which was sent to Delphi; and the 
women of Carthage shore their heads and gave their 
hair to make ropes for the tension of machines and 
instruments? in defence of their native city, But 
we, ashamed to be independent, enslave ourselves 
by mortgages and notes, when we ought to limit and 
restrict ourselves to actual necessities and from the 
proceeds of the breaking up or the sale of useless 
superfluities to found a sanctuary of Liberty for our- 
selves, our children, and our wives. The goddess 
Artemis at Ephesus grants to debtors when they take 
refuge in her sanctuary protection and safety from 
their debts, but the protecting and inviolable sanctu- 
ary of I’'rugality is everywhere wide open to sensible 
men, offering them a joyous and honourable expanse 
of plentiful leisure. For just as the Pythian prophet- 
ess? in the time of the Persian wars told the Athenians 
that the God offered them a wooden wall, and they, 
giving up their land, their city, their possessions, 
and their houses, took refuge in their ships for the 
sake of liberty, so to us God offers a wooden table, a 
pottery dish, and a coarse cloak if we wish to live as 
free men. 


Do not abide the attack of the horsemen, 


nor of yoked chariots adorned with horn or silver, 
which rapid interest overtakes and outruns. No, 
make use of any chance donkey or nag and flee from 
your enemy and tyrant, the money-lender, who does 


of ropes rendered taut by twisting, whence the Latin name 
tormentum. The story is found in Appian, viii. 18. 93. 

» Herodotus, vii. 141. The quotation is from the oracle 
in hexameters delivered to the Athenians by the priestess at 


- Delphi when the Persians invaded Attica in 480 2.c. before 


the battle of Salamis. 
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alrotvra Kal ddwp ds 6 Mijdos, ddAd ris édev- 
Gepias darépevoy kal mpoypadovra’ tiv émirysiay- 
Kav pa 680s, evoxAodyra: Kav éxns, wy AapBd- 
vovra: Kav mwdAfjs, erevwvilovra> Kav pn TWA, 
dvaykdlovra Kav Sixdtyns, évrvyydvovra: dv 
éudons, emirdrrovra: Kav Badilns ent Ouvpas, 
dmokAelovra' Kav otko pévys, émorabwevovra 
xai Qupoxorobyra. 

4. Ti ydp denoe Lédwy *APnvaiovs damadrAdEas 
Tod énl rois awpacw ddeidew; Sovdetovar yap 
‘dract tois ddavorals, uGAdov 8° odd’ adrots: 
ri yap fv 7d dewdv; dAdAd SovAos bBprorats Kal 
BapBapos Kal aypiows, domep ods 6 [Adrwy dot 
kal’ “Aidou Siamdpous Kodaoras Kal Snuoxotvous 
edeoravar Trois haepykdar. Kal yap obra. TH dyopav 
829 docBdv ydipay amodelEavres roils dOAloIs ypedoraig 

yurar sikny €ofovor Kal droxeipovow adrods 

“ Béprpov €ow Suvovres,” rods 8 wonep TavrdaAous 
edeaTares eipyovor yevousbas tdv Siwy rpuyOvras 
kai ovyxouilovras. obs 8¢ Aapetos emt ras "AOrjvas 
érepie Adrw Kat ’Apradépyny év rats yepoly 
ddvoes éyovras Kal Seaud kara TOv alypaddrav, 
maparAnciws otro. Tay xeipoypdduy Kal cup- 
Bohata dorep mesOv ent riv ‘EAAdSa Kopilovres 
dyyela peora Tas moAeis emisropedovrar Kal SieAav- 
B vovot, onetpovres ody wuepov Kaprov ws 6 Tpi- 
mroAenos, GAN dddnudrwv pilas aodvmdvous Kal 
moduréKous Kat SvcekAcintous TiWevres, al KvKAW 
veudueva Kal mepiBraordvovaa Kdymrovot kal 

1 rpoypddovra Madyig: mpoaypidovra. 


* Plato, Republic, 615k. 
> Homer, Od, xi. 578. 
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not, like the Persian, demand earth and water, but 
attacks your liberty and brings suit against your 
honour. If you will not pay him, he duns you; if 
you have funds, he won” Sp oe Ree 
he beatsdown the price ; 

you to do so; if you sue him, he meets you in court ; 
if you take your oath, he orders you to do so; if you 
go to his door, he shuts it in your face ; if you stay at 
home, he installs himself there and keeps knocking 
at your door. 

4, For what good did Solon do the Athenians when 
he put an end to giving one’s person as security for 
debt? or debtors are slaves to all the men who 
ruin them, or rather not to them either (for what 
would be so terrible in that ?), but to outrageous, 
barbarous, and savage slaves, like those who Plato 
says? stand in Hades as fiery avengers and execu- 
tioners over those who have been impious in life. 
For these money-lenders make the market-place a 


‘place of the damned for the wretched debtors ; like 


vultures they devour and flay them, “ entering into 
their entrails,”® or in other instances they stand 
over them and inflict on them the tortures of 
Tantalus by preventing them from tasting their own 
produce which they reap and harvest. And as 
Dareius sent Datis and Artaphernes against Athens 
with chains and fetters in their hands for their cap- 
tives, in similar fashion these men, bringing against 
Greece jars full of signatures and notes as fetters, 
march against and through the cities, not, like Tripto- 
lemus, sowing beneficent grain, but planting roots of 
debts, roots productive of much toil and much interest 
and hard to eseape from, which, as they sprout and 
shoot up round about, press down and strangle the 
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(829) dyyouct Tas wddes. Tods ev yap Aayws A€yovar 
rixtew dpa Kat Tpépey ETepa Kal emuxvioxecbas 
mddw, Ta b€ THY paotiwiady rovrwy Kal BapBapwy 
yoga mply } ovaAdaBety rixrer: diddvres yap edOds 
amatrobot Kat Terres aipovor Kat SaveiLovow 6 
AapBdvovow t7rép Tod davetcar. 

5. Aéyeras pev mapa Meoonvioss 
C éor: IIvAos apo IIvAowo, TvAos ye pév dors Kat 
dAdos: 


AeyOjoerar 5é mpds rods Savevoras 


ddAos. 
era t&v puoixdy Symov KarayeAdot, Aeydvrwy 
pydev ex Tod put) dvros yeveaBou rapa TovTols yap 
éx Tod pnnér dvros pnd tdheordros yevvarar 
TOKOS* Kal TO TeAwvety dverSos Hyobvrat, TOD vdjov 
5iSdvros: adrolt yap’ mapavduws Saveifovor TredAw- 
fol a ? ? o 2 A > a 2. ~ 
vobdvres, uaAdov 8°, ef Set raAnbes eimetv, ev TH 8a- 
veilew ypewKomrobtvres’ 6 yap ot” ypdder Aap Bdvwv 
ddarrov xpewkorretrar. Kairor Ilépoa ye ro pevde- 
obar Sevrepov Hyotyras Tay apaprnudTwv, mpdrov 
5é ro detrei Ort Kai TO Wevdeobat Trois ddetAovar 
A / / \ o € i 
D ovpBatver rodAdKis: petSovrar S€ waAdov of Savei- 
lovres kat padvoupyotow ev rails éavrév édnuepion, 
ypddovres Ore TH Sete rooodrov Siddaow, EXarrov 
diddvres: kal To eidos aitiav Eyer mAcovegiay, ode 
2 / 39> 3 é 3 > > f > / 
dvayxny ob8 azropiav, ad’ aaAnotiav, hs dvamnd- 
1 adrol ydp Bernardakis; adrol S¢ Meziriacus: adrol, 
2 of Bongars: ov. 


€ort TéKOS mpd TOKOLO, TOKOS Ye pev EoTL Kai 


* There is here, and also above and below, a play on the 
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cities. They say that hares at one and the same 
time give birth to one litter, suckle another, and 
conceive again; but the loans of these barbarous 
rascals give birth to interest before conception ¢ ; 
for while they are giving they immediately demand 
payment, while they lay money down they take it 
up, and they lend what they receive for money lent. 
5. There is a saying among the Messenians, 


Pylos there is before Pylos, and Pylos, a third, there is also,? 
but as to the money-lenders we may say 


iets there is before int’rest, and int’rest a third there is 
also. 

And then they make a laughing-stock forsooth of the 
scientists, who say that nothing arises out of nothing; 
for with these men interest arises out of that 
which has as yet no being or existence. And they 
think it is a disgrace to be a tax-collector, which 
the law allows; for they themselves lend money 
contrary to law, collecting taxes from their debtors, 
or rather, if the truth is to be told, cheating them in 
the act of lending ; for he who reccives less than 
the face value of his note is cheated. And yet the 
Persians regard lying as the second among wrong- 
doings and being in debt as the first ¢; for lying is 
often practised by debtors ; but money-lenders lie 
more than debtors and cheat in their ledgers, when 
they write that they give so-and-so much to so-and-so, 
though they really give less ; and the cause of their 
lie is avarice, not necessity or want, but insatiable 


word réxos, which means ‘‘ offspring ” and also “‘ interest,” 
the offspring of debt. 

* Straho, viii. 7, p. 339; Aristophanes, Anights, 1059. 

* Herodotus, i. 138, puts lying first and debt second. 
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Aavordv eorw adtots Td téAos Kal dvwderés dré- 
Opiov Sé rois adixoupevors. obre yap aypovs obs 
adatpoiyra Tav xpewoT@v yewpyovow, ovr’ oiklas 
avray, exBadrdvres éxeivous, oixofow, ore Tpa~ 
nélas waparibervrar ovr’ eobfjras exelvwv: dAdd 
mpOros tis amdAwAe, Kat Sevrepos Kuvnyeretrar 

Eda’ exeivou SeAealdopevos. véuerar yap ws tip 76 

dypwov adfduevov drAdlpm Kat dbopd rav eutready- 
twv, dddov é& dAdou Karavadickov: 6 dé Totro 
pirilav Kat rpépwy ent modovs Savevarns oddev 
éyet TAdov 7} Sid xpdvov AaBady avayvOvat méaous 
mémpake Kat mdaous éxBéBAnke Kat wobev mov Ku- 
Awddpevor Kal owpevdpevov diaBeByKe 7d dpyvptov. 

6. Kal raira pp pe’ oleobe Adyew roAcuov é- 
ernvoxyéta mpos Tovs Savevords* 

od ydp medbmor’ éuas Bots HAacay oddé pev 

tmarous* 

Fad evdeixvipevov rots mpoyeipws SaverLopuevots, 
Gonv exer TO mpaypa alcydyny Kal dveAevbepiay 
kal dri 76 Saveileobar ris éoydrns ddpootyns Kab 
Hadarias éoriv. exes; uh Savelon, od yap a- 
mopeis. odk exes; pt Savelon, od yap exricas. 
kar iSiay 8 obras éxdrepa oxom@uev. 6 Kdrwy 
mpos Twa mpeoBuTyy rrovnpevdpevov “ & dvOpwre, 
Tt Td yipe, is eo7, “aroha Kana éxovre THY éx Tis 
movnpias aloydynv mpoorifys ; * odKoty Kal od 

830 TH tevia, mo\AGy Kandy mpoodvruy, pu emuodpeve 





® Homer, Ji. i, 154, 
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greed, which in the end brings neither enjoyment 
nor profit to them and ruin to those whom they 
wrong. Jor they do not till the fields which they 
take from their debtors, nor do they live in their 
houses after evicting them, nor do they eat at their 
tables or wear their clothes, but they ruin one man 
first, then hunt a second, using the other as bait. 
Tor the savage practice spreads like fire, growing 
by the ruin and destruction of those who fall into 
it, consuming one after another. And the money- 
lender who fans and feeds this fire to the ruin of 
many men gains nothing, except that from time to 
time he can take his account-books and read how 
many men he has sold out, how many he has driven 
from their homes, and, in general, the sources from 
which his hoard of money, rolling in and piling up, 
has made such gains. 

6. And do not think that I say this because I 
have declared war against the money-lenders ; 


Ne’er have they harried my cattle, nor ever made off with 
my horses *; 

but that I am pointing out to those who are too 
ready to become borrowers how much disgrace and 
servility there is in the practice and that borrowing 
is an act of extreme folly and weakness. Have you 
money? Do not borrow, for you are not in need. 
Have you no money? Do not borrow, for you will 
not be able to pay. Let us look at each of these 
two alternatives separately. Cato once said to an 
old man who was behaving wickedly: “ Sir, when 
old age has so many evils of its own, why do you add 
to them the disgrace of wickedness?” ‘Therefore in 
your own case do not heap up upon poverty, which 
has many attendant evils, the perplexities which 
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(880) ras &k rod Saveileobas Kai ddetrew dunyavias pnd? 
ddatpod ris mevias, & povw Tod mAovrov diadéeper, 


4 2 7 2 OY \ a ? ” . 
THY ApEepiviay, Emel TO TYHS MAPOULas ETAL 


yedotov 


od dvvayar tiv alya dépew, emi por Oére’ tov 
Bodv. 


rf - 4 f 4 : fi 
mreviay pépew pr Suvdpevos Saverorjy émiribys 
ceavT@, poptiov Kal mAovrotyT. Svcousrov. és 
ody Siarpapd; Tobr épwrds, exwv yeipas, eywv 
7é8as, exwv duviv, dvOparos dy, @ 7d dtAcy 
gort kal didetobar Kal 7d yapilecbar Kal Td edya- 
B pworetv; ypdupara diddoxwy, kal madaywy@y, Kat 
4 
Gupwpav, méwv, mapamAdwy oddéy eore TovTwy 
aloyov ob8€ Sucyepearepov Tod aKofca ‘ drd8os.” 
7. ‘O ‘Pouridtos éxelvos év ‘Pain 7 Movowvin 
6 ‘ ee M fA ” t coe Z, ) £ la 
mpooedbav ‘ Movowe,”’ elev, ‘6 Leds 6 owrrp, 
lod a if 
dv od py Kal (ndois, od Saveilera.” Kal 6 
Movowdvos pedidoas elev ‘ oddé Saveiler.” 6 
a! € ir é a > \ > 5 ? tf 
yap ‘Poutidtos, Saveilwy adros dveidilev exeivy 
davelonéevy. Lwin’ rs abrn Tudopavias rt yd, 
~ if AY G i A 7 “ . / ¢ P 
ae det tov Ala roy owripa Kivelvy, adrdbev tro~ 
pvijca rots dawopévois évdv; od Saveilovrar 
xeAddves, od SaveiLovrar pvpuntes, ols 7) pias od 
Cxetpas, od Adyor, od Téxvnv SddwKev dvOpwrror Se 
meptovoia cuvécews did TO evpyavoy tmmous Trapa~ 
tpédovor, Kbvas, mépduxas, Aaywods,® KoAosods: ri 
oy ye ceavTot KaréyywKas, dmbavwrepos av 
1 éri wo. Bere Reiske: xdifere, 
2 Lrwiv} Wyttenbach: as ormiry. 
3 wépStxas Aaywous Aldine edition: wépdixas, 
828 ; 
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arise from borrowing and owing, and do not deprive 
poverty of the only advantage which it possesses 
over wealth, namely freedom from care ; since by 
so doing you will incur the derision of the proverb, 


Tam unable to carry the goat, put the ox then upon me.4 


Being unable to carry the burden of poverty you 
put the money-lender upon your back, a burden diffi- 
cult for even the rich to bear. “‘ How, then, am I 
to live?” Do you ask this, when you have hands 
and feet and a voice, when you are a man capable 
of loving and being loved, of doing favours and being 
grateful for them? Live by teachtng letters, by 
leading children to school, by being a door-keeper, 
by working as a sailor or a boatman ; none of these 
is so dispraceful or disagreeable as hearing the order 
“ Pay up.” 

7. The well-known Roman Rutilius went up to 
Musonius and said, ‘‘ Musonius, Zeus the Saviour, 
whom you imitate and emulate, is no borrower”; 
and Musonius answered with a smile, ‘‘ He is no 
lender, either.” For Rutilius, who was himself a 
lender, was finding fault with Musonius for borrow- 
ing. This is an example of the vanity of the Stoics ; 
for why should you bring in Zeus the Saviour, when 
you can use as examples things that are here before 
your eyes? Swallows do not borrow, ants do not 
borrow, creatures upon which nature has bestowed 
neither hands, reason, nor art; but men, with their 
superior intellect, support through their ingenuity 
horses, dogs, partridges, hares, and jackdaws in 
addition to themselves. Why, then, have you come 
to the poor opinion of yourself, that you are less 


* Paroemiographi Graeci, ii. 592. 
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(830) koAotoi Kal ddwvdrepos mépdiKos Kal Kuvos ayev- 
véorepos, dot an’ avOpdaov pndevos wderciobar 
mepierav, yvyaywydv, duddrrwv, mpouaydpevos ; 
ody opis, as moAAd perv vy mapéyes modAa bé 
Addarra; 
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kat pay Mixkvdov" eiceidov* 


dnolv 6 Kparns 





Tdv epiwy Ealvovra, yuraika te ovyfaivoveay, 
Tov Ayov devyovras ev alvy Syiorire. 


Geacdpwevos ev rats ’A@rjvais ‘ aAeis er, KaAe- 
Davies; “ar@,” dno, “d Bacrred- 6 rod 
a fot ~ 
évexa, tol Zijvwvos pj aroarivar pndé dido- 
eed dcov To dpdvnia tod dvdpds, dad rob 
prov Kal Tis pdKrpas merrovan xeupl Kal ddovon 


KredvOn 8° 6 BactAeds ’Avriyovos jpdra Sia ypdvou 
ypddew mept Jedy Kal ceArjvns Kal dotpwy Kal 


; 
HAiov. atyty 8€ Sovdixd Soxel tatr’ epya. Toi- 
n ) 
yapoty tw édeJOepor duev Saverodpevor, KodAa- ‘ 
n 4 

Kevopev oixorpiBéas* dvOpdtrovs Kal Sopupopodpev : 


\ f 4 n \ / € lot 
kat deunvilopev Kal SOpa kat ddpovs troreAotiyer, 
od Sid THY meviay (ovdels yap Baveiler mévnri), 
GAAG bud rHv toAvTéAeLav. et yap HpKkovpeba. Tois 


1 Méxxudov Xylander: plxvddov or pixvAov, Cobet supplies 
kparép’ dye éyovra from Homer,. Od. xi. 593; of. Bergk, 
Poet. Lyr. Graee, ii. p. 366. : 

: & C. Waechsmuth, Sillograph. Graecorum Reliquiae, 
p. 19-4. 

3 Zajvewvos up von fate Siete 
p. (3h: Civ pdvos 8. ; 
gives a longer versior 
abrov cuveytuvater eis rovro, “ tor Zeno trained him tor this.” 
Capps suggests 6 woud... 700 Civ udvov, dis pw’ droorqva 
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persuasive than a jackdaw, more dumb than a 
partridge, less well-born than a dog, so that you can 
obtain no help from any human. being by waiting 
on him, entertaining him, guarding him, or fighting 
for him? Do you not see how many opportunities 
are offered on land and on the sea? 
Lo, even Miccylus I beheld,* 

says Crates, 

Carding the wool, and his wife too carding the wool along 

with him, 
Striving in terrible conflict to ‘scape from the onslaught of 
famine, 

King Antigonus asked Cleanthes, when he met him 
in Athens after not seeing him for a while, ‘‘ Are 

oustill grinding corn, Cleanthes?” ‘Yes, Your 

fajesty,’’ he replied; “and I do it on account 
of Zeno’s precept not to desist from it, nor from 
philosophy either.” What a great spirit the man 
had who came from the mill and the kneading- 
trough, and with the hand which ground the flour 
and baked the bread wrote about the gods, the 
moon, the stars, and the sun! But to us such 
labours seem slavish. And therefore, in order to 
be free, we contract debts and pay court to men 
who are ruiners of homes, we act as bodyguard 
to them, dine them, make them presents, and pay 
them tribute, not because of our poverty (for no one 
lends to poor men), but because of our extravagance. 
For if we were content with the necessaries of life, 


& Crates, Frag. 6, Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Grae. ed. 4, ii. p. 366. 
The last three words occur also in Homer, Od. sii, 257. 





ph 8é) ftdogodias, ‘merely to live, that I may not haye to 
abandon philosophy.” 
* otxorpBdas Capps: oixérpiBas. 
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dvayKalows mpos tov Biov, odk av Ay yévos Save 
orGv, dorep odde Kevratpwv éarw odd Topydvey: 
Eady’ 4 rpvdy Savevords emoinoev oby Frrov 7 
xpuooydous Kal dpyupoKdrrous Kal pupefods Kal 
avBoBddous. od yap dprwy od8’ olvov ryshp 
opeiouev, GAMA ywpiwy Kal dvPparddwv «kal 
hpidvav kal rpucdivwr Kat tpareldv, Kat yopy- 
yobvres éxAcdupevws mérear, puroriovpevor dido- 
Tysias dxdprovs Kat dxyapiorous. 6 8 dmaé 
eveAnbels péver ypedorns Sid mavrds, dAdov ef 
ddAou peradapBdvwr dvaBdrnv, domep trmos éy- 
F xadwabels dmopuy 8 odk eorw éml ras vopuds 
éxelvas Kal rods deysdvas, GAA wAdLovTaL Kab- 
dep of OefAaror Kat odpavomereis exetvor tod 
*"Euredoxdéous Salpoves: 
alfépov pev yap ade pévos mévrovde Subset, 
médvros 8° és' xfovds oddas darémrvce®: yata 8° és 
? ‘ 
adyas 

Hertov axduavros: 6 8 aib€pos éuBade Sivats: 
831“ dddos 8 e€ dAdov Sdyerar” roxior}s  mpay- 
parevrys Kopivbtos, etra Tlatpevs, eft’ ’AOnvaios, 
dypt dv bd mdvrwy mepixpoudpevos els TéKous 
diahv69 kat kataxepparicOf. Kabdmep yap dva- 
orivas Set rov menndAwpevov 7) évew, 6 é atpedd- 
pevos Kai kudwdotuevos byp@ 7H ocdhparr Kal 
diaBpdyw mpoomepBdArera Aclova jrodvapdy’ 
otrws év tals peraypagais Kal perantdcect TOV 
Saveieuy rods téxovs mpocavadayBdvovres atrois 

1 8 és Meziriacus: 8é. 
2 dnénruce Moralia, 361 c: dvénruce. 
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the race of money-lenders would be as non-existent 
ag that of Centaurs and Gorgons; but luxury pro- 
duced money-lenders just as it did goldsmiths, silver- 
smiths, perfumers, and dyers in gay colours; for 
our debts are incurred, not to pay for bread or wine, 
but for country-seats, slaves, mules, banquet-halls, 
and tables, and because we give shows to the cities 
with unrestrained expenditure, contending in fruit- 
less and thankless rivalries. But the man who is 
once involved remains a debtor all his life, exchang- 
ing, like a horse that has once been bridled, one 
rider for another. And there is no escape to those 
former pastures and meadows, but they wander 
like the spirits described by Empedocles, who have 
been expelled by the gods and thrown out from 
heaven : 
Into nce waves of the sea they are driv’n by the might of the 
ener 5 
Then on the floor of the earth the sea vomits them; earth 
then ejects them 
Into the untiring sun’s rays; and he hurls them to eddying 
ether.* 
And so “ one after another takes over ’’® the bor- 
rower, first a usurer or broker of Corinth, then one 
of Patrae, then an Athenian, until, attacked on all 
sides by all of them, he is dissolved and chopped up 
into the small change of interest payments. For 
just as a man who has fallen into the mire must 
either get up or stay where he is, but he who turns 
and rolls over covers his wet and drenched person 
with more dirt; so in their transfers and changes 
of loans, by assuming additional interest, payments 
@ Mullach, J’rag. Phil. Graec., i. p. 2, vss. 32 ff. ; quoted 
also in Aforalia, 361 ¢, 
& Mullach, ibid. vs. 35, 
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Bat mpoonAdrrovres det Baptrepor yiyvovrar kal 
(831) Tv xoAcpucddy oddev diadepovow, ot Beparretay prev 
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ai 
"Hdy yap poe mpos ToS edmropwrépous Kat 
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mapov “Kab re Sewdv;” elev? “od yap Ta 
geauTod onddyyv’ éxBdAdes, dAda 7a° TOO verpod 
év dprt éomaparrouev.” Kat Tav xpewordy od 
monet EKACTOS 70 éavTod ywplov ovde Ty iSiav 
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D KUplov avrav meTroinKe. “wh Ala,” dnotv, Hf dW 
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kat riv edevbepiay Kal rv emiripiay 6 TaThp 


1 ekepdvres Reiske: ééatpovres. 
2 >a, added by Bernardalkis. 





Evidently the man in debt is supposed to borrow from 
one lender in order to pay another. 
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and plastering themselves with them,* they weigh 
themselves down more and more; and they are 
rauch like persons ill with cholera, who do not accept 
treatment, but vomit up the prescribed medicine 
and then continue constantly to collect more disease. 
Similarly these borrowers refuse to be purged, and 
always, at every season of the year, when painfully 
and with convulsions they cough up the interest 
while another payment immediately accrues and 
presses upon them, they suffer a fresh attack of 
nausea and headache. What they ought to do is 
to get rid of debts and become healthy and free 
again. 

8. From now on my words are addressed to those 
who are more well-to-do and accustomed to a softer 
way of living, those who say “ Am I, then, to be 
without slaves, without hearth and home? ”’, as if a 
sick man who is swollen up with dropsy should say 
to his physician “‘ Am I, then, to be made thin and 
empty ?’’ Why not, to make you get well? And 
so you should do without slaves, that you may not 
be a slave yourself, and without property, that you 
may not be the property of another. Hear the tale 
of the vultures: One of them had an attack of 
vomiting and said he was spewing out bowels, but 
the other, who was there, said ‘‘ What harm is there 
in that? Yor you are not spewing out your own 
bowels, but those of the corpse we tore to pieces 
a little while ago.” So any man in debt sells, not 
his own plot of land, nor his own house, but thase of 
his creditor whom by law he has made their owner. 
“Not so, by Zeus,” he says; ‘‘ why my father left 
me this field.” Yes, and your father left you your 
liberty and your good reputation, which you ought 
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Twi yupuvev trolwcas Td oTdpvov 
vive mapeE és yalay dpapevos 

Kat Siacwbels obr’ eobjros obre tpodijs Hardpyoe. 
rt otv; od ylyveror Xem@v mepl Tos xpedoras, 
érav éemorh 81 yxpdvov Savers Adywv 
“« Garddos ”?; 

as einay ovvayev vehddas, erdpate 8¢ mévrov 

adv 8 edpds re voros 7° érrece Cépupds Te Sucars 


ToKwy ToKoLs erucvALabévrwy: 6 Sé avyKAvldpevos 
dvréyerat tOv Bapuvdvrwy, droviEacbar kal puyeiv 
pi) Suvdjevos: GAN’ WOetras Kard Bulod, pera TeV 
eyyunoapevor dirwy adaviduevos. Kpdrns 8 6 
F @nBatos bn’ odSevds amarrovjevos 005’ ddeidwv, 
atras S€ tas oixovopias Kal ppovridas Kat mept~ 
onacpovs Svoxepaivwy, adfKev ovoiay dxTw Ta- 
Advrwy, Kat tpiBwva Kal mfpay dvadaBav eis 
pirocodiav Kai neviav xaréduyev. “Avataydpas 
d€ THv xdpav KardAume punAdBorov. Kal ri Sef 
} QudiSen, Xylander from Od. v. 264: eddi8ea, 





* Homer, Od. y. 264. > Homer, Od. v. 439, 
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to value more. So, too, he who begat you made 
your foot and your hand, but when it is mortified, 
you pay a surgeon for cutting it off. Calypso clothed 
Odysseus in her garment, “ putting fragrant raiment 
upon him ’’¢ that breathed of her divine person, 
as a gift and a memento of her love ; but when he 
was capsized and engulfed by the waves and could 
hardly keep himself up since the garment had be- 
come soaked and heavy, he took it off and threw it 
from him, then, binding a wimple about his naked 
breast, 
Long-shore he swam looking landward,’ 


and when he reached safety he had no lack of gar- 
ment or food. Well, then, is it not a tempest that 
arises about debtors when the lender after a while 
comes up to them saying ‘‘ Pay "? 

Thus having spoken he gathered the clouds and stirred up 

the great waters ; 
East wind and South wind and West with furious blasts 
raged together,° 

as interest rolled up upon interest ; and the debtor, 
overwhelmed, struggles against them as they weigh 
him down, but cannot swim away and escape ; 
no, he sinks down to the bottom and disappears 
along with the friends who have endorsed his notes. 
Crates the Theban, when he was not pressed for 
payment and did not even owe anything, because 
he disliked the mere administration of property, 
its cares and distractions, abandoned an estate 
valued at eight talents and, donning cloak and 
wallet, took refuge in philosophy and _ poverty. 
Anaxagoras also left his land to be grazed over by 


* Homer, Od. v. 291, 202. 
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rotrous éyew, drov Diddéevos 6 pchorroids ey 
drrotkiga, Luxedixh, KAjpov peracywy Kat Biov Kai 
olxou wroAAjy edtopiay éxovtos, spay 8€ tpudyy Kal 
HSundHevav Kal duovalay émywpidlovear ‘ pd rods 
Geos,” elnev, ‘' due rabra rayaba”’ odk darodAcdt, 
aan’ we ratra* Kal Katadumay érdpos Tov KAq- 


832 pov e&émdevcev. of & ddeidovres aratrodpevor 


Sacporoyotjevor Sovdcdovres brapyupevovres av- 
éxovras, kaprepotow, ws 6 Dweds, “Apmvias rds 
dronrépous Bookovres, at dépovar thy tpodyy Kai 
Scapralovaw, ob Kab? dpav GAda mpiv Oeprofijvar 
Tov otrov dvovjevor, Kal mply } meoely Thy eAatay 
dyopdlovtes TovAatov: kal ‘‘ rdv olvov éxw,”” dna, 
““ rocovTov”’ Kal mpdcypagov dwxe Tis Tunis: 6 
Sé Bdrpus xpéparae Kal mpoonépucev ert tov 
dpxrotpov éxdexdpevos. 





* Cf, Himerius, Helogues, iii. 18, 
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sheep. But what need is there of mentioning these 
men, when Philoxenus the lyric poet, who shared 
in the allotment of lands in a colony in Sicily, which 
ensured him a livelihood and a household furnished 
with abundant resources, when he saw that luxury, 
indulgence in a life of pleasure, and lack of culture 
were prevalent there, said, ‘‘ By the Gods, these 
good things shall not make me lose myself; I will 
rather lose them,” and Icaving his allotment to 
others, he sailed away. But people in debt are 
content to be dunned, mulcted of tribute, enslaved, 
and cheated ; they endure, like Phineus, to feed 
winged harpies which carry off their food and devour 
it, buying their grain, not at the proper season, but 
before it is harvested, and purchasing the oil before 
the olives have been plucked. And “I have wine,” 
says the borrower, ‘‘ at such and such a price,” and 
he gives his note for its value ; but the cluster still 
hangs clinging on the vine and waiting for the rising 
of Arcturus. 
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LIVES OF THE TEN ORATORS 
(VITAE DECEM ORATORUM) 


INTRODUCTION 


At some time in the second century before Christ 
ten Attic orators were selected, probably by Apollo- 
dorus of Pergamum, as the orators whose speeches 
were most worthy of preservation and study, and 
this “‘ Canon ” of the Ten Attic Orators was generally 
accepted. The Lives of these orators which are 
contained in manuscripts of Plutarch’s Moralia were 
certainly not written by Plutarch. They are alto- 
gether lacking in the charm which characterizes 
Plutarch’s careful and elaborate style. Facts are 
stated one after another with little variety and with 
little or no distinction between mere anecdotes and 
matters of real importance; but the Lives are of 
interest on account of their subject matter. 

The “‘ decrees ” appended to the Lives are, except 
in some details, fairly accurate copies of official 
documents (see F'. Ladek, Wiener Studien, xili., 1891, 
pp. 111 ff.). The two which are concerned with 
Demosthenes and his family are not really decrees, 
but petitions addressed to the Senate, copies of 
which were undoubtedly kept among the official 
records at Athens, whereas the third—that in honour 
of Lycurgus—is a decree of the people. A large part 
of the inscription recording this decree has been 
found and is published in the Inscriptiones Graecae, ii. 
No. 240 (editio minor, ii. No, 457), Dittenberger, 
34.2 


we enemies siete metin 


LIVES OF THE TEN ORATORS 


Sylloge Inseriptionum Graecarum, third edition, No. 326. 
The text which has been handed down in the manu- 
scripts of Plutarch varies somewhat from that of the 
inseription, but hardly more than is to be expected. 
It may well be that whoever appended the “ decrees” 
to the Lives of the orators derived them, not directly 
from inscriptions or other official documents, but (as 
suggested by B. Keil in Hermes, xxx. pp. 210 ff.) from 
the work of Heliodorus On Monuments. 

The Lives, with the “ decrees,”’ are published by 
Anton Westermann in his Biographi Graect (1833 and 
1845). ; 
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B A’, ANTIOON 


*Avripdv Lodirov pev Fv marpos trav 8é 
C Sijpwv ‘Papvototos: pabnredoas &€ 7H marpi (qv 
yap cogioris, @ Kat “AdkiBiddyny dacty ére waida 
dvra pourfoat) kat Sivapuv Adywy KTHOdLEVvOS, ws 
tives vopilovaw, am oixelas pvcews, Wpunce ev 
Todurevdeobar SiarpiBiyy Sé ouvearyce Kal Dwxparer 
7® hirocddw Steh€pero tiv barép THv Adywv Sia- 
dopay od didoveinws GAN’ eheynrix@s, is Hevoddy 
tordpner ev tots “Aroprnpovetuac.. Kai tivas 
Adyous ois Seopevors tay woditdv ovvéypadev 
eis Tobds év Tots OuxacTnpios dyavas mpdaros' emi 
D roiro rpaneis, dawep twés dacw TeV yodv mpd 
atrob yevoydvwrv obSevds déperat dixavixds Adyos, 
GAN’ ob5é 7TGv Kaz’ adbrdv, 8a TO pydérw ev Cet 
Tod ovyypddew elvar, ob MeusoroxAdous ode ’Apt- 
oreiSov ot JlepuxAdous, kairo. woAdds dadopuds 
kal dvdyxas tapacydvrwy abrots Ta&v Katpav: Kal 
yap od bt doféveay daedcirovto Tob ovyypadery, 
dis SijAov éx rGv eipnuevwy mapa trois ovyypadetar 
mepl évas éxdotov TOv mpocipnucvwy avopav. daous 
pevrot Exopev el 7d maAadtarov dvadhépovres dzro- 
E prynpovedoa tiv iSéav radv Adywv tadryy pera- 
Xetpioapvous, rodrous evpar tis dv émiBePAnkdras 
1 ap&ros Meziriacus: xpdrov. 

844, 


I, ANTIPHON 


ANTIPHON was the son of Sophilus, and his deme 
was Rhamnus. He was a pupil of his father (for his 
father was a sophist, and it is said that Alcibiades 
as a boy attended his school), and having acquired 
power in speaking—as some think, through his own 
natural ability-—he entered upon a public career, 
And he sett ace! en ‘ with 
Socrates on - tious 
spirit, but for the sake of ar, eument, as Xenophon 
has narrated in his Memozrs.¢ And he wrote some 
specches for citizens who wanted them for their 
suits in the law-courts, being the first who practised 
this profession, as some say. At any rate no legal 
oration is extant of any of those who lived before 
his time, nor of his contemporaries either, because 
the custom of " yet arisen ; 
there is none by 5 _or Pericles, 
although the times afforded them many opportunities 
and also occasions when such speeches were needed. 
And it was not for lack of ability that they refrained 
from such speech-writing, as is evident from what 
is said by the historians about each of the above- 
mentioned orators. Yet all those whom we are able 
to record as having practised this kind of speeches, 
going back to the earliest occurrence, will be found 


* Xenophon, Memorabilia, i. 6. 
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(832) "Avripdvre, mpeoBirn 7Sn overt, ofov "AAKtBiddyy, 
Kpuriav, Avoiav, "Apxivov.. mpéitos 8é Kal py- 
Topucas téyvas e€rjveyxe, yevduevos ayyivous: 816 
kat Néorwp émexadciro. 

Karidis 8 &v tO wept adrod ouvrdypar 
Qouxvdisov tod ovyypadéws Kabyynriv® rexpai- 
perat yeyovévas e€ Gv erawetrat wap’ abr@ 6 
“Avriddv. gor. 8 ev trois Adyous axpiBys kal 
miBaves Kal Bewds mept tiv edpeow Kal ev tots 
dndpous TEXVUKOS reat emuxerp@v e€ ddipov Kak emi 
Tous vopous Kal Ta 7adly Tpémwv Tods Adyous Tod 

F ednperots udAtora oroyalopevos. yéyove S¢ Kad 
7a Wlepouxd Kot Topyiavy rév coduoriv, drip 
vedrepos abrod: Kat maparéraxev ews karadtcews 
Tis Sypoxparias bad tev teTpaxociwy yevouevys, 
qv adros Soxet ovyxaracKenrdoat, Oré pev duct 
Tpinpapx@v vavoiv ore be oTpATnYOY, Ket moA\ais 
dyes viKdy, Kat ovppayias peydaas adrois 
mpooayduevos, Kal Tovs dxpdlovras dmAilwv, Kat 


1 "Apyivev Taylor: dpyivoov. 
2 xadnyyriy Wyttenbach: palyriy, 

eh a 

* Of. Thucydides, viii. 68 dejp "A@nvatwv trav Kab? éaurdy 
perf re obSevds Sevrepos xal xpdrioros evOvupnOfvar yerdjevos 
kat & yvoty elefy, ‘“a man inferior to none of the Athenians 
of his own day in force of character, and one who had proved 
himself most able both to formulate a plan and to set forth 
his conclusions in speech ” (Smith’s translation, L.C.L.). 

* In 411 2.c. when for some four months an oligarchy 
ruled Athens. 

* The duty of fitling out ships for the navy devolved upon 
wealthy citizens, who were then called trierarchs. 

4 Antiphon was a common name at Athens in the fifth 
century. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed. i, 
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to have followed Antiphon when he was already old; 
I mean such as Alcibiades, Critias, Lysias, and 
Archinus. He was also the first to publish rules of 
the art of oratory, being of sharp intellect, and for 
this reason he was nicknamed Nestor. 

And Caecilius, in the treatise he compiled about 
him, conjectures from the terms in which Antiphon 
is praised in the work of the historian Thucydides 
that he was the latter's teacher.* In his speeches 
he is accurate and persuasive, clever in invention, 
ingenious in handling perplexing cases; he attacks 
unexpectedly, and he addresses his arguments to 
both the laws and the emotions, aiming especially at 
propriety. He was born at the time of the Persian 
wars and of the sophist Gorgias, who was somewhat 
older than he; and his life extended until the de- 
struction of the democracy by the Four Hundred, 
in causing which he seems himself to have had a 
part, at one time by being trierarch ¢ of two ships, at 
another by being general? and gaining many victories 
in battle and winning important alliances for the 
Four Hundred, by arming the men of military age, 


pp. 93 ff., distinguishes, in addition to the orator: (1) a 
patriotic and worthy citizen (Xenophon, Hell. fi, 3. 40) in 
defence of whose daughter Lysias wrote a speech, and to 
whom the military activities belong which are here aseribed 
to the orator; (2) the tragic poet who was put to death by 
Dionysius of Syracuse (Aristotle, Rheé. ii. 6, p. 1885 a 9)3 
(3) Antiphon the sophist (Xenophon, Mem. i. 6. 5; Diog. 
Laert. ii. 5. 25), who is probably the one who practised 
mental healing at Corinth; (4) the son of Pyrilampus (Plato, 
Parmenides, 127 a}; (5) the sor * T BRAS AGS A 
833 4); and (6) an Antiphon 

(Wasps, 1270), as a starveling. , 
evidently fused several of these personalities with that of 
the orator, 
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Tpinpers mAnpay efjKovra, Kal mpeoBeday oi exd~ 
oroTe tarép” atray eis AaxeSaipova, qvika ére- 


833 reiytoro ‘Herudveva.” poeTa be 7hy KardaAvaw Tov 


TeTpaxooiwy eloayyeAbets ody "Apxenrohduep, évl 
TOV Terpaxooluv, édhw, Kal tots mepl ré&v mpo- 
dorav émuruptows dmraxbels dragos éppion Kal ov 
Tots exydvois aTULOS dveypdgn ot 3 bd Tov 
Tpudicovrat conphabat avrov ioropotow, dorrep 
Auvaias € ev 76 dmrep Tijs *Avripdvros Suyarpés Adyen 
eyevero yap abr Duydrpiov, oS KdAAaoypos 
emeducdoaro. én 8 bad Tay TpidKorTa dréBavev, 
ioropel Kal @edmopros ev wh mrevrecadercdirp TO 
B Didurmicav: adn’ obrés a dy «ln Erepos," Avot- 
Swridov marpos, oo" kal Kparivos ev Turivy dbs 
tovnpot pvnpovever- TOs yap dy 5 mporebveds Kat 
dvaipeeis tard Tay TeTpaKootwy médw ert rap 
TpidKOVTO, ein; gore 8 Kal dAos Adyos mept Tijs 
Tedcuriis adrob. mpeoBeurny yap ovra abrov els 
Yupaxovoas miedoat, tute. jepoler a Too mpo- 
répov Avopuoiou Tuparvis yevoyrerns Sé Tapa mdTov 
lnrjoews, tis dpiorés eo XaAxds, Kal TOv 7oAAay 
Stadepopevwny, atrov eizety dpiorov elvar €€ of 
‘Appyodios Kal “Apioroyeirwy meroinvtat’ rodro 
& dxotoavra tov Arovdovov kal drovongavra mpo- 


z trep Reiske: un’, 
3 "TTerudvera Blass: 9 érewvla (’Heriwvela, Xylander). 
dveypagy ” Westermann: eveypddy. 
* cpidxcovra) uv (i 2. Terpaxoatwy) Photius, 
5 obrds y Taylor: odros Te, 
8 ay ely Erepos Taylor: dv jyérepos. 
od added by Sauppe. 





* Hétioneia, the mole which formed the northern side of 
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by manning sixty triremes, and by being on every 
occasion their envoy to Lacedaemon at the time 
when Eétioneia had been fortified. And after the 
overthrow of the Four Hundred he was indicted along 
with Archeptolemus, one of the Four Hundred, was 
found guilty, subjected to the punishments pre- 
scribed for traitors, thrown out unburied, and in- 
scribed along with his descendants in the list of the 
disfranchised. But some tell us that he was put to 
death by the Thirty,® as Lysias says in his speech 
in defence of Antiphon’s daughter ; for he had a 
daughter whom Callaeschrus claimed in marriage by 
legal process. And that he was put to death by the 
Thirty is told also by Theopompus in the fifteenth 
book of his Philippics*¢; but that must have been 
another Antiphon, the son of Lysidonides, whom 
Cratinus also, in his play The Flask, mentions as a 
rascal ; for how could a man who had died previously 
and had been put to death by the our Hundred be 
living again in the time of the Thirty? But there is 
also another story of his death: that he sailed as 
envoy to Syracuse when the tyranny of Dionysius 
the First was at its height, and at a convivial gather- 
ing the question arose what bronze was the best; 
then when most of the guests disagreed, he said 
that bronze was the best from which the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristageiton were made; and when 
Dionysius heard this, suspecting that the remark 


the great Harbour of Peiraeus, was fortified by the Four 
Hundred in order to command the entrance. 

+ Tn 404 b.c., when Athens was occupied by the Lacedae- 
monians, a body of Thirty men was appointed to revise the 
constitution. ‘They seized all power and ruled ruthlessly 
until overthrown in May 403 n.c. 

* Miller, Frag. Hist. Graec. i. p. 300. 
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(883) tpomny es éribeow elvar ro pnbev mpoordbar 
’ A 
CO dvaipePivar adrdv: ot 8é, dre ras Tpaywdias adrod 
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® i 8 4 on w4 Z cee a 
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i A fa ‘ by 
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Z é > > 4 ey 
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én, 8 av mpds TH woujoes téxyvyy GAvTias ovv- 
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olxnpd Tt apa THY dyopav trpoéypaybev, Sre Sdvaras 
D rods Avmovpévous Sid, Adywv Oeparedew: Kal mupv- 
Oaydpevos Tas airias mapenvbetro rods Kdpvovras. 
4 
vopiteov 8 tiv réyyny Adrrw } Kal? atrov elvar 
3.4 lt 3 3 ta 374 aie a \ \ TA f 
eri pyropuxiy drerpdan. etot 8 ot kal ro ['Aaveov 
rot ‘Pryytvov wept mourOv BiBAlov eis “AvripSvra 
dvadépovow. érraswetrar 8 abrod pddtora 6 rept 
€ 55 g 4 eo 5 "E, i ‘4 “~ 
Hpedou,? xai 6° mpos “Epaciorparov rept trav 
Tadbv,' Kal 6 mepl Tis eloayyeAlas,® dv dmép éavTod 
yéypage, Kal 6 mpos Anpoobévn tov orparnydv 
mapavopwy. eypaibe Sé kal kara ‘Inroxpdrous Tod 
orparnyod® Adyov Kal elev adrov e€ epripov. 
Wijdiopa ert Ocordurov apxovros, éf’ of of 


1 & Casaubon from Photius: adv. 
2 ‘Hoddou Palmer: “Hpoddrov. 
8 xai 6 Duebner: sat. 4 radv Ruhnken: iedy. 
5 eloayyeAlas Xylander: dyyeAlas. 
® orparnyos Westermann: larpof o7paryyoi  (larpoo 
Photius). 
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was intended to encourage. an attack upon himself, 
he ordered that Antiphon be put to death. But 
others say that he was angry because Antiphon made 
fun of his tragedies. 

There are current sixty orations ascribed to this 
orator, twenty-five of which Caecilius says are 
spurious, He is ridiculed as a lover of money by 
Plato in his Peisander.* And he is said to have 
written tragedies both by himself and in collaboration 
with the tyrant Dionysius. But while he was still 
busy with poetry he invented a method of curing 
distress, just as physicians have a treatment for those 
who are ill; and at Corinth, fitting up a room near 
the market-place, he wrote on the door that he 
could cure by words those who were in distress ; and 
by asking questions and finding out the causes of 
their condition he consoled those in trouble. But 
thinking this art was unworthy of him he turned to 
oratory. There are some who ascribe also to Anti- 
phon the book On Poets by Glaucus of Rhegium.? 
His most admired orations are the one concerning 
Herodes, that against Erasistratus about the pea- 
cocks, that on the Indictment, which he wrote in his 
own defence, and that against the general Demo- 
sthenes for moving an illegal measure. He wrote 
also a speech against the gencral Hippocrates and 
caused him to be convicted by default. ° 

Caecilius has appended a decree passed in the 
archonship of Theopompus,’ the year in which the 


® Kock, Com. Alt. Frag. i. p. 629, no. 103. 
> OF Miller, Frag. Hist. Graec, ii. p. 23. 
© 411-410 uc. Caecilius derived his text of the decree 
from Craterus’s collection of decrees. See Harpocration, 
s.2,"Av8pov and Blass, Die attisehe Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed., 
i, p. 99. 
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8384 Tory” troydypamrar TO Sdypare } Karadixn. 
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Andev Topi, “Ayrupay Lopirov “Papvotoros mapiy 
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2 4 oe? 4 . 3 fal s 
eruypdpavtas “’ApyerroAguov Kai “Avripdvros roty 

56 io" ‘. be 8 J i 3 n < 2 - 
mpoddvroww. rh 8 Sypdpyw! dropivas thy obciay 

1 xa@’ 6 Ditbner: yidropa nad? 6. 

2 ote Reiske: eoéav. 

8 Tladdqveds Taylor: meAAqveds. 


4 mpocedopevors Reiske : impocedopievous (mpoaeAdpevor Em- 
perius). & henpévous Turnebus: eipypdvous. 
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Your Hundred were overthrown, according to which 
the senate voted the trial of Antiphon : 


Voted by the senate on the twenty-first day of the 
prytany. Demonicus of Alopecé was secretary, Vhilostratus 
of Pallené was president. Andron moved in regard to 
the men whom the generals denounce for acting to the 
detriment of the State of the Athenians while serving as 
envoys to Lacedaemon and for sailing from the camp 
in a ship of the enemy and for having passed by land 
through Deceleia, namely Archeptolemus, Onomacles, and 
Antiphon, that they be arrested and brought before the 
court for trial. And the generals, with those members of 
the senate whom they shall co-opt to the number of ten, are 
directed to produce them in court, that they may be present 
at the trial. And the Thesmothetae? shall summon them 
to-morrow, and when the summonses have been returned 
to the court, they shall propose that the chosen prosecutors 
and the generals and others, if anyone so desire, shall accuse 
them of treason; and whomsoever the court may convict, he 
shall be treated in accordance with the law which has been 
passed relating to traitors. 


Under this enactment the judgement is written : 


Archeptolemus, son of Hippodamus, of Agrylé, and 
Antiphon, son of Sophilus, of Rhamnus, both being present, 
were found guilty of treason. The sentence passed upon 
them was that they be handed over to the Eleven for execution, 
that their belongings be confiscated and ten per cent thereof 
be given to the Goddess, that their houses be torn down and 
boundary-stones be set up on their sites with the inscription 
“and of Archeptolemus and Antiphon the two traitors’; 
and that the two demarchs make a declaration of their 


® Six of the annually elected archons; their duties were to 
administer the courts of justice. 


8 ddovs Turnebus: dddos or dAdo, 
? sotrm Turmebus: roéro. 8 Sddrov Turnebus: & pidor. 
® rd otxia Franke: 7@ olxig. 
10 qpoddvrow Diibner: apoddraw, 
1 rey 8¢ Sypdpyw Meier: 7h 5¢ Sypdpxy. 
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(834) abroivt kat pr é&eivar Oda. “ApyerréAeuov kat 
> ~ 3 é > a > a n 
AvridGvra “AOjyyot, pnd boys “A@nvatos xparodou 

i 
kat dripov evar “Apyerrédeuov cat “Avribavra xat 
yévos 7d ex Totrouv, Kut vddous Kab yryclous: Kal éay 
2 a a n eS 7A Né ‘ 7 AL 

B ris? roujonrai twa toy e& “Apxerrodéuov Kai ’Avre. 
pavros, ariyos torw 6 womrdpevos. Tudta dé ypdiba 
év oryAy yadki Kal? prep dvdnerat 744 Yndbiopura 
Ta wept Ppuvixor, kal rodro® FérGas, 


B’. ANAOKTAHZ 


*Avdoxidns Acwydpov péev fv marpos Tob 
*"Avdoxidou® Tod Peuevov more mpds Aaxedaipovious 
elpjvnv ’Abnvaios, t&v Siw bé Kudabrfvasos 7} 
®opeus,” yévous edrarpiddv, cbs 8 ‘EAAdvucos Kal 

C dad ‘Eppod: xabyjce ydp es adrov 7o Knptxav 
yévos: 810 Kal mpoexetpicln Trove pera TAadewvos 
abv vavolv etxoor Keprupators BonOyowv, diadepo- 
pevois mpos Kopw6iovs. pera b€ radra airvabels 
doeBety ws Kat adros tovs ‘Epuds mepixdpas Kal 

D eis ra ris Ajunrpos dpapray pvoripia,® [bud Td 


1 Godiva: rhv odciay adroty Westermann: daodfval re 
aixiay és (or els) Tov, 

2 ms added by Blass. 3 xal added by Westermann. 

4 dvdxerarra Reiske: av xaird. © rodro Reiske: rodrou, 

®§ rod ’Avdoxidov added by Ruhnken. 

7 Taylor: Soupets (Qovpios Berg), 

8 The passage in brackets, da... . puoripia, was seen 
by Ditbner and Westermann to be a gloss on the preceding 
words dyapray yvoripia, 


* The Thirty Years’ Peace, by the terms of which Athens 
gave up Megara and its ports in 446-445 B.c 

> See note d below for the source of this error 
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properly; and that it be forbidden to bury Archeptolemus 
and Antiphon at Athens or in any place ruled by the 
Athenians; and that Archeptolemus and Antiphon be 
attainted, and also their descendants legitimate and illegiti- 
mate; and that if anyone shall adopt any descendant of 
Archeptolemus or Antiphon, he who so adopts shall be 
attainted ; and that this be inscribed on a bronze tablet, 
which shall be set up where the decrees relating to Phrynichus 
are placed. 


Il, ANDOCIDES 


Andocides was the son of Leogoras, son of that 
Andocides who once made peace between the 
Lacedaemonians and the Athenians*; he was as 
regards his deme a Cydathenian or a Thorian? and 
was descended from nobles, and even, according to 
Hellanicus,¢ from Hermes; for the race of heralds 
traces its origin to him. On this account, too, he 
was once chosen along with Glaucon te go with 
twenty ships to aid the Corcyraeans who were em- 
broiled with the Corinthians. And after this he 
was accused of impiety as being one of those who 
mutilated the Hermae?® and as profaning the mys- 
teries of Demeter [because at an carlier time he was 


* Of. Miller, Frag. list. Graec. i. p. 55, no. 78. 

4 Gf. Thucydides, i. 51, who seems to have been the 
source of this error. The colleague of Glaucon on this ex- 
pedition was Dracontides, son of Leogoras of Thurae, and 
not Andocides, who at the time, 433 3B.c., was too young. 
See IG. i, 295 (ed. min.), and Kirchner, Prosopographia 
Attica, 828 and 4551. 

¢ The Hermae, square pillars surmounted by the head of 
the god Hermes, stood before the doors of Athenian houses. 
In 415 s.c,, just as the great expedition against Sicily was 
about to sail, these Hermae were systematically mutilated in 
the night by unknown persons. 
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+ wv 4, a 
(884) mpdérepov dxdAacrov dvTa, viKTwp Kwpdoarra, 
Opatcat 7 r&v ayaAudrwy tod Oeot xal elo- 

4 / 
ayyeAbévra, ered) ode ABovdydn dv élyrovr* of 
Kariyopot SodAov éxdobvat, SuaBAnOAvaL Kal mpds 
na é “~ t 

tiv airlay ris Sevtépas ypapis vromrov yevéabau: 

cA ‘ 
Kopwicv eiorepupdvrwv® Acovrivous te kat Aiye- 
atatous dvépas, idia peAAdvrwv Bonfely adbrois r&v 

A 7 4 3 A € a 
"AOnvaiaw, vixtwp Tods mepi tiv dyopay “Eppas 
4 fz 
meptéxopav, ds Kpdrinmds gyat, mpocapapray 
_ kat 
puorypia] Kpifeis el rotrous dardpuyer emi 7h 
pqvicew rods ddixobvras: orovdyy 8¢ racay eic- 
~ \ se ‘ 

E eveyxdpevos® éLeipe tods mepi 7a iepa duaprdvras, 
év ols kal rov abtod marépa éunvuce. Kal rods juev 
doug mavras eAéyéas erroincev dmoAdaban, rov Sé 
marépa epptoaro, xairou Sedepévoy 78n, trooyd~ 
pLevos TOAAG AvotreAjoew adtov TH wéAa. Kal od 
ebedoaro: preyEe yap 6 Aewydpas roAdods Syudava 
Xpijpara operepilopevous Kal GAAa ree. dSixobyras. 
kat did, pev Tatra adeiOn ris airlas. 

Odtk'* eb8oxidy 8 6 “Avdoxidys emi rots Tod 

bx* eddoxiudv 8 6 "Avdoxidys él rots moA- 
Tevopevois emébero vaveAnpia, Kal rots re Kumpiwy 
Baowrefior Kat moAdois GAAois Boxipors ereEevsOn: 
Gre Kat play Tév moduribwr, "ApioreiSou Ouvyarépa, 
dvefiay odcav adt@, AdOpo ré&v olkeiwy eEayaydy 

1 éGfrove] eéfrouy Emperius. 

* Here Westermann marks a lacuna, which he supplies 
from the Life of Alcibiades, chap. xviii, and the Lexicon of 
Photius, 3.v. ‘EppoxomtSa, about as follows: rods 8pdoorras 
did rods Supaxovolous daotxous dvras. obroe obv rdv ev Luxedla 
‘EMivew tnd trav Lupaxovolww xaxds Biarelevrew rep! 
Boyfeias 82 meppdvrav Acovrivay re cai Alyeoralwy dv8pas, 
“the Corinthians having sent in] the men who were to do it 


on account of the Syracusans, who were colonists of Corinth. 
These men, then, since the Greeks in Sicily were being 
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dissipated and in a nocturnal revel had broken one 
of the images of the god, and when he was indicted 
refused to surrender the slave whom his accusers 
were looking for, so that he gained a bad name and 
was suspected and accused in the second suit also, 
which was brought shortly after the expedition went 
to Sicily, when the Corinthians sent in men from 
Leontini and Egesta and, as the Athenians hesitated 
about aiding them privately, they mutilated the 
Hermae about the market-place, as Cratippus says, 
and profaned the mysteries besides]. At his trial 
on these charges he was acquitted on condition that 
he should inform against the wrongdoers. He 
exerted himself greatly and discovered those who 
were guilty of the sacrilege, among whom he in- 
formed against his own father. And he brought 
about the conviction and death of all the others, but 
saved his father, although he had already been put 
in prison, by promising that he would be of great 
service to the city. And he kept his promise; for 
Leogoras caused the conviction of many men who 
were embezzling public funds and committing other 
misdeeds. And for these reasons he was acquitted 
of the charge. 

But Andocides, since his reputation in public life 
was not good, took to merchandising and became a 
friend of the Cypriote kings and many other men of 
note, at which time he abducted a girl of Athenian 
birth, daughter of Aristeides and his own niece, 
without the knowledge of her family, and sent her as 





oppressed by the Syracusans, and the Leontines and 
Figestaeans, had sent men to ask for assistance, [as the 
Athenians...” 
3 ciceveyxdpevos Reiske from Photius: eveyxdpevos. 
4 od« added by Emperius. 
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: 
F éreupe S&pov tH Kumpiwy Baowre?. pdddrwv 8 
éml Tovrois els Suxacripiov eiodyeoBan mdAw adr 
eLexdehey aad ths Kumpov, kat Andbeis bad rod 
Bactréws e8€0n- Siadpds 8 Frev eis Thy roAW, Kal? 
dv xpdvov ob Terpaxdato. Sieimov Ta mpdypara: 
debels S Sd rovTwv Kal Svadvywdy, adlis drrdre 
KareAvOn 1) dAvyapyia, .. . e&émece ris TéAcws, 
TOV TpidKovTa Ty apynv tapadaPdvrav. oiKkyoas 


835 8€ rév rijs duyfs ypdvov ev "Hid, careAOdvrww 


ry wept OpactBovdov, kal adres Arev els rip 
, 4 A \ an > 4 2 
modw. meupbels Sé rept THs eipjvns cis Aaxe- 
Saipova kat Sdfag ddicety eduye. 8ydot dé mepl 
mdyrwv ev Tots Adyous ols ovyyeypadev: of pev yap 
amodoyoupévov mept THY pvorypiwy ecloiv, of 8é 
Kabd8ov Seouevov. o@lera 8 adroé Kal 6 wept 
Tis “Ev8ei~ews Adyos kat "AmoAoyla mpds Dataka 
kal rept ris Kipyvns. Kal jepaxe wer Kard robrov 
\ , 9 , q > Ag 
Tov xpdvov dua Lewkpare TH pidocdpw: dpy7 
8 abr@ rijs yevécews chupmias pev €BSopnxoor 
dyddn, dpywy 8 ’APnvnot Ocoyevidns: wor’ elvas 
v4 2 4 mt / wv / td 3 
mpesBvrepov avrov <Avoiov éreat mov Séka. 
1 Dibner, followed by Bernardakis, marks a gap here, 


* doyy Photius: dpyer; but ef. Thuc. v. 19. 1. 
3 $éxa Westermann; dxerd Taylor: éxardy. 





¢ In the summer of 404 n.c. thirty men had been ap- 
pointed to draw up laws and manage the state temporarily. 
They seized all power and ruled like tyrants. Thrasybulus 
seized the hill-fortress of Phylé in December and maintained 
his position against two attacks by the Thirty. In May 
403 Thrasybulus and his followers seized Peiraeus. In 
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a gift to the King of Cyprus. Then, when he was to be 
brought to trial for this, he stole her back again from 
Cyprus and was caught and put in prison by the king ; 
but he ran away and came back to Athens at the 
time when the Four Hundred were in control of 
affairs. He was put in prison by them, but escaped, 
and again, when the oligarchy was overthrown, he 
. . . was banished from the city after the Thirty had 
taken over the government. He spent the period 
of his exile in Hlis, but when Thrasybulus and his 
band returned,? he also returned to the city. He 
was sent to Lacedaemon to negotiate a peace, but 
was suspected of wrongdoing® and banished. He 
gives information about all this in the speeches 
which he wrote ; for some of them he composed in 
his defence in the matter of the mysteries, and others 
when he was asking to be allowed to return home. 
There is also extant his’ speech Ox the Indictment, 
also the Defence against Phaeax and the speech On 
the Peace. He flourished at the same time as 
Socrates the philosopher ; the date of his birth was 
the sevénty-eighth Olympiad, when Theogenides 
was archon® at Athens, so that he was about ten 
years older than Lysias. The Hermes called the 


September the Thirty were overthrown and the democracy 
re-established. 

®’ The nature of the accusation cannot be determined, 
See Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed., pp. 293 ff, 
The oration On the Peace, delivered between 393 and 390 z.c,, 
deals with the terms proposed by the mission in which Ando- 
cides participated. 

© 468-467 p.c. This date, however, is based upon a false 
reckoning, and from the orator’s own statements he could 
not have been born much before 440. See Blass, ibid. i 
p- 283, and Kirchner, Prosop. Ati. 828, 
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(885) rovrou 8 émdvupds éore nal ‘Epps 6 "AvSoxiSou 
B kadodpevos, avdbnua pev dv duds Aiynidos, ém- 
KAnfets 8 ?AvSoxidov da 7d mAnoiov mapoikfoas 
rov ’Avdoxidny. Kal adrés 8 éyopiynoe KurAlg 
xopd rH adrod! Pvaj ayarloudry dilupduBw, Kat 
vjoas dvéOyke Tpiroda. ep’ tyndot? avrixpt’ rob 
mupivov Lewnvod. gore 8 admdods Kat dxard- 
axevos év rots Adyots, adedys TE Kal doyNUaTioTOS. 


IY, AYZIAX 


CG <Avotas vids fv Kedddov rof Avoaviov toi 
Kedddov, Lupaxovoiov pev yévos peravacrdvtos 

2? Pa 2 Es a / a fa 
eis "AOnias émibupig te Tis méAcws Kat Tlepexddous 
rot Kaviinmov metoavros adrov, didov évra kal 
Edvov, wAotrw Siadépovra* as 5é ries, éxrreadvra 
Trav Lupaxcovody, yvika bard PéAwvos érupav- 

i / 65 7AP é 7 4 (4) Xr Fa 
votvro. yevdojsevos yvnow émt DirdoxAdous 
dpyovros ToG pera DpaorkaAh kara ro Sedrepov eros 
THs dysonKoaThis dAvpmidbos,® Td wey mpATov ouv- 
erawdevero Tots emipaveotdro “APyvaiwy érrei 

A x > Fa > i 4 Va , 
D dé rv es LdBapw amorxiay tiv vorepov Movpiovs 
perovopacbcioay EaredAev 1) mdéAts, Wyero adv TO 
7 > Foal La og \ 3 ~ 
mpeopuTarw ddedApav Llodeudpyw (Hoav yap adré 

* adrof Westermann: atrod, 
2 tibndod] dpnAod Bdbpov Reiske, 
5 dvrixpd Bernardakis: dyrixpus. 
4 Staddpovra Meziriacus: diadépar, 


5 3 added by Westermann. 
F ; 
® ddupmdSos Meursius: xat Seurdpas dAuumddos. 





* A decree of the tribe Pandionis in which the orator 
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Hermes of Andocides is named after him. It is a 
dedication of the tribe Aegeis and is called Hermes 
of Andocides because Andocides lived near it. He 
himself supplied the chorus for his tribe ¢ when it was 
competing in a dithyrambic contest, and he gained 
the victory, for which he set up a tripod on a high 
spot opposite the limestone Silenus. He is simple 
and free from artifice in his orations, plain and em- 
ploying no figures of speech. 


Tit. LYSIAS 


Lysias was the son of Cephalus, grandson of 
Lysanias, and great-grandson of Cephalus. His 
father was by birth a Syracusan but moved to Athens 
because he wished to live in that city and also because 
Pericles, son of Kanthippus, persuaded him to do so, 
as he was a personal friend of Pericles and they were 
connected by ties of hospitality, and he was a man of 
great wealth. But some say that he moved because 
he was banished from Syracuse when Gelo was 
tyrant. Lysias was born at Athens in the archonship 
of the Philocles® who succeeded Phrasicles,® in the ° 
second year of the eightieth Olympiad, and at first he 
was a schoolmate of the most prominent Athenians ; 
but when the city sent the colony to Sybaris, which 
was afterwards renamed Thurii, he went out with his 
eldest brother Polemarchus (for he had two others, 


is named among the victorious choregi is extant, LG. 
ii, 1188 (ed. min); it was with a chorus of boys at the 
Dionysia. 

» 459-458 B.C. 

¢ The archon in 460-459 3.c. was Phrasicleides, not 
Phrasicles. 
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(835) xat dAAor S00, Ed0vSqpos' at BpdyvdAros*), rod 


marpos On TeTeAeuvTAKSTOS, Ws KoWwMVHowY Tob 
Khifpou, ern yeyovas mevreraideca,® emt [Ipaguré. 
Rous dpxovros, Kael Siduewe madevduevos srapd, 
Tewoia wai Nixiat rots Lvpaxovatots, Krnodpevds 
“7 oixiay Kal KAjpou tuywv® éroduredcato ews 
Knieoxpirov' rob "Abiynow dpyovros érn é€jKovra’ 
tpia. TO 8 éffjs Kaddla® ddvpmidds evevnroorh 
B Seurépa trav xara Liredioy ovpBdvrwy *APnvators 
Kal Kwijoews yevouerns Tv 7 dAkwy ovpudyey 
Kat pddora Tév tiv “Iradiay oikodvrwy, airvabels 
dtricilew é&émece pet d\Awy tpiaxoclwy.’ mapa- 
yevopevos 8° ?ABhynow emi Kaddlov rod pera 
Knyedxpitoy dpyovros, 78n tay Terpaxociay Kat- 

1 Evgvdyyod Taylor from Plato, Republic, 328 a: «ddidos. 

2 Bodyvatos Xylander: fpaxsAos. 


8 sevrexaldexa] éExardéxarov Photius. 
PR Gee cone: aerate aoe awe 





: arising from Troda, 





Bow yg dtr ot a Tr adap Aaya. 
§ WAeoxpirou Laylor: KAsapyou. 
7 fet sre ent need nee Torlagy 
ras N,ondlepr. amine am é€fiss éat KadAlou 
Mpataat. 2 @ oo qe 7 PT aes ing the words to 
Wem och. sf the name Kaila 


is correct. Bernardakis suggests as giving the proper sense 
7@ 8 Eis énavr@ én’ dpxyovros KaAXiov, 
° rpraxociwvy Xylander: zpidv. 





* The scence of Plato’s Republic is laid at the house of 
Cephalus. The dialogue is not historical, and its imagined 
date cannot be fixed, but it seems to show that Plato knew 
a ee a and his sons, see Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 
Qnd ed., i. p. 341. 

> d4d—443 pic, 6 413-412 nc, 
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Euthydemus and Brachyllus), their father being 
already dead, to share in the allotment of land.¢ This 
was in the archonship of Praxiteles,’ and he was then 
fifteen years old.° He remained there, was instructed 
by the Syracusans Teisias and Nicias, acquired a 
house, had a share of the allotment, and was a citizen 
for thirty-three years, until Cleocritus was archon 
at Athens.? But in the next year, when Callias was 
archon,’ in the ninety-second Olympiad, when the 
misfortunes in Sicily f had happened to the Athenians 
andunrest} * '* - ilies in general and 
especially tl woot | 7, he was accused of 
favouring Athens and, with three hundred others, was 
banished. Arriving at Athens in the archonship of 
the Callias? who succeeded Cleocritus, when the Four 
Hundred already had possession of the city,’ he re- 


@ 419-411 .c, The ninety-second Olympiad is the date of 
the archonship of another Callias, 406-405 3.c. 

¢ The dates given by our author for events in the life of 
Lysias are consistent (see also 835 a above, and 836 r below, 
cf. also Dion. Hal. Isocrates, i.), on the assumption that he 
went to Thurii when the colony was founded, in 44 n.c, 
But if that is correct, his activity as a writer of speeches to 
be delivered in the Athenian courts would not begin until 
his fifty-seventh year. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 
9nd ed, i. p. 345, after stating the evidence, comes to the 
conclusion that Lysias was born at Athens probably about 
446 x.c,, the only certain date being his age (fifteen years), 
when he went to Thurii, and his return to Athens in 
413-412 nc. or the year following. It is quite possible 
that he did not go to Thurii until some years after the 
foundation of the colony. The latest of his extant speeches 
may be dated about 380 n.c., so that we may believe that he 
Atad ant lane oftaw that ata é 
h the Athenians had sent out 
: Sicily was utterly annihilated 
in the autumn of 415 B.c. 

9 411-410 B,C. * Summer of 411 n.c. 
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abr@ yeyovéra. é° ols ypdibavros ait Opaav- 
BovdAov moduretay peta tiv KdBoSov én’ dvapyias 
a \ Es i‘ is, € 4 3A > 7 \ 
Ths mpo EdkdeiSov, 6 pév Sios éxdpwoe rip 
Swpedv, dreveyxapevov § “Apyivov ypadiy mapa- 
836 vopwy Sid 7 dmpoBovAcurov eloayOfvar, édrw 7d 
yyndiopa Kal odrws daedabels rHs wodurelas. TOv 
Aowrov BKnoE ypdvov icorehjs wy, Kal éreAcUTHOEV 
a7 3 ’ so” , a ¢ a 
atrdft dydorjKovra tpia érn Brovs, } ws Twes é 
Kal épdounxovra, 7} ws tives brép dydoyxKovra, 
1 énel] érerra Franke; éxet Westermann; Bernardakis 
would omit éret. 
2 ‘Hpyam] “Epuww Westermann. Cf. Lefe of Alcibiades, 


chap. xxv,, Thue. viii. 92, 
® @pacudaiov Photius: dpacvAuov. 





* 405 nc. The Athenian fleet was destroyed by the 
Tacedaemonians, which virtually ended the Peloponnesian 
War, » dA0d Bec. - 

° See Lysias, xii. (Ad yainst Zratosthenes) 15, 
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mained there. But when the battle of Aegospotami 4 
had taken place and the Thirty had taken possession 
of the city,? he was banished after having been there 
seven years. He was deprived of his property and 
lost his brother Polemarchus, but he himself escaped 
from the house in which he was kept to be executed 
(for it had two doors)¢ and lived at Megara. But 
when the men at Phylé? set about their return to 
Athens, he was seen to be more helpful than anyone 
else, since he supplicd two thousand drachmas and 
two hundred shields and, when sent with Hermas, 
hired three hundred mercenaries and persuaded 
Thrasydaeus of Elis, who had become his guest-friend, 
to give two talents. Tor these services Thrasybulus, 
after the restoration of the exiles to the city and 
in the period of anarchy® before Vucleides, pro- 
posed a grant of citizenship for him, and the popu- 
lay assembly ratified the grant, but when Archinus 
had him up for illegality because it had not been 
previously voted by the senate,’ the enactment was 
declared void. And after losing his citizenship in 
this way, he lived the rest of his life at Athens with all 
the rights of citizenship except the vote and eligi~- 
bility to office, and died there at the age of eighty- 
three years or, as some say, seventy-six or, as others 


4 Thrasybulus and his followers, May 303 2.c. After 
these exiles seized Peiraeus, there was a period of confusion 
until the democracy was re-established and Eucleides made 
archon for the year 408-402 8.c. 

¢ The Athenians termed any period an “anarchy” in 
which no archon could be elected because of party strife. 

? The Senate or Council of Five Hundred prepared the 
business for the Popular Assembly, which could not legally 
vote upon any measure not previously adopted by the Senate, 
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(836) iSav Anuoobévn perpdxiov dvra. yervnOyvar Sé 
dacw ent DidoxdAdovs apyovros. 

Dédpovrar § abrod Adyou rerpaxdavot eixoowrdyre: 
Tovrwy yynotovs ¢acly of mept Avovdoroy kat 
Kauridtov elvar Svaxocious tpidKcovra Kal tpeis,) ey 
ols dis pdvov ArrjoOa. A€yeras. gor. 8 adrod 
kat 6° dep Tob yndioparos 6° éypaibaro *Apyivos, 

Bri modrelav adbrod' mepeddv,’ Kal xara trav 
TpidKovra erepos. éeyevero Sé mifavadbraros Kat 
Bpaxydraros, tots iSuditais rods moddods Adyous 
éxdovs. iol 8 adr@ cat Téyvas pyropucat rerroun- 
pevat kat Anunyopia., "Emorodat re kal EyKda, 
Kai "Enurddiot kal “Epwrikot nal Lwxpdrovs 
*Amodoyia eoroyaouern TOv Sixacrav. Sore? dé 
kara rv Ad€w evodros elvar, Svopinros dy, 
Anpoobévns 8 &v 7 Kard Neatpas Adyw epacriy 
atrév dno yeyoveva Meraveipas, dpuodovAou rh 
Neatpg: torepov & éynue Bpayvddov rob ddeAdod 
Buyarépa. pvnuoveve. 8 adrod Kat TAdrww ev 

Crd Daidpw ws Sewordrou eimety cal "looxpdrous 
mpeoBurépov. érroinoe 5é Kal els adrdv ériypaypa 
Diricxos 6 "looxpdrous ev yrdpysos éraipos dé 

1 xal rpeis Dibner from Photius: zpia érn codex F; 
lacking in the others, 

2 6'Taylor: dv. 5 § added by Taylor. 

4 adrod Taylor: adrd. 

5 repehdy Taylor: sepidywr, 





* Cicero, De Oratore, i, 231, and Diogenes Lacrtius, 
ii. 20, 40, say that Lysias composed an oration in defence 
of Socrates, and offered it to him, but Socratcs refused it. 
A speech in defence of Socrates (Smép Zwxpdrovs mpds Tlodv- 
xpéryv) is mentioned several times by the scholiast on 
Aristeides. It was composed probably some years after 
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say, over eighty ; and he lived to see Demosthenes 
asa youth. They say he was born in the archonship 
of Philoclcs. 

Four hundred and twenty-five orations attributed 
to him are current. Of these Dionysius and Caecilius 
and their school say that two hundred and thirty- 
three are genuine, and he is said to have lost his case 
with only two of them, There is also his speech in 
support of the enactment against which Archinus 
brought suit and deprived him of citizenship, and 
another against the Thirty. He was very persuasive 
and concise and produced most of his speeches for 
private clients. There are also Texthooks of Rhetoric 
prepared by him, and Public Addresses, Letters and 
Eulogies, Funeral Speeches, Love Speeches, and a 
Defence of Socrates addressed to the judges.¢ In 
the matter of his diction he appears to be easy, 
although in fact he is hard to imitate.’ Demosthenes 
in his speech against Neaera® says that he was 
in love with Metaneira, a fellow-slave with Neaera ; 
but later he married the daughter of his brother 
Brachyllus. Plato also mentions him in the Phaedrus4 
as an able speaker and older than Isocrates. More- 
over Philiscus, a pupil of Isocrates and comrade of 


the death of Socrates, as an epideictic oration in reply to a 
similar speech against Socrates by the sophist Polycrates. 
This is doubtless the speech which Cicero and Diogenes 
wrongly believed to have been composed for use in the actual 
trial of Socrates. Sce Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 
Qnd ed., i, p. 351. 

» Gf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, ’Apyatwv xplois, v. 1 ds 
dvayvypwaxdpevor ey edKodor vopilecbar yaderdy 8¢ ebploxecOar 
Feyoms.. .. ¢ 3. “hen read he is considered easy, but is 
Seta ta Pay aa any who try to imitate him,” 

mood wean, OQ). Lix, 21. 

4 Plato, Phaedrus, 279 a. 
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(8386) Avoiov, 5.’ od davepsv wis mpoédaBe rots éreow, § 
kat é Tov bro TlAdrwvos eipnyévwy drodetevurat 
éxes 8° odrws: 

viv &' KadAdans* Ovyarep, wodunydpe Dpdyrs, 
Sei€eis ef re dpovels Kai re meptocdy eyeis: 
Tov yap és dAdo oyna pclappoobévra Kal ddAdis 
év Kéapotor Biov adpa AaPdvd’ Erepor, 
Sef o” dperis kipuxa rexety viva, Avowda duvelv, 
Sura’ xara dOysévwv Kat Cédov' abavaror: 
ds 76 7° euas yuyiis deiker”’ piAerospov dao, 
D Kal rv TOO dUiuevou mat Bpotois dperjy, 


auvéypaite S¢ Adyw* Kat "Idixpdrer, tov ev mpds 

‘Apyddsov, Tov dé mpodootas Kpivovre Tyud@eov: 

Kat dudorépois® évika avadefapevov 8 "Tduxpdrous 

ras tod Tyobéov mpdfes, rats edddvars dvadaBew 

Thy THs mpodootas airiavy dzroAoyeirat Sid rob 

ri i i x4 4 > 50 La be Tv fa 

Avotou Adyou: Kal abrdas pév ameAvOn, 6 8¢ Tyysd- 

> 

Geos elnuiby mAciorors yphyacw. dvéyvw dé 

kat év tH ’Odvpmiaxh mavnydpe Adyov peytoror, 

SiadAayerras tods “EAAnvas Karadoat Acovtotov, 
1 yov & Jacobs: &. 

® KadAcénys and Opévre Wyttenbach : xaAAdamys and ¢pévrib., 

* AdoSe tyveiy Bernardakis; Avoid duvov Wyttenbach: 


Avorddipvav, 4 8uvra Jacobs: Sdvra, 
5 ¢édou Bernardakis: sodd, 5 +é67° Wyttenbach: rdr’, 
7 Sefer Brunck: Seta. 8 Ady Meier: Adyov. 


® dudorépos Reiske: dudordpous. 


* Lysis, because the word Lysias is inadmissible in the 
Greek metre. Wyttenbach suggests that the verses were 
really written in honour of Lysis the Pythagorean. 

® Bergk, Poet, Tyr. Graec, ii. p. 640. Bergk rightly says 
that this is only part of a longer poem. The fragment does 
not indicale that Lysias was older than Isocrates, but some 
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Lysias, composed an elegiac poem to him, from 
which it is plain that he was earlier in years, which 
is indicated also by what Plato said. The verses 
are as follows : 


Now, O Calliopé’s daughter endowed with great eloquencer 
; Phrontis, 
Show if thy wisdom is aught, if thou hast anything new. 
Him who is altered and changed to another form, him who 
in other 
Orders and manners of life hath a new hody assumed, 
Thou must bring forth some herald of virtue to celebrate: 


._ Lysis ¢ 
pire to the dead and the gloom, there an immortal to 
“dwell ; 
One who will show unto all the love of my soul for my 
comrade, 


Show, too, the worth of the dead unto the whole of 
mankind? 

He also wrote two speeches for Iphicrates, one against 
Harmodius, the other for use in accusing Timotheiis 
of treason, with both of which he won his case ; but 
when Iphicrates accepted the responsibility for the 
actions of Timothetis,° assuming at the rendering of 
accounts the accusation for treason, he defended him- 
self with the speech by Lysias; and he himself was 
acquitted, but Timothetis was very heavily fined. 
And at the Olympic festival also he read a very great 
oration urging that the Greeks make peace with one 
another and overthrow Dionysius.# 
such statement may have been contained in a later part of 
the poem. 

* In 355 u.c, Iphicrates and Timothetis, Athenian generals 
who had been unsuccessful, were accused by their colleague, 
Chares, of treason. Although Iphicrates accepted full re- 
sponsibility, he was acquitted, but ‘Timotheiis was fined one 
hundred talents, which he could not pay. He left Athens 
and soon died. 

4 Only a fragment (Or. xxxili.) of this is extant, 
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E A’. T2OKPATHS 


*Tooxpdrns Meoddpou pev qv wats tod *Ep- 
xiéws' roy petpiwy modwrdv, Yepdrovras addo- 
moLods KeKTHLEvou Kal edTophoavTos amd TovTwy, 
ws Kal yopnyfoa Kat mabedoa. tods viods: Hoav 
yap adrad Kat ddAor, TeAgourmos Kat Aidurnoros: 
qv 8€ Kal Ouydrpiov: dbev els rods adAods Kexwpd- 

F 8yrar da’ ’Apioroddvous kal Urpdrribos. yevd= 
prevos 8€ KaTd THY dySonKooTHY exryy ddvpmidda 
Avowdyou Muppwouciov dpyovros, vewrepos pev 
Avoiav® Suet Kal elxoow éreat, mpecBdrepos dé 
TlAdrwvos énrd, mats ev @v erradedero ovdevds 
hey ’"AOnvaiwy, axpodpevos I[podixou re rot 

eiov’ al Dopyiov rod Acovrivov nat Tevolov rod 
Lupakovoiov kal Onpapevous rol propos: od Kal 
ovMapBavouevov dio Tay TpidkovTa Kal puydvros 
ent tHv BovAaiav ‘Eoriav, dardvrwy Kkararendny- 
peveov, pdvos dvéorn Bon Pijowy kal mrohby xpovov 
837 eatynoe Kar” dpyds, emevra ba” adrod mapntn On, 
eladyros ddvyypotepov adt@ oupPryoecbas, eb ris 
tav didwy arodatoe THs cvupdopas' Kal éxeivou 
Twas ovcas Téxvas att dace ovpmpayparevou- 


1 "pyréws Reiske from Photius: dpyvepews. 

Avowdyou Muppwovelov dpxovros vedrepos wer Avalon 
Bernardakis adapting an emendalion by Wolf: Avowdyov 
Huppwovolov. 

Kefou Turnebus: xéou. 





* Wealthy Athenians performed in turn special services 
to the state called “ liturgies.’ The most expensive of these 
was the choregy, which involved the payment, training, and 
equipment of a chorus for a lyrical ur dramatic performance. 
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IV. ISOCRATES 


Tsocrates was the son of Theodorus of Erchia, a 
citizen of the middle class, an owner of slaves who 
made flutes, through whom he gained a competence, 
so that he paid for a public chorus? and gave his 
children an education ® (for he had other sons, Teles- 
ippus and Diomnestus, and also a daughter), and 
hence he is ridiculed on account of the flutes by 
Aristophanes and Strattis. Isoerates was born in 
the eighty-sixth Olympiad, in the archonship of 
Lysimachus¢ of Myrrhinus, being twenty-two years 
younger than Lysias and seven years older than 
Plato.? In his boyhood he was as well educated as 
any Athenian, for he attended the lectures of Pro- 
dicus of Ceos, Gorgias of Leontini, Teisias of Syracuse, 
and the orator Theramenes; and when the last- 
named was in danger of being arrested by the Thirty 
and had fled for safety to the altar of Hestia Boulaea,’ 
everyone else was terrified, but Isocrates alone arose 
to speak in his aid; and at first he was silent for along 
time, then afterwards he was urged to be silent by 
Theramenes himself, who said that his misfortune 
would be more painful if any of his friends should 
share it. And it is said that certain rhetorical teach- 
ings of Theramenes—those which go under the name 
of Boton—were of use to Tsocrates when he was 





> See Isocrates, On the Hachange of Property (Or, xv.), 
161. 

© 436-435 yc. 

¢ Plato was born in 428-427 n.c. Lysias, according to 
this statement, in 459-458. But see note on 835 v above. 

¢ The sanctuary of this Goddess of the Senate’s Hearth 
was in or near the Prytaneum, which was somewhere on 
the northern slope of the Acropolis. 
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(837) cbar jvika év tots SiuxacTypiows eoveodavreiro, af 
elow énuyeypappévat Bérwvos. érel S° Hvdpa6n, 
Tdv pév rodirixGy mpayudrwy dméoxero loyvd- 
guvds 7” dv kal eddaBys Tov Tpdrov Kal TA TaTPOa 
drroBeBAnkas év TH mrpos Aakedarpovious trod€uw: 
dows Sé pepedernews' gaiverat, eva Sé pdvoy 
elrrw Adyov, TOV Tept THs “Avriddcews. StarprByy 

B 8€ cvornodpevos, éml to pidocodpety Kal ypddew 
& Svavonfein® erpdrero, kal rév te Tavnyupicdy 
Adyov kal twas dAAovs TOV ovpPovdrcuTiKaY, ods 
perv adros ypddwv dveyivworev ots 8 érépois 
mapeokedaler, wyovpevos ovTws ent 76 Ta Séovra 
ppovelv rods "EAAnvas mpotpépeobar® Siapaprdvwy 
dé THs mpoaipéoews, rovrwy ev améorn ayoAjs 8 
hyetro, ws twés duct, mpBrov emt Xlov, pabyras 
éxwv eve: ore Kat (Sw rdov proddy dpiOuovpevov 
elve Saxpucas ws “‘ éméyvwy euavrov viv rovrots 
mempa.evov.” a)uider 8€ Tots Bovdopévois, xwpioas 
mp&ros rods épiatixods Adyous TOv ToAuTiK@y, rreph 

Gots eonovSace. Kal dpyas 5€ Kal wepl ri Xiov 
Karéornoe Kal Thy abriy rh marpld. modurelay: 
dpytpidv te dcov oddels codiorav edadpyoev, ads 
Kal Tpinpapyfoat, 

*Axpoaral 8° adroé éydvovro eis éxardv, dAAow 
re‘ mroddoi wat Tydbeos 6 Kévevos, aby & Kat 


1 pepedernnas Wolf: pepaprupyidas. 
2 & Savonfein Wolf from Dionysius; S:avonfeis. 
3 mporpépeoOa: Coracs: mporpéibacbat 
4 re Franke from Photius: 8¢, 
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falsely accused in the courts. But when he became 
aman he kept away from political affairs, since he had 
a weak voice and a timid disposition? and had lost his 
inherited property in the war against the Lacedae- 
monians. It is evident that he composed speeches 
for others, but he delivered only one, that on the 
Exchange of Property. He set up aschool and turned 
to philosophy and to writing out the results of his 
thinking, and he composed his Festival Oration ® and 
some others of an advisory nature, some of which he 
delivered himself and some of which he prepared for 
others to deliver, hoping that in this way he might 
lead the Greeks to think as they ought. But when 
he failed of his purpose he gave up that sort of thing 
and became the head of a school, at first, as some say, 
at Chios, where he had nine pupils. That was the 
time when, as he saw the tuition fees counted out, 
he burst into tears and said, ‘‘ Now I recognize that I 
have sold myself to these people.” He would carry 
on conversation with all who desired it and was the 
frst to make a distinction between comtentious 
speeches and those of a political character, to which 
latter he devoted himself. And he also instituted at 
Chios public offices and the same constitution which 
existed in his native city. He made more money 
than any other sophist, so that he was even a trier- 
arch.¢ 

His pupils numbered about one hundred, including 
among many others Timotheiis, son of Conon, with 


® See Isocrates, Philip (Or. v.), 813; Panathenaie (Or. 
xii), 9. 

8"ie, the Panegyric, delivered at ™ 

¢ The trierarchy was one of the “ 
citizens were obliged to perform 
showed wealth. 
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(837) moMAds mddeus énnrbe, ouvrieis tas mpos °AQn- 
vaious b70 TiypoBéov mepmopevas emoroAds: d0ev 
eSwpijoaro abt® tddavrov Tay dard | Ziduou TEpL~ 
yevopeveny. euabrjrevoe 8 atré aut” @edaroptros 

6 Xios, kat "Edopos 6 Kupafos Kat “AowAnmiddns 

6 7A T aypdoupeva ovyypdifas Kal Meodéxras*® 6 
Dacnderns | 6 Tas Tpaywotas Jarepov ypdias, ob 
eore TO pvijwo. emt ory. Kuapirw Topevopievous Kard 
D riy ‘epay ddov Thy én” "Edevaiva, Te voy Kar- 
epnpeypevor™ évOa Kat Tos evddgous Tay moun 
Tov dveornoay" odv atra, dv “Opnpos 6 TOUNTI)S 
ogberat pedvos* AewSdpas* T "AOnvaios kat Ad- 
Kpitos 6 vowoberns *APnvaiows, ws Sé Tivés daci 
kat "Trrepeidys kal ‘Toatos. kat Anuoobern’ 3° ert 
pytopetovri pact pera omovens mpoceNeiy atTa, 
Kat xtAlas pev as® eloenpdrreto odk exew pdvar 
mapaoxety, | dtaxoclas dé ddéaew, ep @ TE TO 
méumrov pépos expabety’: rov 8° dmoxpivacbas ws 
BE od repayilopev, & Anudabeves, riv mpaypareiay: 


LA \ A’ \ 2 ag a 4 
WOT’ p be FOUS: Kadovs ix Bas 6Aovs mwArodev, CUT 


Kayo) oot, et ue pabnredew, GAdKAnpov dao- - 


Sdicopar Thy Té 
*EredActra. 8° emt KanupebrBov? dipxovros arrayyeA- 
bévrwv tav rept Xoupwveav ev rH “Inmoxpdrous 


1 xat] Zevodav 6 6 Tptadou Kal Photius. 

2 Oecodéxras Capps, ef. LG. ii? 2325 b: @eodderys. 

® dvdornoav Westermann: dvdornge. 

4 AewSanes Westermann and inscriptions ; ef. Kirchner, 
Prosop. sit.; Aaoddpas Photius: AedSapos. 

5 , Dibner: Anuoabévny or Anuoabéras. 

8 nev ds Coraes: pév ds pdvas. 
t expabeiv Photius: éxpdép. 
8 Xaipavdou Meursius: yepwvidou. 
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whom he visited many cities ; and he composed the 
letters which Timothetis sent to the Athenians, on 
account of which Timotheiis presented him with. a 
talent out of the sum remaining after the relief 
of Samos. Pupils of his were also Theopompus ” of 
Chios, Ephorus of Cumae, Asclepiades who com- 
piled the arguments of tragedies, and Theodectas of 
Phaselis, who afterwards wrote tragedies and whose 
monument stood as you go to the Bean-market along 
the Sacred Way which leads to Eleusis ; it is now in 
ruins. There, too, were set up statues of the famous 
poets along with his; of these only the poet Homer 
exists now. And Leodamas the Athenian and 
Lacritus the Athenian law-maker and, as some say, 
Hypereides and Isaeus were his pupils. And they 
say that while he was still teaching oratory Demo- 
sthenes came to him eager to learn and said that he 
could not pay the thousand drachmas which he asked 
as tuition fee, but would give two hundred for one 
fifth of the instruction ; whereupon Isocrates replied : 
“We do not cut our instruction into bits, Demo- 
sthenes, but just as people sell fine fish whole, so, if 
you wish to be my pupil, I will sell you my course 
whole.” 

He died in the archonship of Chaerondas® after 
hearing in the palaestra of Hippocrates the news of 

% 365 Bc. 

» The text of Photius reads Xenophon the son of Gryllus 


and Theopompus, 
* 338-337 uc. 
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naAaiotpa mu@duevos, éayayay atrov rob Blov 
rérrapow" huepars Sid To ouriwy docyécban, 
nm i 
mpoeimwy tpeis dpxas Spaydrwv Edpimidou 
Aavads 6 mevrixovra Ovyardpwy marip: 
Ao 6 Tavrddews eis Uicav podcdv: 
Lidevidv aor’ dorv Kadpos exAurciv 


F der cal everixovra érn Bods 7) dds twes éxardv, 
ody bropeivas TeTpakis ety rH ‘EAAdSa Karadov- 
Aoupevyny: mpd eravrod 7} ds Twes mpd Tecodpwy 
eray® ris teAeuris avyypdibas tov Lavabyvaixdy. 
tov 5é Llaynyupixov éreot Séxa ovvdbnkev, ot Se 
Sexarrévre A€yovow, dv perevnvoxdvas ex TOV Top- 

lov to0 Acovrivov kat Avoiov: rov dé mept THs 
’AvriBdcews Svo Kal dySojKovra érn yeyovds: rods 
Sé mpds Didurov dAriyw mpdrepov tod Oavdrov. 
838 éyévero 8 adr@ Kal mats "Adapeds mpeoPtry dure 
‘ 1 +érrapow Bernardakis: rérpaow. 
2 érv Turnebus: réiv. 3 ée'rav Reiske: ek rod. 
phe eS 
« This popular story’ of Isocrates’ death is given also by 
Lucian (?), Afacrobioi 23, Pansanias, i. 18, 8, and Plutarch, 
838 below. Itis made famons by Milton in his tenth sonnet: 
. . . ag that dishonest victory 
At Chaeronea, fata] to liberty, 
Killed by report that old man eloquent. 

But Isocrates himself, at the end of his third letter, writes 
to Philip: “ But I am grateful to old age for this thing only, 
that it has continued my life to this point, so that of the 
things which I meditated in my youth and undertook to 
wrile in my Paneyyrice Oration and in that which I sent to 
you, I now see some being accomplished through your deeds 
and hope'that others will be accomplished.” Apparently he 
was well pleased with Philip’s success. See Blass, Die 
attische Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed., ii. p. 97. 
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the battle of Chaeroneia ;@ and he removed himself - 
from life by abstaining from food for four days. Just 
before the end he declaimed the opening lines of 
three dramas of Euripides : 


Danaiis of fifty daughters fair the sire,® 
Pelops the Tantalid to Pisa came,° 
Once Sidon’s city Cadmus having left.4 


He died at the age of ninety-cight or, as some say, 
one hundred years, for he could not endure the sight 
of Greece enslaved four times.¢ A year (or, as some 
say, four years) before his end he wrote the Pan- 
athenaic Oration; and the Festival Oration he com- 
posed ten (but some say fifteen) years before his 
death. This, . ° 7 * * from the speeches 
of Gorgias of = The speech on the 
Exchange of Property 9 he wrote at the age of eighty- 
two years, and those ‘against Philip shortly before 
his death. When he was an old man he adopted 


» From the Archelaiia; Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 427, 
no, 228, 

* Inhigeneia in Tauria, 1. 

4 Wyom the Phricus; Nauck, Tray. Graec, Frag. p. 62%, 
no. 819, Blass, Die eattische Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed., ii. p. 97, 


ot the Macedonians under Vhuip. 

* Under the Athenian empire in the fifth century, by the 
Spartans after the Peloponnesian War, by the Thebans under 
Tg s.onitb- “he Macedonians. All these Isocrates 
roa oc, i}. + note d above. 
tat. bee os ol di. pp. 368 ff 
9 Ibid. pp. 181 ff. If anyone proposed that a certain man 
he atlincd. to perform one of the “ liturgies ” which were 
required of wealthy Athenians, the man of whom this was 
required could challenge the proposer to an exchange of 
properties, which might transfer the obligation. 
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dua tais tapas trav ev Xatpwveia readvrwy, 
2 e 2 = 4 s a 7A; 4 fd 
auvéypaye 8 atdrof Kai 6 mats ’Adapeds Adyous. 
érddn 8 pera THs cuyyeveias mAnciov Kuvocdp- 
yous emt rot Addov é* dpiorepG abrds’ re Kal d 
mraryp adto eddwpos kal 4 parnp adrod: radrys 
7 dderpy THis Tob piropos *"Avaxad Kal 6 woinrds 
ey > Ay a id > A 3 ~ / 
C vids “Adapeds kal 6 dvelids abrof Lwxpdrns, 
* edadpyoe 8° Coraes with Photius: edmdpyoen, 
2 7apa Coraes with Photius: ré wapd. 
® spinpapxetv Photius; tpiypapyos Turnebus: spclece: 


4 «at dls Meziriacus with Photius: «al 76 dls. 
§ daoards Coraes: dvacras. 
§ é added by Turnebus, 


7? atrds Reiske: 6 vids, 
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Aphareus, the youngest of the three sons of Plathané, 
daughter of the orator Hippias. He acquired ample 
wealth, for he not only collected money from his 
pupils, but he also received from Nicocles, king of 
Cyprus, who was the son of Evagoras, twenty talents 
for the oration written in his honour. On account 
of his wealth he was envied and was proposed three 
times as trierarch. Twice he alleged illness and was 
exempted by petitions presented by his son, but the 
third time he undertook the duty and spent no small 
sum. To a father who said that he gave his son only 
a slave as companion he said, ‘‘ Go your ways, then, 
for you will have two slaves instead of one.” He 
took part also in the competition offered by Artemisia 
in honour of Maussolus,* but his Eulogy is not extant. 
He wrote also a Eulogy of Helen and a speech called 
the Areopagitic. He departed this life some say on 
the ninth day of his abstention from food, others 
on the fourth day at the time of the funeral of those 
who fell at Chaeroneia. His son Aphareus also wrote 
speeches. Isocrates was buried with his family near 
Cynosarges® on the left side of the hill—he him- 
self, his father Theodorus, and his mother; and her 
sister Anaco, the orator’s aunt, and his adopted son 
Aphareus, and his cousin Socrates, son of Anaco 
® Mausolus ruler of Halicarnassus, died in 343 wc. Tis 
widow, Artemisia, caused eulogies to be written in competi- 
tion by Greek orators and completed the magnificent tomb 
which he had, apparently, begun. This magnificent buildin 
-—the Mausoleam—was designed by Greek architects an 
decorated by famous Greek sculptors. ‘The remains of the 


' of Maussolus and Artemisia 
y prized possessions of the 


> Cynosarges was a region in Athens in which was a great 
gymnasium, 
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(838) zntpds *looxpdrous ddeApfis “Avarods vids’ dy, 6 
7 ddeAdds' adrod ducivupos TOO Tratpds Meddwpog 
kal of viwvol adrod, rod rombdvros atr@ mraidds 
"Adapéws, “Adapeds cal 6 todrov rarip Oeddupos 
q Te yor) TAabdvn, pajrnp S€ rod mourod *Ada- | 
péws.’ emt pev obv rodrwv tpdrelar érijoay €, ai | 
vov ob odlovra: ait@ 8 “Iooxpdre: emi Tod pj- | 
poaros erfy klwv* TpedKovT a. mx OV, ep ob oeipiy ri 
anyday éxta cupPorucds, 6s viv od o@ferar. Fv dé 

Dat abrod rpdwela mAnoiov Exouca momnras Te 
kat rods Si8acxddous adrot, év ols Kai Dopyiay 
els odaipay datpodoyixiy Brérovra abrév te Tov 
"looxpdryy mapeorGra. dvdxevrar 8 adbrod Kal ey 
*EXevoim eixev yada eumpoodey rod mpoormou 
ind Tiyobdov rod Kévwvos, cat émuyéypamrat 


! , ? t r4 yy 
Tipdbeos didias re xdpw Edveoiv' Te mporiay 
"Tooxpdrous eked 7Hvd" dvéOnxe Deas: 


Aewydpous épyov. 

Dépovra. 8 adrod Adyou EeEjxovra, dv elon 
yrnowo Kara pev Aroviotov eixoourévre Kara bé 
Katxidtov eixootox7w, of & dAAow Kateevopdvo. — | 
elye 8° dAAorpiws mpos erideéw, ds adicopévan | 

E moré mpos abrov tprdv emt rHv dxpdacw Tods jev 
vo Karacyely rov 8€ tpirov doAfoa, dadwevos eis 
Thy émodoay jew: viv yap abt@ 70 Oéarpov elvar 
év dxpoarnpiw.® cide dé Kat mpds Tods yywpipous 
atrot Adyew, ws adres pev bdxa prev di8doxor, 
Th & adrov didd£avre réAuav kat eddwviay ddcew 


1 > Avaxods vids Turnebus: dvaxodaos. 
2 *Adapeds . . . rod morqrod “Agapéws bracketed by Diib- 
ners; Bernardakis marks a lacuna after ’Adapeds. 
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Jsocrates’ mother’s sister, and his brother Theodorus 
who had the same name as his father, and his grand- 
sons, the sons of*" *--' * 47 a 
and his father i 
Plathané, mother of the adopted son Aphareus. 
And over them there were six tablets which do not 
now exist. On the monument of Isocrates himself 
was a column thirty cubits high, on which was a siren 
seven cubits high as a symbol; but this exists no 
longer. There was also a tablet near by with pocts 
and his instructors on it, among whom was Gorgias 
gazing into an astrological sphere and Isocrates 
standing beside him. There is also a bronze statue 
of him, dedicated by Timothetis, son of Conon, at 
KEleusis in front of the vestibule. It bears this 
inseription : 

Here to the goddesses twain Timotheiis giveth this statue . 

Tribute to friend and to sage, image of [socrates, 


It is a work of Leochares. 

Sixty orations are current under his name, of which 
twenty-five are genuine according to Dionysius, 
twenty-eight according to Caecilius, and the rest are . 
spurious. He was averse to public declamation, so 
much so that once, when three persons came to hear 
him, he retained two but let the third go, telling him 
to come the next day, since now the lecture-room had 
afullaudience. And he used to say to his pupils that 
he himself gave instruction for ten minas, but would 
give ten thousand to anyone who would tcach him 
self-confidence and a pleasant voice. And when he 





3 «wy Bernardakis: xpd (xeov Turnebus). 
‘P 
4 éSveow Dibner: €erinv. 
5 dxpoarnpiy Wolf: dxpwrypig. 
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SexaxioyiAias. Kat mpds Tov épdpuevov Sid Te odie 
Gv adrés ixavds dAAovs wove, elev 6tt ral ai 
dxdvat abrat pev réuvew' od Sdvavrar Tov 8é 
alSypov tayTiKov Trowobow. lol 8” of Kai réyvas 
abtoy Aéyouor avyyeypadévar, of 5° od pebdSq adr’ 
doxijoe ypjoac0a. modirny 8 obdéror’ eioémpate 
wabdv. mpocérarre 5é Tols yvwpipos eis rads 
exxAnolas dravTdaw dvadépew adrG ra elpnueva, 
dumb 8é Kat ob petpiws éml 7H Lwepdrous 
Gavdtw Kal pedaverpovdv rh sorepaia mpofAde. 
nddw 8° épojévou twos adrov ri pyropiry, elie 
‘rd pey puxpa peydda ra be peydAa puxpd 
movetv.” éarudbpevos 8€ more apa Nixoxpéovre 
7 Kimpov rupdvvw, mporperopevav adrov ta&v 
napdvrow SiarexOjvat, edy “ols pev éya Seuvos 
oby 6 viv xatpds, ols 8 6 viv Kaipds obk eyed 
Sewds.” Dodordréa Sé rov tpayixdv Feacdpevos 
énduevov épwrixds madi, elrev “od pdvov Sel, 


839 Loddkdrets, tas yelpas éxew map’ ard, adda kal 


rods édbarpods.’’ roi S€ Kupaiov ’Eddpou a- 
mpdkrov rijs ayoAjs eeADévros Kai maAw bro Tob 
narpos Anpodidou reudbévros ent Sevtépw p0bd, 
maiLev Aidopov? abrov éxdAe éamovdace pévror 
ixavds wept tov dvipa Kat tiv brdbeow Tis xpelas 
adros tneOjkaro. eyévero bé Kal mpds Ta appo- 
Sioa Karadepys, as tromdorm mapedKvopévp 
ev rij Kotrn xypjobar, Kpdxw SidBpoxov éxovra Td 


1 Coraes from Photius: repeiy. 
2 Alidopov Amyot: Sdidpor, 








« Gf. Moralia, 613 a. 
» Attributed to Pericles by Plutarch, Life of Pericles, 
chap. vili., and Cicero, De Offciis, i. 40. 144. 
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was asked how he, not being a good speaker himself, 
could make others so, he replied that whetstones 
eannot themselves cut, but make iron fit to do so. 
Some say that he also wrote textbooks of oratory, 
others that in his teaching he made use of practice, 
not of method. He never demanded a fee from a 
fellow-citizen. When his pupils went to meetings of 
the assembly, he told them to report to him what was 
said there. He was greatly grieved by the death of 
Socrates, and the next day he appeared in black 
clothing. And again, when someone asked him 
“What is oratory?” he said, ‘“‘ the art of making 
small things great and great things small.’’ And 
once when he was a guest at a banquet in the house 
of Nicocreon, despot of Cyprus, and some of those 
present urged him to discourse, he said, “ for subjects 
in which I am competent this is not the time ; in the 
subjects for which this is the time [ am not com- 
petent.” * When he saw the tragic poet Sophocles 
amorously following a boy, he said, ‘‘ Sophocles, we 
must not only keep our hands to ourselves, but our 
eyes as well.” ® And when Ephorus of Cumae had 
left his school without learning anything and had been 
sent back by his father with a second tuition-fee, he 
called him in fun Diphorus (Twice-bringer) ; he took, 
however, great pains with him and even suggested to 
him the subject of his work.¢ He showed himself 
also prone to sexual indulgence ; he used an addi- 
tional mattress beside him on his bed and kept his 


¢ The great work of Ephorus was a history of the world 
(primarily of Greece) from the return of the Heracleidae to 
the siege of Perinthus in 840 n.c. From this work Plutarch 
and others derived much of their information. Ephorus 
was born early in the fourth century and died about 320 3.c. 
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(839) mpookeddAaoy. Kal véov pev dvra pr) yiia, 
B yypdoarra 8° éraipa ouvetvar F dvoua Fv Aayicrn, 


e€ hs gaye Ouydrpiov 6 yevopevov erdv Sader ™po 
yeyueov ereAedrnoer. émevra, TlAaBayny thy “Inriou 
Tou propos yuvatka Hydyero Tpels maidas éyovear, 
dv tov “Adapéa ois mpocipntat emroujoato, ds Kal 
eixdve, adrod yaAnhy dvébne mpos T@ ’OAvpareeiiy? 
émt xlovos Kat éréypaipev 

*Tooxpdrous “Adapeds rrarpés eixdva rid 

avelyKe 

Zvi, Jeods te o€Bwv Kat yovéwy dperihy. 

C r€yerat 5 kat KeAnrica ert mais av: dvdxetrat 
yap év axpoméde yadkois év rH odatpiorpa Tay 
"Appyndépwr KeAnrilwr® ére mats av, as elidv 
tues, do 8 ey dnavte T@ Biv ovvéorncay. atta 
dyGves: mpdrepos pev els dvriBoaw mpoxadeca- 
pévov abrov MeyaxdeiSou, mpos Gv otk amhvrnoe 
dia, vdcov, Tov 8° viov wépypas “Adapda evixnoe 
Sevrepos b¢ Avowdyou adrév mpoxadeoapevov mept 
Tpinpapylas eis dyriBoou: qrrnbets be THY Tpinp- 
apyiav bréoTn. hv 8 adrod Kal ypamri etka év 
7 Tlopreip. 6 8 "Adapeds avveypaipe prev Adyous 
od moAAods 8é, SuxaviKovs Te Kal cupBovrevTiKods: 
éroinae 5¢ xal Tpaywdias mept énTa Kal TpidKovra, 

1 -"Odupmeiw Wyttenbach: dAuynle ds. 


2 xedqrica: Turnebus: xepyricat. 
3 xeAqrifwr Turnebus: Kepyrilwr. 





* Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graee, ii. p. 329. The column and 
statue existed in the time of Pausanias (Paus. 1.18.8). A 
bust in the Villa Albani in Rome may be a late copy of the 
head of this statue or, more probably, since Leochares was a 
famous seulptor, of the statue at Eleusis mentioned above. 
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pillow wet with saffron. And when he was young he 
did not marry, but in his old age he kept a mistress 
named Lagiscé, by whom he had a daughter who died 
unmarried at twelve years of age. Then he married 
the daughter of the orator Hippias, Plathané, who 
had three sons, one of whom, Aphareus, as has been 
said above, he adopted. This Aphareus dedicated a 
bronze statue of him near the Olympieium on a 
column with the inscription : 

Aphareus set up this statue his father Isocrates’ image, 

Sacred to Zeus, to exalt gods and his ancestors’ worth.4 
And it is said that he rode a horse in a race when he 
was still a boy ; for a bronze figure of him as a boy 
riding a horse is set up on the Acropolis in the ball- 
ground of the Arrhephoroi,? as some have said. In all 
his life but two lawsuits were brought against him : 
first«"' 8 ed ae: ™* toanexchange 
ofpr, | : : we vurt in this suit, 
because he was ill, but sent his son Aphareus and won 
his case. The second suit was when Lysimachus 
challenged him to exchange property in connexion 
with the trierarchy ; and this case he lost and per- 
formed the trierarchy. There was also a painted 
portrait of him in the Pompeium.? Aphareus wrote 
speeches, both juridical and deliberative, but not 
many. He also composed about thirty-seven trage- 
dies, but the authorship of two of them is contested, 

» This seems to have heen situated near the north-west wall 
of the Acropolis, west of the Erechtheum: ¢f. Judeich, Topo- 
graphie von Athen*, p. 283. Two maidens were chosen each 
year to carry the peplos at the Panathenaic festival and were 
ealled Arrephoroi. ® See note on 837 F. 

4 The Pompeium was just inside the Dipylon gale, at 
which point the processions began. It was the storehouse 
for objects used in processions. 
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D dv dyrAdyovrar bdo. adpfdpevos 8 dad Avo 
(839) otpdrov di8donew dxp. Luwovyévous év éreow 
eikoctoxT@ SidacKaArlas dorixds Kabjrev & ral 
Sls éviknoe Sia Atovyciov, Kafels Kat 8’ érdpwy 
érépas Sto Anvaixds. ris 5€ pytpos adrdy 
*Ilooxpdrous Kat @eoddpou Kal ris tadrns aded~ 
dis “Avaxods" eixcdves dyéKewro ev axpomdAeu: div 
- aaa 
Ths untpos mapa Thy Tyéevav vv Ketrau perem- 
yeypappern, 4 8 “Avaxots' od alerm. aye 
8¢ ddo viods, ’AAEavdpov prev ek Koltvou® Xwat- 
kre? 8 éx Avoiov. 


hk’. TZAIOS 
B loafos XadkiSeds pev Fv 7d yévos, mapayevd- 
pevos 8 eis “AOivas, kat oxoAdoas’. . . Avaig 


Kard re Thy THY dvopdrwy dippoviay kal THY ev Tols 
wv 

mpdypaot Sewdrnra, wor’ et px} Tis Eetpos mavy 

tod xapaxrijpos 7év dvipdv ely, ode av Siayvoin 

1 "Avaxods Xylander: vaxois. 

2 Kolvou Reiske: Kouwois. 

* Swoudda Tumebus: odorxAéa (AvowAéa Diibner), 

* gxyoAdoas] Bernardakis, following Westermann and 
Diibner, marks a gap to be filled with the name of Isocrates 
and other words, ¢.g. looxpdre, datverar dxodovdjoas Avola 
(or fyAjoas Avatar), ; 








9 469-368 Bc. ® 342-341 Bic. 

¢ When a poet (&8doxedos) wished to avoid the labour of 
presenting a play he could delegate the management to a 
hypodidasealus, another poet experienced in such matters. 
We have many instances of this practice in the didascalic 
notices, notably in the case of Aristophanes. 

¢ The City or Greater Dionysia were cclebrated in March, 
the Rural or Lesser Dionysia in the various demes of Attica 
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Beginning in the archonship of Lysistratus* he pre- 
sented in the twenty-eight years to the archonship of 
Sosigenes ” six series of dramas at the City Dionysia 
and won the prize twice, Dionysius as his manager,® 
and, other poets managing, he presented two other 
series at the Lenaean festival.¢ There were statues 
of the mother of Isocrates and Theodorus and of her 
sister Anaco set up on the Acropolis; of these the 
statue of the mother is now placed, with a changed 
inscription,’ near that of Hygieia, but the statue of 
Anaco is gone. She had two sons, Alexander by 
Coenus, and Sosicles by Lysias. 


V. ISAEUS 


Isaeus was a Chalcidian by birth, but came to 
Athens and went to school [to Isocrates. He re- 
sembled] Lysias‘ in his melodious diction and in his 
skilful arrangement and treatment of the subject 
matter in his speeches, so that unless a person were 
thoroughly familiar with the characters of the two 
men, he could not easily tell to which of the orators 


in December, and the Lenaean festival in December. At all 
of these dramas were performed, bul new tragedies were not 
produced at the Rural Dionysia, and for a time the same was 
{rue of the Lenaean festival. A series of dramas comprised 
three tragedies and a satyr drama. ‘The two prizes of 
Aphareus are recorded in an inscription, LG. ii2 28255 
(ed. min.). 

* Statues erected to honour one person were not infre- 
quently transferred to another by changing the inscriptions. 
Dio Chrysostom in his Oration to the Rhodians condemns 
this practice. 

7 Gf. Dion, Hal. De Isaeo Iudicium, 2 yapaxrijpa 88 
Avotov xara 14 mActoror elhAwoe, “ he emulated in the highest 
degree the character of Lysias.”* 
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moddods rv Adywr padiws srorépov THY pyrépuy 
ciolv. qpace S€ pera Tov [leAomovvnowakdy méAe~ 
pov, ws éoTt texphnpacba ek Adywv adtod, Kal 

F Héxpt tis Didlmzov apyiis wapérewe. Kabyynoaro 
8é Anpoobévous, drooras Tis oxoAts, emi Spaypais 
puplais: 80 Kal pddvora emipavys éyévero. adds 
dé Kai rods émitpomuods Adyous ovverarre 7H 
Anpoobéver, dis tives elrov. Kkaradédoure 8é Adyous 
efjxovra Téscapas, dv elo yrijowo wevTiKovra, 
kat idias réyvas. mp@tos 8 Kal oynuarilew 
qptaro Kal rpémew émi 10 wrodurixov THY didvotay: 
6 pddvora pewinrar Anpoobdins. parnpoveder 8 
atrod @edropsos 6 KwpuiKos ev TH Onoe?. 


840 S$’, ALEXINHS 


Aloyims "Azpoyjrov, duydvros pev ent ray 
tpidxovra avykatayayovros 6€ tov dijuov, ral 
Traveobdas: rv dé Sijpwv Kobwidns, ore Kare 
yeévos Tév émipavady obte Kara mepiovolay ypnid- 
Twv. véos 8’ dy Kal éppwuevos TH odpare rept rh 
yupvdoa emdver: Aapmpédwvos 8’ av perd ratra 
tpaywdiay joxnoev' ws 8€ Anpoobevns dyoiv, 
droypapparedwv Kal rprraywroray ’ApioroSiu 

§ See below, Demosthenes, 844 3. 

> Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed., ii. p. 409, 
interprets this as referring to figures of thought (construing 
eg didvovay with exnuerifer), Cf. 835 » supra doynudriaras 
of Andocides, 

° Cf. Kock, Com. Alt. Frag. i. p. 737, no. 18. 

* A catalogue of the tribe Oeneis, .@.2 2408, gives his 


full name; “Arpoparos Aloxivov KofoxiSns. It gives also the 
name of Aeschines’ son ’Arpopyzos. 
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many of the speeches belong. He was in his prime 
after the Peloponnesian War, as may be inferred 
from his speeches, and lived until the reign of 
Philip. He taught Demosthenes,? not at his school, 
but privately, for ten thousand drachmas, whereby 
he acquired great distinction. And he himself com- 
posed for Demosthenes the speeches against his 
guardians, as some said. He has left behind him 
sixty-four speeches, fifty of which are genuine, and 
some rules of rhetoric of his own. He was also the 
first to give artistic form to his speech ® and to turn 
his attention to the urbane style of the orator; in 
which Demosthenes has closely imitated him. Theo- 
pompus the comic playwright mentions him ¢ in the 
Theseus. 


VI. AESCHINES 


Aeschines was the son of Atrometus,? who was 
exiled in the time of the Thirty and helped to restore 
the democracy, and of Glaucothea. He belonged to 
the deme of the Cothocidae and was not of distin- 
guished family or great wealth. When he was young 
and physically strong he worked hard in the gym- 
nasia; and afterwards, since he had a clear voice, he 
practised tragedy; and according to Demosthenes ¢ 
he was for a long time under-secretary and regularly 
played as a third-rate actor with Aristodemus at the 

* Demosthenes, xviii, 261; xix. 246. The festivals in ques- 
tion are those held in the small towns of Attica. Aristodemus 
was one of the most noted tragic actors of his time. Born at 
Metapontum, he was granted Athenian citizenship and was 
one of the envoys (among whom were Aeschines, Demo- 
sthenes, and Philocrales) who made the peace of Philocrates 
with Philip in 346 s.c,. 
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(840) ev rots Avopuotots dteréAex, dvadapPdve emt oyorAfs 
B rds wadaids tpaywodias. Kat éri wats dy edidacke 
ypdppara odv TO mrarpl, Kal perpdxvov dv eorpa- 
revero ev Tots mepiTroAols.” aKpoarhs Sé yevdpevos 

as pév tives A€yovow *looxpdrovs Kai [lAdrwvos, 

ws 8¢ Karkidtos AcwSdpavros, Kat modurevdpevos 

ok ddavds ex ris éevaytias pepidos rots -zrepl 

Ae 10%. Bue! Peugep dddas Te TpecBelas TroAAds 

Zt se bmép ris <ipjvns: ef F Kar- 
4 2 A i ¢ 3 > i “a 
yopnOn® tnd Anuoglévovs ws* avypnudvov too 
wKewy eOvous, ere 8 cig méAcuov e€dipas, Wvixa 
muraydpas 7pé0n "Audixrioor mpds “Apuduaceis 
tovs Tov Ayéva epyalopdvous*: €€ ob auvéBn Tovs 
C*Audixrdovas Ditirnw mpooduyeiv, tov 8 br rob 
Alcyivov suvepyotpevov érifécbo. tots mpdypacs 
Kai tnv Dwxida AaBeiv: dhAa ouverdvros abtG 
EvpovdAov rot XmivOdpov WpoBadAouciov’ Syuayw- 
yotvros, tpidxovra yipos amepuyev. eiot 8° of 
dact suvyypdysat wey Tovs pyTopas Tods Adyous, ép- 


fm et enim 


cememmaren? Ome” 


l wepenédors Hemsterhuis from Aeschines, False Legation, 
§ 167: qoAAnis. 

2 xarnyopidn Reiske from Photius: xarnyopnfels. 

3 ds added by Diibner. 

4 rods... epyalonevous Wolf: xat (is Emperius) réy Aysdva 
épyatopévots. 

5 [IpoBaMouciov] TIpoBaAovolov Photius; Tpofadeclou 
Westermann; cf, Demosthenes, lix. (lgainst Neaera) 48, 123. 








* More accurately in Photius, the dramatic festivals held 
in the small towns of Attica. For the ancient accounts of 
Aeschines’ career as an actor see O’Connor, -letors and .et- 
ing in Ancient Greece, pp, Th 1. Kelly Rees, Phe Rule of ; 
Three Actors in the Classical Greek Drama, pp, 31 ff., has ; 
shown that the term “ tritagonist”? was invented by Demo- i 
sthenes as an opprobrious epithet and it is applied in antiquity 
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Dionysiac festivals,“ repeating the old tragedies ® in 
his spare time. And while still a child he helped his 
father to teach letters, and as a young man he served 
in the patrol of the frontiers. After studying with 
Isocratcs and Plato, as some say, but with Leodamas 
according to Caecilius,¢ he was prominent in public 
life in the party opposed to that of Demosthenes, and 
was sent on many embassies, among them the one 
to Philip concerning the peace.¢ For this he was 
accused by Demosthenes of having destroyed the 
Phocian nation and moreover of having stirred up 
war between the Amphissians, who were building 
the harbour when he was chosen as delegate to the 
Amphictyonic Council, and the Amphictyons; as a 
result of which the Amphictyons turned to Philip 
for protection, and he, assisted by Aeschines, took 
matters in hand and conquered Phocis. But through 
the aid of Kubulus, son of Spintharus, of the deme of 
Probalinthus, who spoke publicly in his behalf, he 
was acquitted by thirty votes; but some say that 
though the orators composed their speeches, yet 


lo no other actor than Aeschines; also that it meant, not 
“actor of third-rate réles,” but ‘third-rate actor”; ¢f, 
Bekker, al necdota, p. 309. 31 d&Soxydbraros trav broxpit@y, ev 
TT T, 
oye dse which had been performed 
in Athens betore. 

¢ But see below, 8.40 2, where the more probable statement 
is made that he had no teacher. Cf. the anonymous Life of 
-lesehines, 13, Quintilian, ii. 17. 12, and Blass, Die attische 
Beredsamkeit, 2nd ed., iii, p. 157. 

4 Aeschines was sent in 317 and 346 3.c. on two embassies 
to Pep concerning peace. The second is probably the one 
especially referred to here. In his orations On the Peace 
(346 nc.) and On the False Legation (343 2.c.) Demosthenes 
attacks Aeschines and his colleagues. 
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(840) modav Sé yevoudvww tdv epi Xarpdvevav, pnicére 
tiv Sixnv eloeABelvy. ypovw &° torepov, DiAtmmov 
pev reredeurndtos "AdcEdvdpou S€ SiaBalvoyros 
eis TH “Aaiav, éypaparo Krnopavra trapavdpew 
émt rats Anuoobdvous tysats: od peradaBeov 8€ 7d 
méumrov uepos Tav unduv epuyev eis THv “Pddov, 
yirlas Spayyds dmep rhs Arrns od BovdAnbels 

D xarabécba. of & drysias adt@ mpooriynOjvar 
héyovaw od Bédovr. é&eADeiv Tijs méAews, Kal 
éADetv eis "Edecov cis AdeEavdpov. rod dé reAcury}- 
cavros, tapayfis ovons, dadpas eis THY ‘Pddov év- 
taiba cyodjy Karacrnodpevos ediSackev. dvéyvw 
re trois ‘PoSiows tov Kara Krnoipdvros ddyov 
émbdexvipevos: Oavpaldvrwy dé mdvrwv ei ratr’ 

B elroy Hrrnbn “ ode av,” ébn, “ eavupdlere, “Pd- 

tor, et mpds tadra AnwocBevovs Aéyovros HKov- 
care.” oyodnjy 7’ éxel mpooxareAure, 76 ‘Podiakov 
SiSacxadeiov KAnbév. érevra mAevoas cis Ldpov 
kal SiarpiBwy emt tis vijcou dAtyov vorepov ere- 
Aedrnoev. éeyevero 8° edduwvos, ws Sirov ex Te dv 
dnar Anuoabévns Kai éx tod Anuoydpous Adyou. 

Odpovras 8 adrod Adyo. Técoapes, 6 Te Kara 
Tiudpyov kal b rAs TlapampeoBelas kal 6 Kara 
Krnoibdvros, of Kat pdvor clot yryowor. 6 yap 
envypaddpevos Andaxds ode éorw Aloyivov' an- 
edelyOn pev yap éxl ripv xpiow Thy rept’ rod lepot 


1 sq wept Ditbner: rod wept. 
“yy mp 2 





* The author’s extreme brevity reduces to two sentences 
the events of about eight years, The acquittal of Aeschines 
took place in 343 n.c, 

» Anyone who brought a suit against another for proposing 
3892 
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the suit never came to trial because the battle of 
Chaeroneia intervened.4 Ata later time, when Philip 
was dead and Alexander was crossing over to Asia, he 
: se ‘ "ores s&s ilegal conduct in 
"ys mes; and when he 
: cast, he went into 
exile at Rhodes, not being willing to pay a fine of a 
thousand drachmas for his defeat.2 But some say that 
he was further punished by disfranchisement and did 
not leave the city of his own accord, and that he went 
to Alexander at Ephesus. During theconfusion follow- 
ing Alexander’s death he sailed to Rhodes, set up a 
school there, and taught. He read to the Rhodians 
his oration against Ctesiphon as an exhibition of his 
powers, and when they all wondered that after 
delivering that speech he had lost his case, “ You 
would not wonder, Rhodians,” he said, ‘if you had 
heard Demosthenes speak in reply to it.’’ And he 
left a school behind him there, called the Rhodian 
school. Then he sailed to Samos and not long after, 
while lingering on that island, died. He had an 
excellent voice, as is clear from what Demosthenes 
says ¢ and from the oration of Demochares. 

Tour orations are current under his name: that 
Against Timarchus, that On the False Legation,? and 
that Against Ctesiphon,’ and these alone are genuine, 
since the one entitled the Delian Oration is not 
by Aeschines; for he was, to be sure, appointed 
associate advocate in the trial relating to the sanctuary 
a measure forbidden hy law was subject to a fine and was 
debarred from bringing any similar suit if he received less 
than one-fifth of the votes cast by the dicasts. 

© Demosthenes, xviii. (On the Crown) 259, 308. 

# In L.C.L. Aeschines, pp. 15 ff. 

* Ibid. pp. 308 ff. 
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rob ev AnAw ovorabels ouviyyopos: ob pay elie Tov 
Adyov: éyeipororyOn yap ‘Vrepeidns @ avr? abrob, os 

¥ prot gL iii éoxe bé Kat ddehdods, ab as now 
aurds, AgéByrov" at Diroxapy.” darhyyetre be 
kal THY év Taptvaus vlenv mp@ros ’A@nvaiors, ed? 
@ «al éaredpavidy ro Sedrepov. 

Oi ° elrov pode pabnresoat TLOL TOV | Aioxéyy, 
dA ek ris troypayparelas dipPfivar év ois b- 
Kaornplots Tore Sidyovra: mpatov 8 eimety ep 
TO Su kara Dirinzov, eddoxipjoavrd, TE Mpeo~ 
Beurp xetporovn Oven mpos "Apnddas: mpos avs 
dpucopevoy ovorijaa Tous pupious emt Diduraov. 
eyparsaro de Kat Tiwapyov ETaUprEws" 6 8 

841 exhimey tov aydva atroy aviprncev, ws tot 
prow Anuoabevns. exerporovnOn Be ampeoBevtThs 
ws Didurnov pera’ Kryoupavros kal Anpoabévous 
mepl —- sare év  dpewov tod Anpocbevous 
APEX On" 70 Sedrepov Séxaros dy, cupdoas 
OpKors Tiy elpiynv, Kpibels dmépuyer, Ws mpo- 
etpyrus. 


Z’. AYKOYPTOS 


Avxodpyos maTpos pe hv Avnddpoves Tod Av- 
B Kovpyou, oy ot Tpidxovra TUpavvor dméxrewvav, 
aitiov alr@ tis dvaipécews yevopsévov *Apioro- 


: "AgéByrov Westermann from. Aeschines : apoBor, 


5S Pidoxapy ray + Sypoydpy. 
70 Sevrepe in mss. is after 
*A@nvaiors ¥ 3 169. 
4 $é added i | 
5 werd Franke: xara, ® $¢ added by Bernardakis, 
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at Delos, but he did not deliver the speech; for 
Hypereides was elected in his place, as Demosthenes 
says. He had, as he himself says,’ two brothers, 
Aphobetus and Philochares. He was the first to 
bring to the Athenians the news of the victory at 
Tamynae, for which he was crowned a second time. 

Some have said that Acschines did not study under 
any teachers, but rose from the under-clerkship in the 
courts, which he held at that time. And they say 
that his first speech before the people was against 
Philip, by which he gained such reputation as to be 
chosen envoy to the Arcadians; and when he came 
to them he raised the ten thousand troops with which 
to oppose Philip. He also prosecuted for unchastity 
Timarchus, who gave up the defence and hanged 
himself, as Demosthenes says somewhere.* He was 
elected envoy to Philip with Ctesiphon and Demo- 
sthenes to treat for peace, on which occasion he was 
more successful than Demosthenes ; and the second 
time, when he was one of ten,” he confirmed the peace 
with oaths, was tried for it, and was acquitted, as has 
been said above. 


VII. LYCURGUS 


Lycurgus was the son of Lycophron and grand- 
son of the Lyeurgus whom the Thirty Tyrants put to 
death, his execution being brought about by Aristo- 


* Demosthenes, xviii. (Qn the Crown) p. 271, 134. 
» Demosthenes, xix. (On, the False Legation) 1-49. 
© Ibid. 2 and 285. 

@ Acschines, On the false Legation, 178. 
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(841) Sijov Barfdev, ds Kat éAAnvorapias yevduevos 
Ue ev TH Snuokparia: rv Siwy b€ Bourddys, 
yevous Tol tav “EreoBovraddy. dxpoarhs 8€ 
yevopevos TLAdrwvos tof pidooddov, Ta mpdra, 
edurooddycev’ efra kat “looxpdrous rod pr}ropos 
yrdpysos yevduevos erodiredcato émipavds, Kal 
éyww Kal mpatrwy Kat 8) morevodwevos Thy 
Siolenow rv ypnudrwy: Tapias yap éyévero ent 
pets mevtaernpidas TaAdvrwy pupiwy TeTpaKLoxt- 
Nwv, 7) ds Twes pupiov dxrariaxiAlwy éLaxociwy 
mevrijxovra, Kal 6 Tas Tyas adTd Undildopevos 

C Urparox\fs 5 pijrwp, To pev mp@rov aipebels 
attés, éxerra trav didwy envypaibdwevds twa, 
abrés émovetro rhv Sioixnow 814 7d POdoar vopov 
elceveyxeiy, pty mAciw mévte er@v Sidrew ‘rov 
yeporornbévra emi ra Snudow xpypara, del 7 
edeaTads rots epyos SuerdAece, Kai Bépovs xal 
yeydvos. Kat emt tiv rod moAéuou mapacKeuiy 
yeiporornbels moAAG THs méAcws Ernvidpfwoe, Kal 
Tpinpers Tapeckedace TH Siw Terpakooias, kal rd 

D év Aukeiy' yupvdovov eroinge ral épdrevoe kal rhv 
moAalorpay wKoddunce Kal To év Avovdcou Aéarpov 
émoraray érerédece.” morevadpevos 8 ey trapa- 

1 Auxete Xylander: Aukio. 
2 grerdtece the Turin editors from Aoralia, 852 c: éreded- 
THE. 


4 The Hellenotamiae were a board of ten members who 
collected and administered the tribute paid to Athens by the 
members of the Delian Confederacy. 

® 338-326 n.c. The title of his office is not known. No 

‘Ss cane this is mentioned in Aristotle’s 
tmay have been in charge of the 

y fund, or both, by virtue of a 

special commission, which in the next generation became a 
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demus of Baté, who also, after having been one of the 
Hellenotamiae,? was banished under the democracy. 
Lycurgus was of the deme of the Butadae and the 
family of the Eteobutadae. He attended the 
lectures of Plato the philosopher and at first devoted 
himself to philosophy ; then, after being a pupil of 
the orator Isocrates, he had a notable public career 
both as a speaker and as a man of action, and he was 
also entrusted with the management of the finances 
of the State; for he was made treasurer for three 
periods of four years ® in charge of fourteen thousand 
talents, or, as some say (and among them the man 
who proposed the vote of honours for him,? Stratocles 
the orator), eighteen thousand, six hundred and 
fifty.¢ He was elected in his own person the first 
time, but afterwards he entered the name of one of 
his friends, though he himself administered the office, 
because a law had previously been introduced for- 
bidding anyone elected treasurer of the public funds 
to hold the office more than four years ; and he was 
always intent upon the public business summer and 
winter, When he was elected to provide munitions 
of war he restored many edifices in the city, he 
provided four hundred triremes for the people, he con- 
structed the gymnasium in the Lyceum and planted 
trees in it, he built the palaestra and finished the 
Dionysiac theatre when he was the commissioner 
in charge of that work.¢ He took care of two hundred 
regular office; see Ferguson, /Tellenistic Athens, p. 10, Tarn, 
Cambridge Ancient History, vi. p. 441. The period meant 
may be the quinquennium. ® See Decree IT, below, 352. 

* Roughly equivalent to £3,026,000 or $15,130,000, or 
more at present values. 


* Probably while he was in control of the finances. Cf. 
Dérpfeld and Reisch, Das griechische Theater, pp. 39 f. 
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(841) xurabyxn wapa Tay iSwwrdv Siaxdow, revrijKovra 


tédavra epvaate, mopmetd re xpuod Kal dpyupa. rij 
mode. Kareokevace Kal vikas ypuods. moAdAd 8 
hulepya mapadaBaw e€erddece Kat vewaotkous Kal 
tiv oxevobicqv: Kal TH oradiey TH Uavalyvaixg 
Tiv Kpynida mepteOnnev, eLepyacdpevos tobrd re 
cal THY xapddpay duadjy moujoas, Aewiov' tiwds, 
és éxéxTnTo Tobro TO ywpiov, avévros TH mode, 
mpoetnartos* air® xapiaacbar Avotpyou." 

E “Eoye 8¢ nal tod doreos THv dvAany Kal rév 
Kaxovpywr Thy avAAnbw, ots é&jAacev dravras, 
ds Kal T&v copioray éviovs Aéyew Aveoipyov of 
peda add Bavdrw® xplovra tov KéAapyov Kard 
TOV movnpay, otrw cvyypddew. d0ev eaurnbévra 
airév bn’ "AdeEdvSpov ro BaciAdws 6 dios ob 
mpojkaro. Kal’ dv b& xpdvor eroAgue Didvaros 
apos ’APnvatous tév Sevrepov méAcuov, émpéoBeue 
pera Tlodvedxrov nat Anuoobévous eis re Tedo- 
F advvnoov Kai twas érépas aéddas. duerédeod re 
Tov dzravra xpdvov evdooxipdy mapa Tots "APnvatous 
kal Sixatos elvar vopildpevos, wore Kal év rots 
Sixaoryptois TO Phoat Aveodpyor eddKxe. BorPnua 
elvat 7@ cuvayopevopevy. 

Eloweyre 8€ Kal vdpous, Tov pév mepl rdv 
Kapwodr, aydva trois Xvrpous émuredciv epdpsAdov 
ev 7@ Oedtpw Kai Tov viKioarvra eis doTu Kara- 

+ Aewiov Coraes: Suiov. 
® apocinavros Emperius: aept wavros. 
* air added by Bernardakis. 


* Avuxodpyov Bernardakis: Aveovpyw. 
® davarw] afuarc Amyot from Life of Solon, chap. xvii. 
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and. fifty talents entrusted to him on deposit by 
private persons, he provided for the city objects of 
gold and silver for use in processions and golden 
Victories, and many buildings which came into his 
hands half-finished he completed, among them the 
ship-sheds and the arsenal. And he put the founda- 
tion-walls round the Panathenaic stadium. This he 
accomplished, and also the levelling of the ravine, 
because a certain Deinias who owned this plot of 
land gave it to the city when Lycurgus suggested to 
him that he make the gift. 

He was charged also with guarding the city and 
arresting malefactors, whom he drove out entirely, 
so that some of the sophists said that Lycurgus 
signed warrants against evil-doers with a pen dipped, 
not in ink, but in death. And therefore, when King 
Alexander demanded his surrender, the people did 
not give him up. When Philip was carrying on the 
second way with the Athenians, Lycurgus went as 
envoy with Polyeuctus and Demosthenes to the 
Peloponnesus and to some other States. Throughout 
his life he was always highly esteemed among the 
Athenians and considered a just man, so that in the 
courts of law the word of Lycurgus was regarded as 
a help to anyone requiring an advocate. 

He also introduced laws: the law relating to 
comic actors, that a competitive performance be held 
on the festival of Pots * and that the victor’s name 


* The third day of the Anthesteria, the thirteenth day of 
the month Anthesterium. 
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héyeoBar mpdrepov od é&dv, dvadapBdvev réy 
dydva écAcdowrdra: tov Sé, ws yadkas eixdvas 
dvabcivar rOv rounTtay, AicxvAou Lodoxd€ous Edpi- 
midou, Kal Tas Tpaywdlas adrdv év Kow®d ypaisa- 
peévous puddrrew Kab Tov Tis mOAcws ypapporrda 
mapavaywidokew Trois Ymokpwovpévors* ovK eeivar 
yap map’ adbras drroxpiveodan. _ kal tpirov, under! 
e€etvar "AOyvaiwy pnde Tov olxodytwr “APyynow 
eAcvGepov oda mplacbar emi Sovrela éx tOv dhi- 
oKopevwy dyev THs Too mporépov Seomdrou yvd)- 
pns. ére de, &s Tod Tocedhvos aydiva movety ep 
Tlevpase?, kuxAiwv yopdv obk édarrov tpidy, Ka? 
SiSoc8u pev trols vxdow ode Edatrov Seka pis, 
tots 5é Sevrépots dxrw, €€ 5é rots tpirois Kpietow, 
ere 5° eal Ledyous pa) amidvas' yovaira ’EAevotvdse, 
érws ph edarravra, at Snyorical® tao réy 
mrovolwy et S€ tis dwpafein, dmorivew Spaypds 
cEaxioyiAlas. THs dé yuvatkds adrod py) met- 
obeions, Tav ovKodavrady dwpacdvrwv, tadavroy 
abrois dbwxe> Karnyopovpevos 8° ev dorépw ev 7H 
1 yap nap’ atras Bernardakis: yap adrds. 
® xal added by Dibner. 
2 ér. 8’ added by Sauppe. 


1 dmévac Taylor: daeivat, 
5 ai Syporixat added by Baiter from Photius. 





* The rpaywSoi and xwpqdsoi alone were eligible to be 
chosen by lot as protagonists for the tragedies and comedies 
to be presented at the City Dionysia, the subordinate réles 
being assigned to plain droxpirat. Prior to the passage of 
the law of Lyeurgus those only were eligible who had 
previously won a victory at the City Dionysia. The effect of 
the law of I.ycurgus was, therefore, to increase the number 
of those from whom the archon could choose a kwpwdds for 
each of the five comedies to be presented. See Rohde, 
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be inscribed as eligible for the City Dionysia,® 
which had not been permitted before, and thus he 
revived a contest which had fallen out of use; the 
law that bronze statues of the poets Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides be erected, that their 
tragedies be written out and kept in a public deposi- 
tory, and that the clerk of the State read them to the 
actors who were to perform their plays for com- 
parison of the texts and that it be unlawful to depart 
from the authorized text in acting ; a third law that 
no Athenian or foreign resident of Athens should be 
permitted to buy “-~- > - +-''*-sa person of free 
birth to be aslav_ . ts nt of his former 
master’; furthermore, that a festival of Poseidon 
should be held in Peiraeus, consisting of no fewer than 
three cyclic choruses, that not less than ten minas be 
given to the victors, eight to those ranked second by 
the judges, and six to those ranked third; further- 
more, that no woman should go to Eleusis¢ in a car- 
riage, lest the women of the people appear inferior to 
the rich, and if any woman should be caught doing 
this, she should pay a fine of six thousand drachmas. 
His own wife disobeyed, the informers caught her 
in the act, and he gave them a talent; and at a later 
time, when accused of this in the popular assembly, 


Rheinisches Museum, xxxvili, p. 276, and J. B. O’Connor, 

Chapters in the History of Actors and Acting, pp. 57 ff, 
Prisoners of war were usually auctioned off into slavery 

regardless of their previous condition. If such a captive 

could prove his free Birth through the testimony of the man 

who owned him when taken captive, he could not under this 

new law be purchased by any Athenian for slavery, ef. 

M. H.E. Meier, (es --re te tte Te nt geet, & 

° This refers to 
celebration of the " 
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atre SmoKeyzevou, ep @ pdvov iy KosBtov kal 
mpookedddatov, Srrws evetpouro padies Kal pe- 
Aer@y. eyxadodyros 8 altG twos dre puobods 

D cogiorais diSwor rept Adyous SvarpiBeov, GAN’ ef tug 
y errayyeMouro, épn, Tovs viods , Gpueivous abr 
moujoe, od xtAias dana ie) jplon Ths odotas 
mpotecbar. qv Se Kal mappnovaorns dua THY eb 
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- dndyovros Coraes;: dmayayorros. 


3 plot. si ey KE Solanus: Hays. iveyKe, 
9 xat rodrovy Bernardakis; xat radrd Meziriacus: xaé’ ated. 





«The story may well be apocryphel. The saying of 
Lycurgus, repeated by Plutarch in his Comp. of Nicias and 
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he said, “ At any rate I am found to have been the 
giver, not the receiver.”* And once when a tax- 
collector laid hands on Xenocrates the philosopher- 
and Lycurgus met him as he was leading him away 
to enforce payment of his tax as a resident alien,? 
he brought his walking-stick down on the tax~ 
collector’s head, set Xenocrates free, and shut the 
other man up in prison for improper conduct. As he 
was gencrally commended for his act, Xenocrates, 
happening to meet Lycurgus’s children some days 
later, said ‘‘ I have repaid your father quickly for the 
favour he did me, boys ; for he is widely commended 
for coming to my assistance.”’ 

He also proposed decrees,° making use of a certain 
Olynthian named Fucleides, who was an expert in 
decrees. And although he was well-to-do, he wore 
one and the same cloak winter and. summer and put 
on sandals only on days when they were necessary. 
He studied night and day, since he had no natural 
gift for extemporaneous speaking, and he lay on a 
cot with only a sheepskin and a pillow on it, so that 
he might wake up easily and study. When someone 
found fault with him for paying money to sophists 
although he made words his profession, he replied 
that if anyone would promise to make his sons better, 
he would pay him, not thousands only, but half his 
property. He was: may ee roe aa er 
ofhis good birth. (+. , “Oo a 
Crassus, 3, is not there connected with the Eleusis incident ; 
and Aelian, Var. Hist, xiii. 24, expressly states that the 
statesman’s wife paid a fine after legal condemnation, not a 
bribe io the informer. 

» ‘The tax was twelve drachmas. 

¢ Several decrees moved by him are exlant, ag. 1G. 
ii.? 337, 338. 
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mpoo.dyruv. péMov be Teheurijcew eis 70 
pytp@ov Kat td Bovdeurjpiov éxédevcev adrdv 
KoptobFvat, BovAdpevos ebOdvas Sodvac trav temo- 
Arevpévev: oddevds Bé Karnyophoae ToApioavros 
ahiv Mevecalypou, tas SiaBoAds dmodvadevos els 


1 ety added by Coraes, 
rreptppatveadat Ditbner: meptppdaveabar. 
3 édeuye Coraes: Eduye. 
4 dyrexpd Herwerden: dvrixpus. 





* The Coreyraecan whip was especially slinging, and the 
orator’s outbreak means: “ T Sania give a great deal to use 
a cat-o’-nine-tails on you people.” 

Ze Cf. Demosthenes, Hpistle iii., and Aeschines, Hpistle xii, 
14. 
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were showing dissent as he was speaking, he burst 
out with: “ O Coreyraean whip, how ma.ty talents 
youare worth! ”’¢ And when they were proclaiming 
Alexander a god, ‘‘ What sort of god,” he said, “ is 
he when those who come out of his temple have to 
sprinkle themselves with holy water?” After his 
death his sons were handed over to the eleven exe- 
cutioners on the accusation of Menesaechmus, the 
indictment being written by Thrasycles; but when 
Demosthenes, who was at that time in exile, wrote 
a letter to the Athenians? saying that their reputa- 
tion was suffering because of Lycurgus’s sons, they 
changed their mind and released them, Democles, 
a pupil of Theophrastus, speaking in their defence. 
He himself and some of his descendants were buried 
at public expense ; and their monuments are opposite 
the Paeonian Athena in the garden of the philosopher 
Melanthius*; they are in the form of tables, and 
those of Lycurgus and his children have inscriptions 
and are still preserved in our day. His greatest 
achievement was the raising of the State revenue to 
twelve hundred talents when it had previously been 
sixty. When he was at the point of death he gave 
orders that he be carried to the temple of the Great 
Mother and into the Bouleuterion,? as he wished 
to give an accounting for his public acts ; and when 
no one had the face to accuse him except Menes- 
aechmus, he freed himself from his false accusations, 


¢ Judeich, Topagr. v. Athen”, p. 409, conjectures that the 
garden of Melanthius was in the neighbourhood of the 
Academy. 

4 The Boulenterion was the meeting-place of the Boulé or 
Senate; the foundations of this and of the temple of the 
Great, Mother have recently been found on the west side of 
the Agora, See T. L. Shear, Hesperia, iv. pp. 349 ff. 
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a A é 
tavrns A€yer 6 Aewapyos ev TH Kara Iloriov. 
Karédure 8¢ maidas “ABpwva Auxoipyov AuKo- 
~ wv 
dpova dv 6 “ABpuy nai 6 Avxotpyos dmatdes 
c: , 
periAagay' Gdn’ 6 y “ABpwv Kat rrodurevadsevos 
emipavads peri Mage, Avxodpuy 8€ yas KaAA- 
> 
oropaxny Dirisrov Ai~wrews* éyévvnce Kaddtorad. 
é > 
ravrny 8¢ yhpas KAeduBporos Aeworpdrous ‘Axap- 
~ + 
vets, éyerrnoe Auxddpova’ tofrov 8° 6 mdazrmos 
eiceroujoaro Avkddpwv: obdros 8° éredctrycev 
aes 
dmaus pera Sé ri Auxddpovos redevriy €ynpe Ty 
B Kaddtora) Lwxparns Kal éoyev vidy Ldppayov: rob 
8’ éyévero ’Apioravupos, Tod Sé€ Xappidns rod Se 
Didinay radrys 5é Kal Avodvdpov Mises, 6 
kal e€nyyrns e€ EdpoAmdév yevdpevos: rovrov dé 
kat Tipoléas tAs TAavcou waides Aaodduera Kal 
Mijsetos, ds thy tepwatvnv locedadvos ’HpexPdws 
elye, kal Ditianyn, Fris ltepdcaro rhs ’A@nvas 
vorepov' mpdrepov 8 adriy yhpas Arowdis 6 
M A ve oe eee A A Ad Ay 24 4 é Ne 
eAtreds® évéwnoe AvokAéa, Tov emi Tavs dmAiras 
f ¥ ? a ¢€ id a 
orparnyjcarra: yas § obros ‘H8ierny “A Bpawvag 
1 70 Blov Coraes from Photius: éov. 
* KadAtov Salmasius: xaAaod. 
% Yltoriov Meursius from Harpocration: wacrlov. 
4 Atéamdéws Xylander: detfwvréos. 
5 Medtreds Coraes: Medurreds. 
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was carried to his house, and died,” having been ¢on- 
sidered a honourable man throughout his whole life, 
and highly praised for his speeches. He never was 
convicted, though many brought accusations against 
him. 

He had three children by Callisto, the daughter of 
Habron and sister of Callias the son of Habron of the 
deme Baté, the one who was treasurer of military 
funds in the archonship of Charondas.2 Deinarchus, 
in his speech against Pistius, tells about this connexion 
by marriage. He left three sons, Habron, Lycurgus, 
and Lycophron, of whom Habron and Lycurgus died 
without issue. However, Habron at any rate had 
a distinguished public career before he died; but 
Lycophron married Callistomaché, daughter of 
Philippus of Aexoné, and had a daughter Callisto. 
She was married to Cleombrotus of Acharnaec, son 
of Deinocrates, to whom she bore a son Lycophron, 
who was adopted by his grandfather Lycophron and 
died withoutissue. AfterT:.- 7)’ eee Cg 
married Callisto and had = Pine asians 
machus had a son Aristonymus, he a son Charmides, 
and Charmides a daughter Philippa. Her son by 
Lysander was Medeius, who became an expounder 
of rites,” being of the family of the Eumolpidae. He 
and Timothea, daughter of Glaucus, had three 
children, Laodameia and Medeius, who held the 
priestship of Poseidon-Erechtheus, and Philippa, who 
afterwards became priestess of Athena; but before 
that Diocles of Mclité married her, and their son was 
the Diocles who was general in command of the 
heavy-armed force. He married Hedisté, daughter 

@ His death occurred about 324 2.c. » 338-337 nc. 

° At Eleusis in connexion with the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
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a fod = 3 
Avxoipyos kal 6 mpeoBiraros adrod rév éxydvenv: 


kata 76 abo jdiopa: arobavdvros Te Auxodpyou, 
nn 3 
6 mpeopitaros TOv Taiswy Aukddpwy hudioBiryce 
D rijs Swpeds. lve 8é Kal wept tepdv mrodAduis, 
, 3 of : > iy \ 
yparysduevos Adrodvkov tov *Apeorayirny Kal 
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a i a ‘4 s i 
kat Mevéoarypov dddous re moAAods, Kal mdévras 
elev. expwe 8€ kat Aidirov, ée rv dpyupetwr' 
perdAAwy rods pecoxpweis,‘ of éBdaralov ra baep- 
ry i ¢ Adi $2 3 Lat Xx 4 
keipeva Bapyn, bpeAdvra Kal e€ adrady rremAournkdra 
mapa Tovs voouss Kat Bavdrou ovros émeTysiou 
dAdvat émoinoe, Kal wevr#KovTa Spaxyds ek Tis 
oveias adrot éxdotw Tév modiray Sidvere, TOV 
Ii wdvrwy ovvaybévrwy raddvrwy éxarov é&jKovra: 
Rd a Fes ¢93 20.7. 2 rZ \ 
q, ds twes, pvav. 6 8 edbOdvas “Apwroyeirova kal 
1 re 6 Wyttenbach: ve xat 6. 
® Anuéou Westermann: Snpiov. 


5 doyupelwy Baiter: dpyuplwr. 
4 pecoxpwets Xylander from Pollux, vil. 98: pecoxpavets. 
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of Habron, and had two children, Philippides and 
‘Nicostrata. Themistocles, the Torch-bearer,® son of 
Theophrastus, married Nicostrata and had two sons, 
Theophrastus and Diocles. He also organized the 
priesthood of Poseidon-Erechtheus. 

Tifteen speeches of the orator are current.) He 
was crowned by the people many times and was 
honoured with statues. A bronze statue® of him 
stands in the Cerameicus, set up in accordance with 
a decree passed in the archonship of Anaxicrates,? 
in which year Lycurgus and his eldest descendant 
were granted maintenance in the Prytaneum by the 
same decree. After Lycurgus diced his eldest son, 
Lycophron, brought a suit for the grant. Lycurgus 
spoke also many times on religious matters, bringing 
suit against Autolyeus the Areopagite, Lysicles the 
general, Demades the son of Demeas, Menesaechmus, 
and many others, and he caused them all to be 
convicted. He also brought Diphilus to trial, who 
removed from the silver mines the rock props which 
supported the weight above and made himself rich 
from them contrary to the law; and though the 
penalty for this was death, Lycurgus brought about 
his conviction, and from the confiscated estate dis- 
tributed fifty drachmas to every citizen, since the 
total sum collected was one hundred and sixty 
talents or, as some say, he distributed a mina to each 


* The Toreh-bearer was an important functionary in the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. The office was hereditary. 

» Of these only the speech against Leocrates has come 
down to us. 

* The inscription on the base of this statue is pobeny 
preserved in J.G. ii? 3776. Another statue stood not far 
from the Prytanecium; ¢f. Pausanius, i. 8. 2. 

# 307-306 nc. See the Decree below, 851 ff. 
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1 SeAias Valesius: SovAclas. 

2 Wyttenbach suggests that ds dyow 'Aproroddyns be added, 

3 Xapeddvre Taylor: Zevodarri, 

* drwrarw pév dn’ Turin editors; daé Bovrov xal Sauppe; 
dro Bouraddy xat Bernardakis: dé rotrww xal, 

5 évAwa Sauppe: EvAwor, 
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citizen. He it was who called Aristogeiton, Leo- « 
erates, and Autolycus to account for cowardice. 
Lycurgus was nicknamed “ Ibis,” 


An ibis for Lycurgus, for Chaerephon a bat.? 


His family was derived ultimately from Erechtheus, 
the son of Gaea and Poseidon, but in the nearest 
wor nT . "T . - whom the 
ton . . "et / €xpense ; 
and this succession from father to son of those of the 
family who have been priests of Poseidon exists on a 
complete tablet which has been set up in the Erech- 
theum, painted by Ismenias the Chalcidian; and‘ 
there are wooden statues of Lycurgus and his sons 
Habron, Lycurgus, and Lycophron, made by Timar- 
chus and Cephisodotus, the sons of Praxiteles. But 
the tablet was put up by his son Habron, who re- 
ceived the priesthood by inheritance and handed it 
over to his brother Lycophron; and that is why 
Habron is represented as handing Lycophron the 
trident. And Lycurgus had a record made of all his- 
acts as a public official and set it up on a tablet, for 
all men to sce who wished, in front of the palaestra 
that he had built ; no one, however, could convict 
him of embezzlement. Hemade the motion to crown 
Neoptolemus the son of Anticles and to set up a 
statue of him because he had promised to gild the 


* The drachma, was worth, in silver, about 9d. or 18 cents, 
the mina 100 drachmas, the talent 60 minas. The sums 
peedP ye et, ra] r 1? * 7 ae : ane 


the value of modern currencies render such calculations very 
inexact. See Decree ITI, below, 851 r-852 x, 
bAristophancs, Birds, 1296 and scholinm. But it was 
the grandfather of the orator and statesman to whom 
Aristophanes referred. 
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1 Atoriuw Westermann: d:ori/pov, 
2 [vAwvos Xylander: yuvaicds rijs. 
3 revraéribos Bernardakis: wevraeridos. 
Brwes .. . abrdv Xylander: 6v (or of) rwes . . . adrg. 
5 "TundSou Pausanias, vii. 16. 4: euaaidou, 
8 qopéBadev Diibner: wapeBaArer. 








@ This altar may have stood in front of the temple of 
Apollo Patroiis; ¢f. Judeich, Topographie von Athen?*, p. 345, 
The 4 

+ 934-333 B.c, 
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altar of Apollo in the Market-place in accordance 
with the God’s prophecy. He also moved a decree 
granting honours to Diotimus, son of Diopeithes, of 
the deme Euonymus, in the archonship of Ctesicles.® 


VIII. DEMOSTHENES 


Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes and Cleobulé 
daughter of Gylon, was of the deme Paeonia. He 
was left an orphan at the age of seven years ° by his 
father, along with his five-year-old sister, and lived 
during his minority with his mother. Some say that 
he went to school to Isocrates, but most authorities 
siy that he went to Isaeus of Chalcis, who was a 
pupil of Isocrates living in Athens. He imitated 
Thucydides and also the philosopher Plato, whose 
instruction, some say, he followed with especial zeal. 
But Hegesias of Magnesia says that he asked his 
attendant to let him hear Callistratus of Aphidna, 
son of Empedus, a noted orator who had been a com- 
mander of cavalry and had set up the altar to Hermes- 
of-the-Market 4 and was about to address the popular 
assembly ; and Demosthenes, when he had heard 
him speak, fell in love with oratory. Demosthenes 
heard him, it is true, for only a short time, as long 
as Callistratus remained in Athens; but when he 
had been banished to Thrace and Demosthenes had 
finished his service as ephebe,* he went over to Iso-, 

a He was born in 38-4 n.c.; ef. Orations xxx, 15 and xxi 
154, 

# The bronze Hermes Agoraios was év péon ri} dyope 
(schol. Aristoph. #g, 297; ¢f. Paus. i, 15.1) and apa rp 
nourtAny (Lucian, Jup, Trag. 33). 

* ae, at the age of twenty. This service, designed to be a 
training for citizenship, lasted two years. 
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2 364-363 Bec. 

» This is incorrect, The anthor seems to have confused 
Demophon and his father Demeas. Demosthenes accused 
ee ee eR ** “usin, not his uncle. 
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vbue II.) 155 xxvii. 
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erates and Plato ; then he took Isaeus into his house 
and for four years exerted himself to imitate his 
speeches. But Ctesibius says in his work On Philo- 
sophy that through Callias of Syracuse he obtained 
the speeches of Zethus of Amphipolis and through 
Charicles of Carystus those of Aleidamas and that he 
studied them thoroughly. 

When he attained his majority, because he re- 
ceived from his guardians less than was right, he 
brought them to trial for their administration, in the 
archonship of Timocrates.t There were three of 
them: Aphobus, Therippides, and Demophon or 
Demeas, and he accused the last-named especially, 
since he was his mother’s brother.2 He fixed the 
penalty in each suit at ten talents, and he obtained 
conviction of all three defendants ; but he exacted no 
part of the oa ee Sue EE ° + money 
and some ; “ ‘ hon® at 
last on aecount of age resigned political leadership, 
Demosthenes was even made choregus.? And when 
Meidias of the deme of Anagyros struck him as he 
was performing his duties in the theatre as choregus, 
he sued him for the act, but on receipt of three 
thousand drachmas he dropped the suit. They say 
that when he was still a young man he withdrew into 
a cave and studied there, shaving half of his head to 
keep himself from going out ; also that he slept on a 


¢ Aristophon, a second-rate but influential politician, was 
especially active in the decade preceding the choregia of 
Demosthenes, but no connexion can be perceived between 
his retirement and Demosthenes’ choregia. He lived to be 
nearly 100 years old (767). 

@ An indication of Demosthenes’ restored fortune. The 
choregus was a wealthy man who equipped the chorus for 
dramas and superintended its training. 
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1 §¢ Westermann: 87. 


2 $a added by Lambinus. 
3 § 6 Westermann: 8. 
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narrow bed in order to get up quickly, and that since 
he could not pronounce the sound of R he learned 
to do so by hard work, and since in declaiming for 
practice he made an awkward movement with his 
shoulder, he put an end to the habit by fastening a 
spit or, as some say, a dagger from the ceiling to 
make him through fear keep his shoulder motionless. 
They say, too, that as he progressed in his ability to 
speak he had a mirror made as large as himself and 
kept his eyes on it while practising, that he might 
correct his faults; and that he used to go down to 
the shore at Phalerum and address his remarks to 
the roar of the waves, that he might not be dis- 
concerted if the people should ever make a dis- 
turbance ; and that because he was short of breath 
he paid Neoptolemus the actor ten thousand drachmas 
to teach him to speak whole paragraphs without 
taking breath. 

And when he entered upon political life, finding that 
the public men of the city were divided into two 
parties, one favouring Philip and the other addressing 
the populace in defence of liberty, he enrolled himself 
among those opposed to Philip and always constantly 
advised the people to support the cause of those 
peoples which were in danger of being subjected by 
Philip, in which policy he was associated with 
Hypereides, Nausicles, Polyeuctus, and Diotimus ; 
and thus he also brought the Thebans, Euboeans, 
Corcyraeans, Corinthians, Boeotians, and many others 
into alliance with the Athenians. Once he was hissed 
out of the assembly and was walking home feeling 
discouraged ; but Kunomus of the deme Thria, who 
was already an old man, happened to meet him and 
encouraged him, and more than anyone else the actor 
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pevos 8€ Kal ev TH ’OAvumiakfh mavynydper Kal 
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1 swos added by Meziriacus. 


2 Tepewaiov] Tepwaiov Lambinus; Mupwalou Life of Demo- 
sthenes, chap. ix. 
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Andronicus,* by telling him that his words were 
excellent but that his delivery was deficient, and 
then Andronicus declaimed from memory the speech 
which Demosthenes had delivered in the assembly ; 
whereupon Demosthenes was convinced and put him- 
self in the hands of Andronicus. Therefore when 
someone asked him what was the first thing in oratory, 
he replied ‘ Delivery,” and what the second, 
“ Delivery,” and the third, “ Delivery.’ Andwhen 
he spoke again in the assemblies he was hissed for 
some new-fangled expressions, so that Antiphancs 
and Timocles made fun of him in their comedies, 


By earth, by founts, by rivers, and by floods,° 


for it was by swearing in this way that he had caused 
an uprvar in the assembly. He used also to swear by 
Asclépius, putting the accent on the third syllable 
from the end, though it is properly on the final 
syllable ; and he offered. a proof that he was right, for 
he said that the god was “ mild” (épios). For this 
also he often provoked a clamour from the audience. 
But by going to school to Kubulides the Milesian 
philosopher he corrected all his faults. Once when 
he was at the Olympic festival and heard Lamachus 
of Tereina reading a eulogy of Philip and Alexander 
“and decrying the Thebans and Olynthians, he stood 
up and quoted the words of the ancient poets testify- 
ing to the glorious deeds of the Thebans and Olyn- 


chap. vii. assigns to Satyrus about the same relation to the 
orator's training as is here assigned to Andronicus. 

> On the meaning, broader than that of our — delivery,” 
in Greek rhetorie see Aristotle, Rhetoric, iii., ad init. 

¢ Kock, Com. Att. Fray. ii, p. 128, no. 296. For 
Demosthenes’ metrical oath here parodied see Life of Demo- 
sthenes, chap. vii. 
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® 385~-38-4 uc. ® 319-348 pac. 

© 318-347 pec. @ 363-362 3.c. * 324-393 z.c, 

* Aeschines brought a suit on grounds of illegality against 
Ctesiphon, who proposed in 336 3.c. that Demosthenes be 
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thians, with the result that Lamachus was silenced 
and fled from the festival. And Philip said to those 
who reported to him the public speeches of Demo- 
sthenes against him, ‘I myself, if I had heard 
Demosthenes speak, would have elected the man 
general to carry on the war against me.”” And Philip 
used. to say that Demosthenes’ speeches were like 
soldiers because of their warlike power, but those of 
Isocrates were like athletes, because they afforded 
pleasure like that of a show. 

When he was thirty-seven years old, reckoning 
from the archonship of ae to that of Calli- 
machus,? who w-s* © -- Ese gh gestern 
the Olynthiar. - - 3 ety 
being hard pre m : 
the Athenians to send the help ; but i in the following 
year, in which Plato died,° Philip overthrew the 
Olynthians. Xenophon, the follower of Socrates, 
knew him either in his youth or in his prime; for 
Xenophon’s Hellenica ended with the battle of 
Mantineia and the archonship of Charicles,? and 
Demosthenes had already before that time, in the 
archonship of Timocrates,¢ caused the conviction of 
his guardians. When Aeschines fled after his con- 
demnation,’ he followed him on horseback, and 
Aeschines, thinking he was arresting him, fell at his 
feet and covered his head, but Demosthenes raised 
him up, encouraged him, and gave him a talent of 
silver. And he advised the people to support a force 
honoured by the city with a golden crown. The case was 
tried in 830 3.c., when Aeschines delivered his oration Against 
Ctesiphon and Demosthenes his oration On the Crown. 
Aeschines received less than one-fifth of the votes of the 


dicasts, and was therefore condemned to pay a fine of 1000 
drachmas and to forfeit the right to bring any similar suit. 
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@ Tn 338 z.c., when Philip destroyed the independence of 
Greece, 

+ Apparently a jest in connexion with the story of his 
cowardice. 

* This indicates that he had not disgraced himself, ; 
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of mercenarics at Thasos, and sailed out as commander 
of a trireme on that occasion. After he had been in 
charge of the food supply he was accused of embezzle- 
ment but was acquitted, When Philip had taken 
Elateia Demosthenes himself went out with those 
who fought at Chaeroneia,? on which occasion it 
appears that he deserted his post, and that, as he was 
running away, a bramble-bush caught his cloak, 
whereupon he turned and said, ‘‘ Take me alive.” 
And he had as a device on his shield the words “‘ With 
good fortune.” ’ However, he delivered the funeral 
address for those who fell.¢ And after that, directing 
his efforts to the improvement of the city and being 
clected commissioner in charge of the fortifications, 
he contributed out of his own pocket the funds ex- 
pended, amounting to one hundred minae ; he also 
presented ten thousand drachmas¢ for sacred envoys,? 
and he made a cruise in a trireme to the allied cities 
collecting money. For these activities he was 
crowned many times, on earlier occasions on motions 
offered by Demomeles, Aristonicus, and Hypereides 
with golden crowns, and the last time on the motion 
of Ctesiphon ; and when the decree granting this 
honour was attacked as illegal by Diodotus and 
Aeschines, he was so successful in his defence that the 
accuser did not receive one-fifth of the votes. 

And at a later time, when Alexander was cam- 
paigning in Asia and Harpalus/ came fleeing to Athens 


4 On these contributions ef. Aeschines, iii, (Againat 
Ctesiphon) 17%, and Demosthenes, xviii. (On the Crown) 
118. 

¢ Delegations sent to sacred places to attend festivals and 
the like. 

¢ Harpalus, treasurer of Alexander, embezzled a large 
sum and fled first to Tarsus, then, in 324 n.c., to Greece. 
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with money, at first Demosthenes kept him from 
being admitted, but after he had entered the harbour, 
Demosthenes accepted one thousand darics and 
Mol yt. tt 7. + t when the Athenians wished 
; eg OP Antipater, he spoke against 
it and made a motion that Harpalus deposit the money 
on the Acropolis without even stating the amount to 
the people ; and although Harpalus stated that he 
had brought with him seven hundred talents, that 
which was taken up to the Acropolis was found to 
amount to only three hundred and fifty or a little 
more, as Philochorus says. And after this, when 
Harpalus escaped from the prison in which he was 
being kept until a representative of Alexander should 
arrive, and had gone to Crete or, as some say, to 
Taenarum in Laconia, Demosthenes was accused of 
bribe-taking and of having this reason for not men- 
tioning the amount of the money taken up or the 
carelessness of the guard. He was brought to trial 
by Hypereides, Pytheas, Menesaechmus, Himeraeus, 
and Patrocles, and they obtained his conviction by 
the Senate of the Areopagus ; and after his convic- 
tion he went into exile, not being able to pay back 
five times the amount (he was accused of having 
accepted thirty talents), or, as some say, he did not 
wait for the trial. After this time the Athenians 
sent Polyeuctus as envoy to the commonwealth of the 
Arcadians in order to detach them from their alliance 
with the Macedonians, and when Polyeuctus was 
unable to persuade them, Demosthenes appeared to 
help him and did persuade them. For this he was 
admired, and after some time he was permitted to 
return, a decree in his favour having been passed | 


5 TlarpoxAdous Amyot (Valic.): apoxadous. 
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* A stadium was about equal to a furlong and was the 
usual short-distance run. The doliehos was twenty stadia, 
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and a trireme dispatched to bring him. When the 
Athenians passed a decree proposed by his cousin 
Demon of Paeania that he should use the thirty 
talents which he owed in adorning the altar of Zeus 
the Saviour at Peiraeus and should then be absolved, 
he returned on those conditions to public life. 

When Antipater was shut up in Lamia by the 
Greeks, and the Athenians were making thank- 
offerings for the good news, he said to his friend 
Agesistratus that he did not agree with the rest about 
these matters, ‘ for,” he said, “ I know that the 
Greeks have both the knowledge and the strength 
for a stadium dash? in warfare, but cannot hold out 
forgo ata => +” When Antipater had taken 
Ps. ‘to besiege the Athenians 
unless they surrendered the orators, Demosthenes 
left the city and fled first to Aegina to sit as suppliant 
in the sanctuary of Aeacus, but was frightened and 
changed over to Calauria; and when the Athenians 
voted to surrender the orators including himself, he 
took his seat as a suppliant there in the temple of 
Poseidon. And when Archias,? nicknamed “ Exile- 
Hunter,” who had been a pupil of the orator Anaxi- 
menes, came to fetch him and urged him to leave his 
sanctuary, indicating that Antipater would receive 
him as a friend, he said, ‘‘ Your acting in tragedy was 
not convincing to me, nor will your advice be con- 
vineing now’; and when Archias tried to use force, 
the authorities of the city prevented him, and Demo- 

> This Archias was a tragic actor recorded as victor at the 
Lenaea circa 330 u.c. in IG, ii? 2325 n. Plutarch, Life of 
Demosthenes, chap. xxviii. names several other prominent 
Athenians ‘“‘ hunted down ” by him, among them Hypereides. 
Cf. p. 441 below. Another version of Demosthenes’ retort 
to Archias is given ibid. 29. 
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7 4 added by Diibner. . : ; 
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* See Bergk, Poet. Lyr, Graee. ii. p. 331. 
+ This was a large area in the Market Place which was 
enclosed at ostracisms, and perhaps at other times, within a 
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sthenes said, ‘‘ I took refuge in Calauria, not to save 
my life, but to convict the Macedonians of using force 
even against the sanctuaries of the gods,” and asking 
for writing materials he wrote—so Demetrius of 
Magnesia says—the distich which was later inscribed 
by the Athenians upon his statue : 


Had you possessed but the strength, Demosthenes, like to 
your spirit, 

Never would Macedon'’s war Greece to submission have 
brought.* 


The statue, a work of Polyeuctus, is placed near the 
Roped-off Enclosure’ and the altar of the Twelve 
Gods. But according to some authorities he was 
found to have written “‘ Demosthenes to Antipater, 
greeting.” © Philochorus? says that he died by 
drinking poison, but Satyrus the historian says that 
the pen with which he began to write the letter was 
poisoned, and he died by sucking it; and Erato- 
sthenes says that for a long time he worc a poisoned 
bracelet on his arm through fear of the Macedonians. 
There are those who say that he died by holding his 
breath, but others assert that it was by sucking poison 
from his seal ring. He lived, according to those who 
give the higher number, seventy years, according to 
those who give the lower, sixty-seven. He was active 
in politics twenty-two years. 
barrier of rope for the better control of the popular Sonny 
Since the contiguous altar of the Twelve Gods has recently 
(vide Shear in Hesperia, iv. pp. 355 ff.) been uncovered in the 
northern part of the Agora, this enclosure can no longer, 
with Judeich (Topographie von sithen®, p. 250), be placed in 
the south-west. area, on the slopes of the Areopagus. sah 

* These were the words usually employed at the beginning 


of letters. 
@ Miller, Frag. IZist. Graec. i. p. 407, 
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§ 8é added by Ditbner. 
* Aeuxovodws Westermann: Aeuxovéus, 


5 & added by Westcrmann. 
8 ééfrec Lambinus: éjre. 


9 336 nc. 
5 See Life of Demosthenes, chap, xxii. 
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When Philip died,* Demosthenes came out from 
his house dressed in a white garment, in spite of the 
fact that his daughter had lately died, thus show- 
ing his joy at the death of the Macedonian. He 
also assisted the Thebans when they were at war 
with Alexander, and he always encouraged the rest 
of the Greeks; for which reason Alexander after 
razing Thebes demanded him of the Athenians and 
threatened them if they should refuse to surrender 
him. And when Alexander was making war on the 
Persians and called upon the Athenians for a naval 
force, he spoke against it, saying that it was not clear 
whether Alexander would not employ the force 
against those who furnished it. 

He left two sons by one wife of noble family, 
daughter of a certain Heliodorus ; and he had one 
daughter who died unmarried while still a child. He 
had also a sister to whom and her husband Laches of 
Leuconoé his nephew Demochares was born, a man 
both brave in war and inferior to none in political 
speeches. There is a statue of him in the Prytaneum,¢ 
the first on the right as you go in towards the hearth, 
wearing both a cloak and a sword ; for he is said to 
have worn "* Be ‘the people when 
Antipater wrender of the 
orators. Ata later time the Athenians voted main- 
tenance in the Prytaneum to the relatives of Demo- 
sthenes and erected to him after his death the statue 
in the Market-place,@ in the archonship of Gorgias.¢ 
The grants to him were requested by his nephew 

¢ The Prylaneum was the building in which the Prytanes 
who formed the executive committee of the Senate held their 
meetings. Maintenance in the Prytancum was often voted 
in recognition of service to the state. 

4 See above, 847 a. * 280-279 x.c. 
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1 Aevxovoeds Westermann: Aevxoveds. 
2 4. aAdod he Volonder, 


‘dakis. 
Demosthenes, xviii. (On the Crown), 
, . Jainst Clesiphon), 223, 
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Demochares, for whom in turn his son Laches, son 
of Demochares, of Leuconoé, asked in the archonship 
of Pytharatus,* the tenth year aftcr, for grants 
extending to the erection of the statue in the Market- 
place, mainténance in the Prytaneum for Demochares 
and his eldest descendant in perpetuity, and front 
seats at all competitive spectacles. And the decrees 
in favour of both are inscribed, but the statue of 
Demochares mentioned above was transferred to the 
Prytaneum. 

’ Sixty-five genuine speeches of Demosthenes arc 
current. Some say that he lived a dissolute life, 
wearing women’s clothes and indulging in revels on 
every occasion, on which account he was nicknamed 
Batalus®; but others say that this was a diminutive 
derived from the name of his nurse and was given to 
him in reproach. And Diogenes the Cynic, seeing 
him once in a tavern looking ashamed and trying to 
withdraw from sight, said, ‘‘ The more you withdraw, 
the more you will be in the tavern.” And he jeered 
at him, saying that in his speeches he was a Scythian, 
but in battle a city man. He received money from 
Ephialtes also, one of the politicians, who had been 
on an embassy to the King of Persia and came 
secretly bringing funds for distribution among the 
politicians for the purpose of stirring up the war 
against Philip; and they say that he received a 
private bribe of three thousand darics from the King. 
He arrested a certain Anaxilas of Oreus, who had been 
a guest-friend of his, subjected him to torture as a 
spy, and when he confessed nothing proposed a decree 


* 271-270 nc, 
» Gf Aeschines, i. (Against Timarchus) 131. The nick- 
name is also said to refer to his stammering. 
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1 @ added by Dtibner. 
2 SiaxpBdy Lambinus: dcaxplvey. 





a“ An ass’s shadow” was proverbial for things utterly 
trivial. 
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that he be handed over to the executioners. And 
once when he was being prevented by the Athenians 
from speaking in the assembly, he said that he only 
wished to speak briefly to them, and when they be- 
came silent he said, ‘‘ A young man in the summer 
time hired an ass to go from the city to Megara. 
When noon came and the sun was blazing fiercely, 
both he and the owner of the ass wished to lie down 
in its shadow. Each tried to prevent the other from 
so doing, the owner maintaining that he had rented 
him the ass, not its shadow, and the one who had hired 
the ass that he had complete rights in him.” When 
he had said this, he began to go away ; and when the 
Athenians stopped him and asked him to tell the rest 
of the tale, he said, “ You are willing to listen when 
I speak about the shadow of an ass," but when I speak 
of serious matters, you refuse.” Once when Polus 
the actor told him that he received a talent as pay 
for acting two days, he replied, “ And I five talents 
for being silent one day.’’ And when his voice failed 
in the assembly and the people jeered at him, he said 
“It is actors who should be judged by their voices, 
but statesmen by their opinions.’”” And when Epicles 
rebuked him for always preparing his speeches, he 
said, ‘‘ I should be ashamed to speak off-hand to such 
a great people.” They say that he never put out his 
lamp until he was fifty years old—polishing his 
speeches. And he says himself that he was a water- 
drinker.» Lysias the orator was acquainted with 
him, and Isocrates saw him engaged in public affairs 
until the battle of Chacroneia, as did some of the 
Socratic philosophers. He delivered most of his 
> Demosthenes, vi. (Second Philippic) 30; xix. (False 

Legation) 46. 
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adré Reiske: adbrovs. 
22 


Tevottes £---/8ne in ass. 
. r rov b€ Sfjzor, 
’ Avxoupym Diu: avxotpyou, 

¢ This does not agree with what has been said above about 
his preparing all his speeches. 

» Tn the Athenian courts of law the partics to a suit were 
obliged to speak in person, therefore those who were not sure 
of their own ability hired others to write their speeches, which 
they learned by heart and delivered. 
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speeches extemporaneously, as he was well endowed 
for that by nature. The first who moved that he be 
crowned with a crown of gold was Aristonicus of 
Anagyrus, son of Nicophanes, but Diondas prevented 
it by an affidavit. 


IX. HYPEREIDES 


Hypereides was the son of Glaucippus and grand- 
son of Dionysius, of the deme of Collyté. He had a 
son, Glaucippus, named afte ‘| - “%''-» who 
was an orator and writer of |: I. turn 
had a son Alphinous. After being a pupil of the 
philosopher Plato, along with Lycurgus, and of the 
orator Isocrates, Hypereides entered upon public life 
at Athens at the time when Alexander was inter- 
fering in the affairs of Greece. And he spoke in 
opposition to him concerning the gencrals whose 
surrender he demanded of the Athenians and con- 
cerning the triremes. He also advised against 
disbanding the mercenary force at Taenarum under 
the command of Chares, since he was well disposed 
towards that general. At first he pleaded in suits at 
law in return for afee. And since he was believed to 
have shared the Persian funds* with Ephialtes, and 
was elected trierarch when Philip was besieging 
Byzantium, he was sent out to aid the Byzantines ; 
and in that year he bore the expense of a chorus,? 

¢ The comic poets of the time were very free with such 
insinuations, e.g. Timocles in his Delos (Kock, Com, ltt. 
Prag ip ee a Por a 

# Such 
men only, Te 
to the belief that he partook of the Persian funds, or that 
belief may have led to the imposition of the offices. 
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1 Anuoobéve: Reiske aftcr Photius: Anyoaddvous. 


2 xat obx Photius: ode. 
® Kpavvdiva Blass: xpdrwva. 


® The shadow of the shields made him fail to see the laws 
(taking wapidévra, literally), 
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when others were released from all contributions to the 
public service. He also proposed honours for Demo- 
sthenes, and when suit was brought by Diondas on the 
ground that the decree was contrary to law, he was 
acquitted. Although he was a friend of Demo- 
sthenes, Lysicles, Lycurgus, and their associates, he 
did not remain so to the end ; but when Lysicles and 
Lycurgus were dead and Demosthenes was being 
tried for receiving bribes from Harpalus, he was 
chosen from all the orators (for he alone was unbribed) 
and brought the accusation against him. And when 
he was brought to trial by Aristogeiton for illegal 
conduct in proposing a decree after the battle of 
Chaeroneia to grant citizenship to the resident aliens, 
to set the slaves free, and to put the sacred objects, 
the children, and the women in Peiraeus for safe- 
keeping, he was acquitted. And when certain 
persons blamed him for having disregarded many laws 
in his decree, he said, ‘“‘ The shields of the Mace- 
donians cast a shadow * over my eyes,” and “It was 
not I, but the battle of Chaeroneia, that proposed the 
decree.” After this, however, Philip was frightened 
and granted permission to remove the bodies of the 
slain, though before that he had refused it to the 
heralds who came from Lebadeia. Later, however, 
after the battle of Crannon,® when his surrender was 
demanded by Antipater and the people was on the 
point of surrendering him, he fled from the city to 
Aegina along with those against whom decrees had 
been passed. Here hemet Demosthenes and excused 
> After the death of Alexander the Great the Greeks 
revolted, but they lacked leadership, and when they were 
defeated in an engagement at Crannon, Thessaly, in August 
322 n.c., the Greck states came to terms separately with 

Antipater, 
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1 yoo added by Blass. 

* vod uot Bernardakis: twds or vfod. 

3 Blass, followed by Bernardakis, marks a gap here. 


4 *ETAdSwpos} AcdSwpos Ruhnken, ef. Miller, Frag. Hist, 
Graee. ii, p. 354. 
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himself for his disagreement with him. After leaving ' 
ACC * d forcibly by Archias,* nicknamed 

Io: “,. + ” (a Thurian by birth, at first an 
actor, but at that time an assistant of Antipater), in 
the temple of Poseidon? while clinging to the statue 
of the god. He was brought to Antipater at Corinth, 
and when put to the torture he bit off his tongue that 
he might not be able to utter any secrets of his native 
city. Andinthis <<" “oT ut yee 
month of Pyaneps ” 
went to Macedonia, where his tongue was cut out and 
he was thrown out unburied, and that Alphinous, who 
was his cousin (or, as some say, the son of his son 
Glaucippus), obtained possession of the body by the 
aid of a physician named Philopeithes, burned it and 
brought the bones to Athens to his relatives contrary 
to the deerces of the Athenians and the Macedonians; 
for they had ordered, not only that he be exiled, but 
that he be not even buried in his own country. And 
others say that he died at Cleonae after being brought 
there with the rest, where his tongue was cut out and 
he perished in the manner related above; and that 
his relatives obtained the bones and buried them with 
his ancestors before the gates of the Hippades,? as 
Heliodorus says in the third book of his work On 
Monuments. But now the monument has fallen in 
ruins and cannot be identified. 

He is said to have excelled all in addressing the 
people; and by some critics he is ranked above 
Demosthenes. Seventy-seven specches are current 


® See above, p. 427, note d. 
> At Ilermioné. 
¢ Miller, Frag. Hist. Graee. i. p. 60. 
4 At Athens, probably south-east from the Acropolis. 
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® Only small fragments of these were preserved until, at 
various times in the nineteenth century, six more or less 
complete orations were discovered in Egyptian papyrus 
manuscripts, 

> Another comic gibe against a public man supposed to 
be a gourmand. Athenaeus viii. 341 ff. quotes from the 
Delos and Icarians of Timocles gossip of this kind against 
Typereides, 

* The traditional text is certainly corrupt; ef. critical 
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under his name, fifty-two of which are genuine. He 
was also very prone to sexual indulgence, so that he 
turned his son out of the house and brought in 
Myrrhina, the most expensive prostitute, kept Arist- 
agora in Peiraeus, and at his own estate in Eleusis kept 
the ‘Theban girl Phila, whom he had ransomed for 
twenty minas, He used to walk in the Fish-market 
every day. And, as it is indeed reasonable to 
suppose, it was because he bad been intimate also 
with Phryné ° the courtesan that when she was on 
trial for impiety he became her advocate; for he 
makes this plain himself at the beginning of his 
speech.4 And when she was likely to be found 
guilty, he led the woman out into the middle of the 
court and, tearing off her clothes, displayed her 
breasts. When the judges saw her beauty, she was 
acquitted. He quietly compiled accusations against 
Demosthenes and the fact became known ; for once, 
when he was ill, Demosthenes came to his house to 
visit him and found him with the document against 
himself in his hand; and when Demosthenes was 
angry, Hypereides said, ‘‘ It will do you no harm 
while you are my friend, but if you become my 
enemy, it will prevent your doing anything against 
notes. The inference seems to have been drawn from the 
orator’s amatory record that his advocacy of Phryné at her 
famous trial was due to anintimacy with her. An advocate 
was never ‘‘ examined with ” the defendant. 

# Explained by Athenaeus xiii, 500d & 7@ brép Optvns 
Ady ‘“Yrepeidns spodoydv piv ris yuvaxds. Hypereides’ 
speech was translated into Latin by Messala Corvinus 
(Quintilian x. 5. 2). 

¢ This version is found also in Athenaeus xiii, 590 ¢, 
but the comic poet Poseidippus in his Mphesian Lardy (ibid. 
591 e; Kock, Coin Att, Frag. iii. p. 339) attributes Phryné’s 
acquittal to her own arts. 
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uot maga.” endicaro 5é Kal ripas *Iode 7G 
Soxobvrit “AdeEdvdpw 76 Pdpyarov Sodvat. exor- 
vevyoe 5é cal Acewobever® ro Aapiaxod rrodduov, 
kal emt rots mecotow elre Tov émuradiov Pavpacing, 
Dirlamov 8¢ wAciv én’ EdPotas mapeoxevacpevoy 
cat tav "A@nvaiwy eidaBds éydvrwv, Tecoapd- 
xovra tpihpers HOporcey €& emidocews Kal mpdiros 
inép abrob Kal tod maiSds érédwxe dv0 rprijpers. 
850 avordvros 5é apds AnAlous duduoByriaros, moré- 
pous Sef mpotoracBat Tod iepod, atpefévros Aicyivov 
ovverrety, 4 e€ "Apeiou mé&you Bovdy “Yarepeidyy 
éyeipordvnoev’ Kal gorw 6 Adyos Andtaxos ém- 
vyeypapyievos. empéaBevoe Sé Kat mpds “Podiovs, 
fdvrov 58 kal map’ -*Avrimdrpov mpéoBewv, 
énowvolvrwy Tov "Avrimatpov &s xpnordv, daay- 
rhoas adrois elev,“ olSapyev® Sre xpnoTos drdpyet, 
GAN tects y’ od Sedpefa xpyotod Seomdrov,” 
Aéyerat & dvev daoxpicews Syunyopioat Kab pdvoy 
B Sinycioban ra mpaxybévra Kal rovrois ovK évoyhelp 
rovs Sixaords. eéudOn 8€ Kat mpds *HaActous 
dmrodoynaduevos trép Kaddlrrrov rob abdnrod, 
éyovtos airiay pleipar Tov ay&va, Kal évixnoe, 
yparbdpevos Sé Kal Hv Daxiwvos Swpedv, hv elze 
Medias MetSiov ’Avayupdatos émi Heviov dpxovros, 
Tapnddvos éBSdun pbivovtos, yr7}On. 
} Soxobvre Reiske: ddvre, . 
rr pera “qpoobdim. 
8 : Photius: of8a peév; cf. Stobaeus, 
Ficl, as. 


® 'The belief that Alexander died of poison was apparently 
unfounded. 

> In 323-9322 sc. after Alexander’s death, when the Greeks 
under Leosthenes besieged the Macedonian Antipater in 
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me.” He also proposed a decree conferring honours 
upon Iolas, who was supposed to have given Alexander 
the poison. He took part with Leosthenes in the 
Lamian War” and delivered the funeral oration for 
the fallen in marvellous fashion. When Philip was 
preparing to sail against Kuboea, and the Athenians 
were afraid, he assembled forty triremes by private 
contributions, and in his own name and his son’s he 
gave two triremes, the first contribution made. And 
when a dispute arose with the Delians as to which 
people should have control of the sanctuary, although 
Aeschines was chosen Athenian advocate, the senate 
of the Arcapeste Cected Thy nercicy 5 and his speech 
is hoon nti ie Deddax. Ile was also an envoy 
to the Rhodians. And when envoys came from 
Antipater and praised their sender as a good man, in 
replying to them he said, ‘‘ We know that he is good, 
but we do not want a good master.” It is said that 
in addressing the public he did not employ the 
actor's art, that he merely related the facts of the case 
and did not bore the jurors even with these. He was 
sent also to the Eleans to defend the athlete Callip- 
pus against the charge of having used corruption in 
the contest, and he won his case; but when he 
brought a suit against the grant of a gift for Phocion, 
which Meidias, son of Meidias, of the deme Anagyros, 
proposed in the archonship of Xenias,° on the twenty- 
fourth day of Gamelion, he was defeated. 








Lamia near Thermopylae. A large part of Iypercides’ 
funcral oration is preserved. 

¢ An archon Xenias is unknown, “iver 
by Sehiifer, was archon in 305-208 nm. bat Tot ree 
then dead. Possibly the archon Archias, 316-345 n.c., is 
intended, in which case the gift for Phocion may have had 
some connexion with the battle of ‘Tamynae. 
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(650) I’. AEINAPXOS 


Aclvapyos Lexpdrous } Lworpdrov, ds pe 
TwWeES eyxdiptos, os 8é Tut doxet Kopiviws, adure~ 
C pevos, ets Abiivas é ETL veos, al? dv xpdvoy ‘Ahefay- 
Spos € emer’ TH Aciav, Karoucjoas adroe a dxpoaris 
pev eyévero Weodpdarov tod Siadefapevou hy 
*Aptororédous Siarpibyy, apidnoe Sé cal Anunrpin 
To Dadnpet- pddtora 5€ mpooje TH* modureveoBau 
perd THY *Avrundrpou tedevTyy, TOv pev dvnpy- 
pevwv pytopwv tev be mepevyoro, pidos dé 
Kaodvdpep yevdpevos, | as emi mhetorov mpoékorfe 
xphpara Ta&v AOywv elompaTTopevos, obs Tois Seo- 
pevors ovveypapev’ dvrerdgaro be ampos Tods emu 
paveordrous Tév pyropewv, odk eis Sfwov mapiay: 
ov yap olds 7’ iv ada Tois evayTiovpevots Ad'yous 
avyypdduwy Kal ézrel “Aprrados Sie8pa., mAEious 
D Adyous auvéypaife® Kard T&y airiay AaBdvrav 
wpodoxjoa, Kal tovrous Trois Karnydpois é€- 
ewe. ypdvy 8 vorepov airiabels cis Adyous 
mapayivertar “Avrundrpy wal Kaodvdpp mepl TH 
corr ddnifey Tis Mouvuxtas, vice on “Avtuydvou 
kal Anpntpiov édpoupyOn en “Avagucpdrous dip- 
xovros, elapyupiodpevos ra. Tetora Tis ovotas 
epuyev eis Xadxida., Siarpipas &° én Ths puyiis 
ws mevrecaiiexa &rn, Kal moANiy ovotay Krnod- 
prevos KariAGe, mpakdvrwy att® tiv xabodov tdv 
1 emer Xylander : émt. 


2 8 apooje TO Wyttenbach : : 6¢ 74. 
3 guvéyparte Blass: ouvéypade. 


* 334-323 B.c. 
> The Lyceum, i.e. the Peripatetic School. 
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X, DEINARCHUS 


Deinarchus, son of Socrates or Sostratus, an 
Athenian according to some, but, as others think, a 
Corinthian, came to Athens while stil] young at the 
time when Alexander was invading Asia,* settled 
there, and became a pupil of Theophrastus, who had 
sueceeded Aristotle as head of his School®; but he 
also attended the lectures of Demetrius of Phalerum. 
He took part most actively in public affairs after the 
death of Antipater,’ since some of the public men 
had been put to death and the rest were in exile. 
Since he became a friend of Cassander he prospered 
exceedingly through the fees he charged for the 
speeches which he wrote for those who requested his 
services; and he had as his opponents the most 
distinguished public men, although he did not speak 
before the popular assembly (for he was unable to 
do so); but he merely wrote speeches for their 
opponents, And when Harpalus absconded he com- 
posedmany’.: ‘-- ~ " ' those who were accused 
of having os rom him, and these he 
furnished tv ue accusers. But at a later time he 
was accused of having dealings with Antipater and 
Cassander in connexion with their occupation of 
Munichia when it was garrisoned by Antigonus and 
Demetrius in the archonship of Anaxicrates,* where- 
upon he turned most of his property into cash and 
went into exile at Chalcis. And after living in exile 
about fifteen years and amassing considerable wealth, 
he returned, his restoration, and at the same time 


© 318 Bc. 
4 Tf he was q Corinthian by birth, he would be debarred 
from such speaking. * 307-306 Bc, 
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mept @eddpacrov dua rots adNows puydot. Kara 
Maas 5é mapa Ilpogfévp éraipw atroi Kai 6 
E xpvolov dmohécas, 75 ynpatos av Kal Tas dpdocig 
daberiis, od' Bovdouévov rod Upogévov dvalnrety, 
Aayydver abt@ Sienv kal tore mp&rov ebrev ep 
Sucacrnpiw.  odlerar 8 adrod Kai 6 Adyos, 
dépovrat 8° adroit kal Adyor yryjowor é&hxovra 
résoopes: Tovrwv évor mapadapPdvovrar ds 
"Aptatoyelrovos. lndurijs 8° éyevero “YrrepeiSou } 
Gs twes Sa 7d rabyrixdvy Anpoobdvous Kal +d 
ododpdv: rdv axnudrwv 8° abrob pupnris dmdpyev. 


YHOIZMATA 
AN’ 


FE  Anpoxdpys? Adxnros Aevxovoeds® aire Anpoobéve 
7G Anpoobévovs ITatavet Swpedv cixdva YaAxiy 
éy ayopt kal oirqui é& mputavely Kal mpoedpiay 
aire Kat éxydvovt del rg mperBurdry, evepyéry kal 
oupBodrw yeyovert ToAAGY Kal kahov TQ Spo ret 
"AOnvalwy Kal rhv te ovriay eis 7d Kowvdy KabeKdre 
niv €avtod cal eriddvre rédavra dxTd Kat rpujpn, bre 
6 Sijuos jAevOépwcev EtBowwv, kai erépav, dre els 

B51 ‘EAAjorovroy Kydicd8upos eféerAevoe’ kal érépay, bre 
Xdpys kal Paxtov otpatyyot éeréudpOnouy cis Bu. 
tdvriov id rod Sipov' Kal Avtpwrapévp woArAots av 


1 of added by Xylander. 

2 Anpoxdpys Basle us.: Trpoydpys. 
® Aevxovoeds Westermann: Acuxovfeds. 
4 éxydvew Emperius: éyydvwr, 

5 Sypw 7O Ladeke: 8jpe ray. 





4 ividently Deinarchus suspected theft or fraud. 
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DEINARCHUS—DECREES, I. 850-851 


that of the other exiles, having been effected by 
Theophrastus and his friends. He lodged at the 
house of a friend of his named Proxenus and lost his 
money, when he was already an old man and his 
eyes were weak, and when Proxenus refused to in- 
vestigate the matter “he brought ~~ ‘t--r7fe thin, 
and then for the first time he spok - " a 
His speech is extant, too.» There are sixty-four 
speeches of his extant which are regarded as genuine; 
of these some are handed down as by Aristogeiton. 
He was a zealous follower of Hypereides or, as 
some say on account of his emotional and vehement 
qualities, of Demosthenes. He certainly is an imitator 
of the latter’s figures of speech, 


DECREES ¢ 
I 


Demochares # of Leuecono#, son of Laches, asks for 
Demosthenes of Paeania, son of Demosthenes, the grant of 
a bronze statue in the Market-place and maintenance in 
the Prytaneum and the privilege of front seats at the public 
spectacles for him. and for the eldest of his descendants in 






any benefits 
wetting Tin. shed 
: ited 












uv i a Ve decabey foe ibe, 
and another trireme when Cephisodorus sailed to the Helles- 
pont, and another when Chares and Phocion were sent as 
generals to Byzantium by the vote of the popular assembly, 
and having ransomed many of those who were taken prisoners 


fr rr re 


» Only quoted fragments of his writings are extant. 

© On the following documents, called in the manuscripts 
‘* Decrees,” see the Introduction to these Lives, p. 342 above. 

4 Apparently the son of the Laches, son of Demochares, 
mentioned above, 847 », that is, the orator’s nephew. 
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(851) dAdvrav gv Wddvy wat MeOdvy xat “OdtvOw tad 


@irlrrou' Kat yopnyiav dv8pdow émiddvri, bru éx- 
Aurdvrov tov TlavdiovSév rod xopyyeiv érébuxe, nat 
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B Xutpwveig, payyv éréduxe téAavrov, Kat eis ry ours 
viay éréSwxey év tH} oerodeig tdAavrov' Kat dri? eis 
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yevdpevos xal obpBovdros, 8° dv areure OnBalovs 
HiBoeis KopuOiovs Meyapets “Axatots Aoxpods Bo- 
(avrious Meoonvious, kai duvdues ds cvverrijcuro ro 
djpy kat trols ovppdyous, wefovs ev pupiovs imméas Se 
yeAious, kal obvragi ypnpdrov ny eree mperBetous 
biSdvar robs pty cuppdyous eis tov wédepov TAckw 
revrakoriuy taddvrov Kat dri? éexddAvoe eAorovvno lous 
ért O7Bas “Adeédvdpw BonPfoa, xphpara sobs Kat 

Qairds rperBetoas kal dAAwY roAAGY Kal Kaldv ro 
Shay orpPovly yeyovert kat merodureupévy Trav Kad? 
éuvrov mpds ehevOepiuy kat Snpoxpariav dpurra puydvre 
8 82 ddsyapyxtav, karuduGévros rob Sypyou, Kal redev- 
Tyavros uvTot év Kadaupig did tiv pds rdv Sipor 
edvotar, renplevrwy orpariwray ér adrov td Avte 
mdrpov, Siapelvavre év rp mpds 7d wAjOos ebvoig Kat 
oiketdrytt, Kal obdre inroyeipiy yevouéry rots éxOpots 
obre TH dvdgtov év 7G Kuvdive mpdgavre rod Syjuou, 


By 
D “Apxwy TIv6dparos' Adyns Anpoxdpovs Aevo- 
voeds alrel Swpedy thy Bovdry Kat toy Shpov rdv4 


1 6v. Westermann and Ladeke: ére. 
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by Philip at Pydna, Methoné, and Olynthus,* and having 
contributed the expense of a chorus of men because when 
the members of the tribe of Pandionis failed to furnish this 
chorus, he contributed the money and, besides, furnished 
arms to the citizens who lacked them; and when elected 
Commissioner of the Fortifications by the popular assembly 
he supplied the money for the work, himself contributing 
three talents in addition to the cost of two trenches about 
* the Peiraeus, which he dug as his contribution. And after 
the battle of Chaeroneia he contributed a talent, and in the 
scarcity of food he contributed a, talent for the food-supply. 
And because, through Pereanelen, benefactions, and the 
adviee by which he moved them, he brought into alliance with 
the people the Thebans, Fubocans, Cov vthiens Morente, 
Achaeans, Locrians, Byzantines, and "* 
troops for the people and its allies, " 
an ey *'-+--) +> a contribution of money which 
lies to give for the war—more 
and because he prevented the 
Peloponnesians from going to the aid of the Bocotians, giving 
money and going in person as envoy. And he advised the 
people to adopt many other excellent measures, and of all his 
conten poe he patos the best public actions in the 
cause of liberty and democracy. And haying been exiled by 
the oligarchy when the democracy had been destroyed, and 
having died at Calauria on account of his devotion to the 
democraoy, 1 ae Wn — Sen nd BE ye eee Oa ede 


unworthy of the democracy. 


It 


Archon Pytharatus,’ Laches, son of Demochares, of 
Leuconoé, asks from the senate and people of the Athenians 

4 356, 353, and 348 B.c. 

> 971-270 B.c. See above, pp. 431 f., where the same facts 
are given. 





2 


® 67, Westermann: os. 
3 odre rs Meziriacus: odre, 4 roy Ladeke: rar. 
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(851) ‘APnvaiwv Anpoxdper Adxnros Aevxovoel eixdva Xadxiy 
éy dyopa kat airyow ev mpuraveltp ar i kal Tay éx- 
yovav4 del 79 mpeapurdry kal mpoedpiav é év aor Tois 

ayaa, evepyery kat up obAw yeyovere dyabg rq 
dnp 73 ‘AGnvatwy Kat evepyeTKoTe Tov Sipov adder 
pec Bevovre kat ypapovr Kal ToAsrevopevy af oiKo~ 
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pyXavnparoy, Kab Bx upworapevp Thy modu € ért rod TeTpue- 
E ros ToAEpor, Kat elphvnv Kat dvoxds Kat Typpoy tay 
Tomo aperep mpos Bowwrods: dG" ov eLérerrey bard® ray 
karadvodvrer Tov Sjyov: kal ds xarhdbev é ert Avoxdéous 
an pS OF “retAawre Thy Stolkyou mpdrp 
"iy vrwy Kab pen, evoayTt® apds 
Avoipaxoy al AaPovre rH Sipy TpidKovTa ThAayra, 
dpyupiou kat made & erepa. éxardv" Kat ypdpavre mpeoBetay 
pos UroAcpaiov els Alyurroy, Kal? av éxaretoavres 
TevTHKovTo exduirav radAavra & dpyupiov TO Spy’ kat mpas 
*Avrérarpov mperBetoavre kal AaPévee cixoot TéAavra, 
Fé dpyuptow kat "EXevotva? _Koparrapery rip Sip Kat 
TUVTO meirayrt éhécbar tov Shuov Kal mpdgavry kat 
puydvre pev barep By pokparias, pererXnnore de otSepuds 
BAvyapxias ode dpxiy ovbepiav ipxore caradehuadros 
TaD Sjpov" kal povep "AGnvatoy Tov Kard, ay abrhy 
Auctay TroALreurapevwy By pepedernndre Ty Trarpida 
xuvely Erépy mohiretpare q Snpoxparig: Kab rds Kpirers 
kal rods vopovs Kab 76. Siccorripra Kat Tas obcias maow 
“AGnvaiors € év dor pared Toujoavre dit, THs abrod 0 moAureias 
Kal penSev bmevayriov TH Snuoxparig werpaydrs pajre 
Ady pajre Epyw. 
1 atr@ added by Westermann. 
2 dxydmoy Eemperius: éyydvu. 8 + Ladeke: ray, 


‘ Westermann indicates a gap here to be filled with such 
words as det xadds kat xa8apas, kal xarepyacapévy, 
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for Demochares, son of Laches, of Leuconoé, a grant of a 
bronze statue in the Market-place, and maintenance in the 
Prylaneum for him and the eldest of his descendants in 
perpetuity, and the privilege of a front seat at all public 
roved himself a benefactor and a good 
ple of the Athenians and benefited the 
people as tollows: tle was a good ambassador, proposer 
of legislation, and statesman ( . . , and he superintended]} 
the building of the walls and the preparation of armour, 
missiles, and engines of war, he fortified the city at the time 
of the four years’ war? and made peace, truce, and alliance 
with the Boeotians, in return for which he was hanished by 
those who overthrew the democracy. When he was recalled 
by the people in the archonship of Diveles,® he first reduced 
the expenses of the administration and was sparing of the 
public resources; he went as envoy to Lysimachus and 
secured for the pcople thirty talents of silver and again one 
hundred more ; he proposed the sending of an embassy to 
Ptolemy in Egypt, and those who took part in it brought 
back for the people fifty talents of silver ; he was envoy to 
Antipater and secured twenty talents of silver which he 
brought to Eleusis for the people. He won the assent of the 
people to all these measures and accomplished them ; he was 
exiled for the sake of the democracy, he tuok no part in any 
oligarchy, he held no office after the democracy had been 
= 71. ag the only Athenian of those who were 
: in his time who never plotted to alter 
the government of the country by changing it to a form other 
than democracy; he made the decisions of the courts, the 
laws, the courts, and property, safe for all Athenians by 
the policy he pursued, and he never did anything adverse to 
the democracy by word or decd. 


¢ 994-290 n.c. The war ended with the surrentler of 
Athens to Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
» 988-287 B.C, 





: ee “ye Ceres 
® Saép Xylander: sz, 
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_, Avaddpav Avxotpyou Bourdins dreypdiparo atrd 
elvan cirnow ev mputavely Kard yy Sodetruy Seopedy 
trd Tob Sijiov Avrotpyy Bovrddy. eri “Avagucpdrous 

852 dpyovros, ért rhs “Avreoyisos éxrns mpuravetas,) Brpa- 
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Sofus 8 adaravra tatra Sixatws Supenkévas woAdAdes 
eorepavibn tmd ris mews" éru 08 aipebels imd Tov 
Sioux Xprjpuron ToAKG rwvipyayev eis Tijv dxpdwoduy, 
Kat Taparkeudous TH GG KOT HOV, vicas TE dhoxpurous 
Topareia Te xpvod kal dpyupa® Kul Kéorpoy xpuooty eis 

C éxurdy Kav pdpous* Xetporovn)Dels & ert ris ro D moAgpou 
Tupac keris brda pev ToXAd Kal Behav pupiddus wevre 
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1 éerqs smpuravelas Schémann: : TH mpvravele. 
. Fe a *o 
‘ Avxopdys ; 3: Scopndys. 
* emt rp ane ae , 841 3. 
5 é€axdéota] Siaxéova, Sauppe from Moralia, 841 v. 
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III 


Lycophron, son of Lycurgus, of the deme Butadae, pre- 
sented in writing a claim for maintenance in the Prytaneum 
for himself in accordance with the gift presented by the 
people to Lycurgus of the deme Butadac, In the archonship 
of Anaxicrates,¢ in the sixth prytany, that of the tribe 
Antiochis, Stratocles, son of Kuthydemus, of the deme 
Diomeia, made the following motion: Whereas Lycurgus, 
son of Lycophron, of the deme Butadae, having inherited 
from early times from his ancestors that loyalty to the 
democracy which has been peculiar to his family, and the 
progenitors of Lycurgus, Lycomedes and Lycurgus, were 
not only honoured by the people during their lives, but also 
after their death the people granted them for their courage 
and virtue public burials in the Cerameicus ; and whereas 
Lycurgus himself during his public career made many 
excellent laws for his country, and when he was treasurer of 
the public revenues of the city for three periods of four years 
distributed from the public revenue eighteen thousand nine 
hundred talents; and having received in trust large funds 
from private citizens, from which he made loans pray 
agreed upon in order to meet the exigencies of the city 
and the people, in all six hundred and fifty talents ; and, 
because he was believed to have administered all these funds 
justly, was often crowned by the State; and whereas when 
chosen by the people he brought together large sums of 
money upon" * en tras 
Goddess, solic 
processions, a 
carriers,’ and 
the war he bri 
and fifty tho . ‘ 
triremes ready to set sail, providing the : noe : 
of them and causing some to be built at : 


@ 307~306 p.c. Much of the substance of this document is 
contained in the Life of Lycurgus, see pp. 395 ff, above. 

> Maidens of good birth who carried baskets of offerings 
in the processions. 








© dpyupa Coracs: dpyvpea. 7 8 added by Coraes. 
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(852) varmyyyodpevos' pds te Totros jydepya mapadaBdy 
rots Te vewroikous Kul THY oKevodjKyY Kal To OeuTpov Td 
Awvuciaxdy Geipydoaro, kat dreréAcure 76 re rrddiov Td 
Tlavabyvatkdy kat To yupvdowy To Kara 7O AdKetoy 
Karerketiare, Kal dAas woAAGIS KaTuoKevuts Exdopnre 
viv modu “AdcEdvdpov te Tob BacrtAéws darucay pey 

D rv Aciav karertpappévor, kowy 88 race rots “EA Ano 
érurdrrewy afuolyros, eGaurijruvros? Auotipyov os 
évavria mpdcrrovras adr,§ ovx eéSwxev 6 Sipos Top 
*Arekdvbpov hoBovr kat dibots etOtvas moAAdKis Tov 
meroAureupevoy év édevdepy Kab Sypoxputoupevy TH 
moAes Steréhecrev dveféheyKros kal dSwpoddantos Toy 
dravra. xpévor" Sras dy ddan mares, Subre robs mpo- 
aipoupévous tirép Tis Snpoxparias kal ris ehevdepiug 
Stkatws tohurever Bau Kat (@vras pev mept THeiorrov§ 
movetran Kat rehevrirace 8 drro8ibuce Xdperas deyp- 

Eerovs' éyaby T8Xy Sedhxy an To Sipe eTrULeveOtus pey 
Avxotipyor Avidppovos Bourddyy Gperis ever wal 
Suxcuorivys kal orioa abr rov Sfjpov Xodeiy elcdvor 
év dyopd, wiv é Tou é vdpos darayopeder pay iordvan, 
Sofivar 88 otryri ev mpuravely Tov éxydverv® det Tov 
Avxotpyou 79 peo Burdry eis dravra rov xpdvoy Kal 
elves Kiipuee mayer, 70, pio pura airod, dvadetvar dt roy 
yorppuarrea? roo Sypou ¢ év orjAais Adivass Kal orijrue 
ev dxpordAct | TAngioy TV dvaPnpciruv: eis 8€ Tipv 
dvarypacpiyy Tiny ory diy Sotvas abv tapiuy Tod Sipov 
mevTij Kova Spaypas éx ray eis re Yyhiocpara dvadurko- 
pear TO Shue. 


176 xara 76 @ Sure reading in the inscription; rd «ard 
SchSmann: «al 76, 
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and. besides all this he finished the ship-sheds and the arsenal, 
which were half done when they came into his hands, and 
completed the Panathenaic stadium and erected the gym- 
nasium at the Lyceum, and adorned the city with many 
other edifices. And when King Alexander, after overthrow- 
ing all Asia, assumed to give orders to all the Greeks in 


Bee ey ; 
and had a’ democratic form of government, he never was 
». utptcd of -~ared-tne or of taking bribes through all his 


waeta dae ve, «all may know that those who choose 
ere i ee ee Re “in” a an wt sor. ‘ 
Pau oe “aa este 

death enduring gratitude: * . 
by the people to commend , 


the deme Butadae, for his virtue and justice, and to set up 
a bronze statue of him in the Market-place, only not in 
any place where the law forbids its erection, and to grant 
maintenance in the Prytaneum to the eldest descendant of 
Lycurgus for all time, and that all his decrees be valid, and 
that the secretary of the people inscribe them on stone 
lablets and place them on the Acropolis near the dedicatory 
offerings ; and that the treasurer of the people give for 
inscribing the tablets fifty drachmas from the funds expended 
by the people for decrees. 


en RR A 


8 éaurfoavros Meziriacus, confirmed hy the inscription: 
éfarrioas. : 
. 3 apdrrovra Meziviacus: mpdrrovros. 

atré Blum: avroé. 

wActavou Meziriacus: qAciarov. 

éexydvew Turin editors: eyyovay. 

nai elvat xtpia . . . ypoparéa] the words are in the order 
proposed by Diibner: dvafeivar  adrod xat elvar cdpia wdvre 


7a Undlowara tov ypupparéa. 


ane & 


? 
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SUMMARY OF A COMPARISON 
BETWEEN ARISTOPHANES 
AND MENANDER 


(COMPARATIONIS ARISTOPHANIS ET 
MENANDRI COMPENDIUM) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tus is at best a summary of one of Plutarch’s lost 
essays, and it may well be that we have only part of 
the summary. Bernardakis believes that the begin- 
ning is wanting, and even for a summary the end, as 
we have it, appears somewhat abrupt. 

The Old Comedy of the fifth century 3.c., whose 
chief representative is, and always was, Aristophanes, 
with its brilliant wit, occasionally beautiful poetry, 
biting invective, unrestrained ribaldry, and un- 
ashamed indecency, was followed in the fourth 
century, after the brief vogue of the Middle Comedy, 
by the New Comedy, whose chief representative is 
Menander. The New Comedy ahstained from 
politics, indulged in no personal invective, was in- 
decent only by innuendo, and produced dramas in 
which the life of the times was reflected somewhat 
after the manner of modern “ society plays.” Plu- 
tarch not unnaturally preferred Menander’s polished 
comedies of character to the boisterous wit and 
humour of Aristophanes, and he scems to have had 
no appreciation of the earlier dramatist’s vigour or 
of his poetic imagination. 


461 


XYTKPIZEQE APIZTO®ANOYS KAI 
MENANAPOY EIIITOMH 


1, #* * ‘Os pev xowds Kal Kalddov etzrety TOMAG 
mpoxplve. tov Mévavdpor, ws 8 emt pépous Kal 
taira mpooridnot: 

“To poptixdv,” pyoty, ‘“ év Adyous kal PvpeAtnor* 
kat Bdvavoov ws eorw* ’Aproropdver, Mevavdpw 8 
oddauds. Kal yap 6 pev dsaidevtos Kal (dirs, 
ols éxeivos Aéyer, dAicKerar 6 8é tremaWevpevos 
dvoyepavel’ Aéyw 8€ Ta ayrifera Kal cpoidrrwra 
Kal wapwvupias. Tovrois yap 6 pev peta Tod 
mpoonkovros Adyou Kat dduydKis xpHrae emiedcias 
adra afidv, 6 dé Kal moAAdiis Kal odK edKaipws 
kal duypas’ eraweiras ydp,” dnotv, 


drt Tovs Tapias éBdarrioer, 
odxt Tapias adAd Aapias 
” \ 
évTas, Kab 


1 Guyedixdv] Kronenberg. suggests Bwyoddxov ; ef. Moralia 
68 c 76 yéAotoy Kal Bupoddyor. 
2 ds cori] wpéocorw Bernardakis. 





= “He” seems to mean Plutarch; the compiler of this 
summary (or the editor who included it among Plutarch’s 
works) regarding Plutarch as the author of the statements 
which are introduced in this first sentence. 
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SUMMARY OF A COMPARISON 
BETWEEN ARISTOPHANES 
AND MENANDER 


1... . In general he * much prefers Menander, and 
in particular he adds what: follows : 

“ Coarseness,” he says, “in words, vulgarity and 
ribaldry are present in Aristophanes, but not at all 
in Menander ; obviously, for the uneducated, ordinary 
person is captivated by what the former says, but 
the educated man will be displeased. I refer to 
antitheses and similar endings and plays on words. 
For of these Menander does make use with proper 
consideration and rarely, believing that they should 
be treated with care, but Aristophanes employs 
them frequently, inopportunely, and frigidly ; for 
his punning is applauded,”’ he says, “ in 


because he soused the bankers— 
Though they never were that but damn curs,?® 


and 


»’ This quotation is not found in any collection of the 
fragments of Aristophanes (Bernardakis). The play on 
words in the Greek consists in the change of the initial letters 
of the words taméas (“treasurers”) and Lamias, fabulous 
creatures such as the bugbears with which children are 
frightened by their nurses. 
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obros yrot KaKkias 7) cvxogavrias mvel 
kat 

ydorpile Kal roils évrépois Kal tots Kddos? 
kal 

bd Tob" yéAwros eis T'édav*® adi€oprar 
Kab 


ti dArd* Spdow 0”, Kaxddaipov, dudopeds 
efooTpaxtabets ; 


\ 
Kat 


dypia yap Huds, & yuvatkes, SpG° Kakd, 

dr’ év dypiow” rots Aaydvois adrds tpadeis 
Kat 

aAN’ 4 rpryoBpwres® Tov Addov pov Karépayov 
kat 


1 ydorpite and xdédots Wyttenbach from Aristophanes: 
nl hase 


pin rumen FQ a 


‘. Aéy. 
4 dra Meineke: 8. 
5 §oacw o° Meineke; o€ Spdow Reiske: oor Spdow. 
§ 894 Wyttenbach and Reiske from Aristophanes: dpa, 
7 dypioot Bernardakis: dypiows. 
5 dA’ F rpixdfpwres Aristophanes: dAd’ af rpiyofdorpuyes, 





* Knights,437. Inthe Greek “ north-east” and “ calumny” 
both have the same endings in -éas, characteristic of the 
names of winds. 

» Nnights, 454, The play here consists in the use of 
gastrize, usually meaning “ stuff the belly " with food, as 
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This fellow blows an ill north-east or calumny,* 
and 
Give him a belly-punch in his bowels and guts,’ 
and cae 


By laughter driven I soon shall be in Laughter-town,® 
and 


Whatever shall I do to you, you wretched pot, 
When gone the way of pots? @ 


and 


Since, women, what he does to us are evils wild, 
For one who e’en himself in the wild-greens market grew,? 


and 
But look, the moths have caten up my plumes entire,’ 
and. 


“ punch in the belly.” The language is intentionally coarse 
as being characteristic of the Sausage-dealer, Cleon’s rival 
for political leadership. ° 

° Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 546, no. 618. The play is 
on the word gelés “‘ laughter" and the city ot Gela in Sicily. 

# Kock, ibid. p. 548, no. 593. The speaker seems to be 
about to smash a pot in order to get some ostraka or pot- 
sherds on which to inscribe the name of the politician for 
whose “ ostracism ’’ he desires to vote. 

* Women Celebrating the Thesmophoria, 455. One of the 
assembled women ‘ en Mn <a an 
has done to the ¢ - ' ‘ 
second line is to 9% ; 
earned her living * f 

* Acharnians, i11u. iile Speaker is the general 
Lamachus, who comes on the scene in his full officer’s 
regalia, The word for moth in Greek is trichobros “ hair- 
eater.” 
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(858) dpe Seipo yopydvwrov donidos Kvidov. 
Kdpot mAakodvros Tupdvwrov' dds KvKAov 


Kal TOAAG Tolwdra. eveoTe pev ody ev TH KaTa- 
akevf T&v dvondrav abT@ TO TpayiKoV TO KwpLKOY 
76 cofapoyv 76 meldv, dodpera, Kowdrns, SyKkos Kal 
Siappa, omeppodroyia Kal ddvapia vavTwidys. Kat 
D rocatras Siadopas eyovoa Kal dvopoidtnras 
AéEts odSE TO mpérov Eexdorn Kal oixeiov drro- 
Si8wow: ofov Agyw Baotre? tov dyKov prope thy 
Sewdrnra yuvaikl To dadody iSuiry 7d melov 
dyopalw 7d doprixdy’ GAN domep ard KArpou 
darovéuet Tots mpoodmots Td, mpootuxdvra Td dvo- 
pdrwv, Kat obk dv Siayvoins «8 vids eorw elre 
narip elr’ dypoucos etre Beds etre ypats cif” fpws 
6 Stareydpevos. 
2. ““H 8 Mevdv8pov dpdois ottw ovvdfeoras 
kal oupménvevke kexpapern mpds eauriy, wore did 
E rodAddy ayonevn rabdv kal 7OGv Kat mpoodrrous 
édappdrrovea travrobamois pia re paiveoDar Kal 
mv Ouotdtnta Thpeiv év Tots Kowois Kal ouvybect 
Kal dnd Thy xpelav dvdpaow: av S€ Twos dpa 
reparelas eis TO Mpaypa Kat Yddov Seon, Kabdarep 
abaAod mdvrpyrov dvaondoas raxd médw Kal mfa- 
vas éréBare Kal Kardornoe THv gwri els rd 
oixefov. modddv Sé yeyovdrwy eddoxipay reyvi- 
tav, oul srddnua Snuroupyds ore mpoowrrefov 


1 supdvwrov Xylander from Aristophanes: yupdévwrov. 





@ The first line is spoken by Lamachus, who has been 
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Lam. J ey bring here my shield’s round orb all Gorgon- 
'aced. 
Dic. I say, hand me a flat-cake’s orb all faced with cheese,* 


and many things of the same sort. Moreover, in his 
diction there are tragic, comic, pompous, and prosaic 
elements, obscurity, vagueness, dignity, and eleva- 
tion, loquacity and sickening nonsense. And with 
all these differences and dissimilarities his use of 
words does not: give to each kind its fitting and ap- 
propriate use ; I mean, for example, to a king his 
dignity, to an orator his eloquence, to a woman her 
artlessness, to an ordinary man his prosaic speech, 
to a market-lounger his vulgarity ; but he assigns to 
his characters as if by lot such words as happen to 
turn up, and you could not tell whether the speaker 
is son or father, a rustic or a god, or an old woman 
or a hero. 

2. ‘‘ But Menander’s diction is so polished and ita 
ingredients mingled into so consistent a whole that, 
although it is employed in connexion with many 
emotions and many types of character and adapts 
itself to persons of every kind, it nevertheless appears 
as one and preserves its uniformity in common and 
familiar words in general use; but if the action 
should anywhere call for strange and deceptive 
language and for bluster, he opens, as it were, all 
the stops of his flute, but then quickly and plausibly 
closes them and brings the sound back to its natural 
quality. And although there have been many noted 
artisans, no shoemaker ever made the same shoe, no 


ordered to lead out his forces for the defence of the frontier in 
blustery wintry weather. Iverything he says ts parodied by 
the pacifist Dicaeopolis, the charcval-burner, who for his part 
is preparing for a grand banquet. 
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oxevorrolds ovre Tis tyudrtov cya. radroy dvd at 
yuvaikt Kat peparign Kal yepovTe Kat oikdrpipe 
F mpérov érotnoev: ddd Mévavdpos obras epee! rip 
AeEw, Gore mdon Kal dvoe Kal diab€oer Kal jAucla 
oUpjeTpov elvan, kal Taira véos pev ere roo 
mpdyparos dipduevos, ev axpy Sé rod qrovely Kal 
Siddokew TeAevTHoas, Ste padioTa Kal mAcloryy 
éridoaw, ws *ApiotoréAns not, AapBdver 7d rept 
TH Aéw rots ypddovow. e€f odv mpds TA TpPATa 
Ttav Mevdvdpou Spaydrwy ta péoa Kat Td TeAcv- 
raia mapaBbdro. Tis, €€ abrdy éemuyracera,, doa 
ewedev, et emreBiw, Kal TovTo.s Erepa. mpootijcew,. 
3. "Ort ray SidacKdyTwr of pev mpds.ToVv dyAaVv 
kal Tov Siuov ypddovow oi dé trois dAiyous, 7d 8 
é€v doty dpudrrov rots yéveow od pddvy drw 
Tov mavrev dapptev eimeiv. “Apiorodavns pev ody 
ovte Tots mroAAois dpeords otre Tols dpovipors dv- 
extés, GAN’ domep Eraipas THs Tojcews Tapykpa- 
kvias, elra pupoupéryns yaperiy, of of sroAXol Thy 
abbdderay varopevovow* ot re cepvol BdeAvTrovrat 
70 akdAaorov Kat kaxdnbes. 6 5¢ Meévav8pos pera 
xapirwy pddvora éavtov adrdpkn mrapéoynKer, ev 
Gedrpous ev SiarpiBais ev ovpmociows, avayywopya 
B kal pdOnua Kal dydvepa Kowdrarov dv % ‘EAAds 
evjvoxe Kady Tapéxwy tiv molnow, Sexvds 6 te 
51) Kat omotoy qv dpa Sefvdrns Adyou, émidy daay- 
raxdce pera. Tebois apdxrou Kal xetpovpevos da~ 
1 ute Herwerden: eeée. 
2 dropevovow Reiske: aepysevovaw. 





® Menander was born in 342 z.c. and died in 292-991 n.c., at 
the age of fifty-two. His first play, probably the Heauton- 
timoroumenos, was brought out when he was somewhat 
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mask-maker the same mask, and no tailor the same 
cloak, that would be appropriate at the same time 
for man and woman and youth and old man and 
domestic slave ; but Menandcr so blended his diction 
that it comports with every nature, disposition, and 
age, and he did this although he entered upon his 
career while still a young man and died at the height 
of his powers as playwright and poet,* when, as 
Aristotle says, writers make the greatest progress in 
the matter of diction. If, therefore, we were to 
compare Menandeyr’s earliest dramas with those of 
his middle and final periods, we should perceive from 
them how many qualities he would, had he lived 
longer, have added to these, 

3. ‘‘ Some dramatists write for the common people, 
and others for the few, but it is not easy to say which 
of them all is capable of adapting his work to both 
classes. Now Aristophanes is neither pleasing to 
the many nor endurable to the thoughtful, but his 
poetry is like a harlot who has passed her prime and 
then takes up the réle of a wife, whose presumption 
the many cannot endure and whose licentiousness 
and malice the dignified abominate. But Menander, 
along with his charm, shows himself above all satisfy- 
ing. He has made his poetry, of all the beautiful 
works Greece has produced, the most generally 
accepted subject in theatres, in discussions, and at 
banquets, for readings, for instruction, and for 
dramatic competitions. For he shows, indeed, what 
the essence and nature of skill in the use of language 
really are, approaching all subjects with a persuasive- 
ness from which there is no escape, and controlling 


under twenty years of age. See Clark, Class. Phil. i. (1906) 
pp. 313 ff. 
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sav akony Kal Sidvoiay “EAAnuuciis duvijs. rivos 
yap d&iov ddnbds «is Odarpov eADety avdpa se- 
mradevpevov 7} Mevdydpov évexa; aére 5é Adarpa 
mipmaata, avdpav duordsywr, KwpytKod! mpoodrrov 
SeiyOevros; ev 8€ cupsoctors Tin Bixatdtepoy %} 
tparela trapaywpe? kal torrov 6 Ardvucos didwor; 
prroaddois Se Kal didoAdyois,? worep Stay ot 
ypadheis exrovndot ras des, emt ra dvOnpa 
Kat mowdn ypwuara tpémovow, dvddavda Tav 
akparwr® Kal avyrdvwy éxeivwy Mévavipds eorw, 
oloy edavOe? Acad Kal oxrep@ Kal mvevparwy 
peor®@ Seydpevos tHv Sidvoay. 

4. ““Ort kwpmbdias droxpirds* rob ypdvou Tovrou 
modAods kat d&yafods Tis TéAEws eveyKovons, * * «° 
ai Mevavdpov kwpmdias adOdvev dABv Kat Napdv' 
peréyovow, womep e€ exeivns yeyovdrwr Tis Oaddr- 
ans, e& hs” “Agpodirn yéyovev. of’ Aptotoddvous 
GAes mukpot Kat Tpayels Ovres EAxwruchy Spyutrnra 
Kal Sneruciy exovor Kat odk ofS’ ev ols eorw 1 
Apvdovpern Sebidrys bn’ adrod, év Adyous 7) mpoo~ 
wows dpérer Kal Td pEplunudva, pos TO YElpov 


D pepipnrar: TO yap tmavodpyov od trodtrucdv GAA 


Kaxonbes, Kal Td dypouxov odk adedés® GAN’ HALBLov, 
kai Td ‘yeAotov od mravyOdes aAAd KarayéAacrov, 


1 kwpsxod Wytienbach: 4 xwprxod, 
® dirodrdyous Wyttenbach: ¢:Aordvais, 
dxpdrwy Reiske: dipoardv. 
broxptras] momtas Haupt. 
A gap here was first suggested by Wyttenbach. Some- 
thing is certainly wanting. 

® «al Aapéiv Kmperius; xéaixpwy Bernardakis; xal mpdov 
Kronenberg, who suggests rendering dd@éver by “ sine in- 
vidia,” ef. Plato, Republic 500 a: «ai icpav. 

? ds Haupt: dv. 8 ddedes Bryan: dodadds. 
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every sound and meaning which the Greek language 
affords. For what reason, in fact, is it truly worth 
while for an educated man to go to the theatre, 
except to enjoy Menander? And when else are 
theatres #1-4 -+#h ~--- -f 1-0 ‘f a comic 
character. 1a Andat 
banquets tor wnom 1s 1t more proper tor the festive 
board to yield its place and for Dionysus to waive his 
rights’? And just as painters, when their eyes are 
tired, turn to the colours of flowers and grass, so to 
philosophers and men of learning Menander is a rest 
from their concentrated and intense studies, inviting 
the mind, as it were, to a meadow flowery, shady, and 
full of breezes. 

4, “ Although the city has supplied at the present 
time many excellent actors of comedy ... Men- 
ander’s comedies contain an abundance of salty 
wit and merriment, which seem like the salt¢ 
derived from that sea out of which Aphrodité 
was born. But the witticisms of Aristophanes are 
bitter and rough and possess a sharpness which 
wounds and bites. And I do not know wherein his 
vaunted cleverness resides, whether in his words 
or his characters. Certainly even whatever he 
imitates he makes worse; for with him roguishness 
is not urbane but malicious, rusticity not simple but 
silly, facetiousness not playful but ridiculous, and love 


@ te. when comedies are given only those of Menander 
draw the crowds of men of culture. 

+ That scenes from Menander’s plays may be recited or 
acted. 

¢ Of. Cicero, De Offciis i. 87. 133 “sale vero ct facettis 
Caesar vicit omnes,” where facetiis corresponds to Iiémperius’s 
conjecture f\apav. 
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Kal TO épatikov oby ihapdv GAN’ dcdAacrov. oddert 
yap 6 dvOpwaos owe petpiw THY mrolnow yeypa- 
dévat, GAA 7a pev aicypa Kal doedyh rois dxo- 
Adorois, Ta BAdodypa bé Kai mexpa tois Backdvors 
Kal KaxonGeow.” ; 
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not joyous but licentious. Tor the fellow seems to 
have written his poetry, not for any decent person, 
but the indecent and wanton lines for the licentious, 
the slanderous and bitter passages for the envious 
and malicious.” 
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ACHAEANS, 118, 180), 159, 250, 451, 

Acharnae, Attic deme, 407. 

Achilles, 275, 

Acropolls, 278, 885, 887, 425, 455, 

Actaeon, son of Melissns, 9, 11, 

Aeacus, 427; son of Zeus anid 
Aogina. caitgntes eke 


ae : ‘+ y Helles- 
pont, Lue Ave Heeb was 
efonted here in 405 8.0. by 
Lysandor, 

Aomilius Paulus, L., 35: Roman 
consul 168 n.¢,, father of Scipio 
Africanus the Younger. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

i ies Academic philosopher, 
119, 

Aeschines, Attic orator, 221, 389, 
301, 898, 894, 421, 428, 445; 890- 
after 880 Bc, 

Aeschylus, 311, 401: great tragic 
poet, 525-456 no, 

Aoschylus quoted, 41, 811. 

Avsop. 110, 201; suppesed inventor 
of sey ble 


ane 


LY 


he so Py . N . 
king of Lacedanmon, circa 438- 
858. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Agesistratus, 427: friend of Demo- 
sthenes. 

Agis, 149: king of Sparta, died 
898 Bc. Plutarch wrote his life. 


Agliuia, 48, 99; one of the Muses, 
Agrigentines, 270, 
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cles,” 
at ae? 4 mAs area 
oer a it ve - 199, 
Pe iets nthay 2 BNO, 
405, 419, 428, 425, 431, 497, 447, 


2b 





Wrove ais ite, 
Alexandria, 241. 
Alexis, 88: comic dramatist, circu 

376-270 BC, 

Alopecé, Attic tleme, 353, 





the Unalcraians, 
Amphictyonie Couneil, Amphic- 
tyons, 89, 135, 391. 
% 


Aetediinn 4 


"445. 
Anaxagoras, 33, 273, 837: Tonir 

philosopher, 500-425 B.c. 
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Anaxarchus, 61: philosopher, 4th 
century 3B.c., was teacher of 
Pyrrho who founded the school 


af tha Qhandtan 

A a ee 
oan 

Augaisnes, 1p, wslorian of 
Aloxander; 427, orator of the 
4th century B.C. 

Ancients, 111, 

Andocides, 855, 347, 850: Attic 
orator, cirea 445-after 391 B.c. 
Andocides, grandfather of the 

orator, 855. 
Andron, an Athenian, 853, 





Antigonns, 121, 831, 447; general 
under Alexander; afterwards 
tuler of Asia and king, 882-201 


BC, 
at 


Qtita ao are 









weyebooaeaTk 
orators, 888-818 B.c, 
Antiphanes, 419; comic post, 4th 
century B.c. 
Antiphon, 345, 847, 349, 351, 358, 
855; Attic orator, circa 480-411 


z.c.; others named Antiphon, 
M7 nnta 40, 





arch wrote his lite, 
Apharens, adopted by Isocrates, 
_ 319, 981, 985. 
udie 


Apboban, guardian of Demosthenes, 
416. 


Aphrodité, 87, 89, 98, 471. 
Apollo, 111, 819, 413, 
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Apollodorus, 45: tyrant of Cas- 
sandreia. 

Appius Claudius, 187; Roman 
haelia statesman, anid writer, 

nuilder of a great, road and an 

aqueduct; 4th century n.c. ; 210, 
another, 2nd century B.C. 

Aratus, 193, of Sicyon: general of 
the Achaean Lenrgue in 245 and 
243 pc. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Arcadia, 149, 

Arcadians, 103, 305, 425. 

ADRs VE 


ees ae 





eee Senet Is ° 
roo : 

EEunter, 427, 441. 

Archidamus, king of Sparta, 179, 
188; invaded Attica 481 and 480 
B.c,; besieged Plataea, 429 2.0, 

Archilochus, 188: Iambic poet, 
Ist half of 7th century 8.0. 

Archimedes, 08, of Syracuse: en- 
gineer and mathematician, 287- 
212 BG. 


Awalinen 4 DAR ORNs nrotan who 


Per neers gon. 4 heteht ate in tho 


Fee eee ee philo- 
sopher, treated as a friend by 
Augustus, 

Areopagus, 115, 185, 281, 425, 445 : 


PO Tw ay 





Argives, 2 a Pas 
Argo, 47; ship in which the Argo. 
nauts sailed for the golden fleece, 


: . 7, 18, 
Aridaens, 121: son af Philip of 
Mar etagee ONT ee 
Aristagora, a prostitute kept b 
Hyporeides, 448. Bee 
Aristeides, 117, 141, 147, 197, 218, 


287, 845: Athenian statesman 
often called “the Just,” fought 


Bn ee ee OE era 


INDEX 


ah AEne nt ee ete eet tet 


; tyrant of Athens, opposed Sulla; 
who had him killed, 86 B.c. 
Aristocleia, 6: maiden of TMaliar- 


tus, 

Acintodainns, a Spartan, 15; of 
Argos, 68; an Athenian actor, 
389; of Baté, banished, 897. 

Aristogoiton, 849 (the, tyrannicide) ; . 
411, 7188s 449, Athenian accused 

* eo oot NN per of 
In - 
Ata 





est + td Stoic 

Aristonicus, 428, 487: moved to 
crown Demosthenes, 

ses relia son| of Symmachus, 


407, 

eres par ars 871, 468, 469, 471: 
poet of the old Comedy, etrea 
450-385 B.0. 

Beira: quoted, 189, 208, 325, 
408, 465, 4 

Aristo aphion, nea 415; Athonian 
pelt Acian of the 4th century 


Aristotle, 185, 447, 469; the philo- 
sophor, 884-822 nc. 

oepner at Athens, 885. 

Artaphernes, 828: Persian general 
defeated, with his colleague 
Datis, at Marathon, 490 3.0. 

Artemis," 141, 821. 

Artemisia, widow 4of Maugsolus, 


879, 

Asclepiades, 875: composed argu. 
ments of tragedies. 

Asclepius, 419; god of medicine; 
mimiconbanced i Demosthenes, 

Asta, 121, 125, 393, 428, 447, 457. 

Ass, shadow of, 4385. 

Ateas, 125: 4 Scythian. 

Athena, 185, 407; of the city, 170; 
tonia, 193 of’ war, 1773 before- 
the - ‘Temple, 298 ; H Pagonian, 


405, 

Athenians, 85, 105, 128, 149, 165, 
, 171, 189, 189, 207, 228, 220 

287, 258, 288, 800, 821, B28, BBB 

88, 855, 857, 841, 363, 871, 875, 

895, 809, 401, 403; 405, 417, 421, 


~ 
3 
at 


425, 427, 420, 481, 435, ae 441, 
M8, 447, 449, ‘451, 458, . 


44h, 4h, 
pimometys) father of Aeschines, 


1-188 BG.) 


is 


Anguatns, 247 (0, Julius Cansar 


of 


Autolycus, | at a _ Wrestler 5 400, 


were written. 


Baccarapay, a noble family of 
_, Corinth, u, 


Sle 
Baté, Attic deme, 397, 407. 
Bato, 85; mentioned aa & person in 
Wr s yp Pattus IIL 








1 
Wap qe 


ed 28, 








Boeotarchy, 285, 259. 

Bosotia, 5, 7, 15, 19, 265. 

Boeotian, 10; a1; 417, 451. 

Bosotian magistrate, Bo, 

Boton, 371: naine under which 
some teachings of Theramenes 


passed. 
Bauleuterion, 405. 
ATT 


INDEX 


Boulis, 249; a Spartan youth, who, 
with Sperchis, offered himself to 
bo slain in expiation, but was 
sent home by Xorxas. 

ee brother of Lysias, 868, 

qe 

Pncemielne, Alexander's horse, 

1. 


wv 455, £57, 


hea haaes 
ery rs 


Cais a ene 


CapmEra, citadel of Thebes, 207. 

Cadmus, 877: mythical founder of 
Thebes and inventor of the 
alphabet. 

Onecilius, 847, 851, 867, 881, 391: 
of Calacté, writer on rhotorie and 
literature; about 20 Bo. 

Caesar, Augustus (C. Julius Caesar 
Octavianus), 85, 241: adopted 
son of Julius Osesar, became 
Roman Emperor, 68 p,c,-a.D, 14 ; 
see Augustus. 

Onesar, O. Julius, 219, 2683 famous 
Roman general, statesinan, and 

writer. Plutarch wroto jis life. 


Syope tec ce 





marriage. 

Callins, 43, 287, 407: Athenians ; 
archon, 411-410 3.c., 863; a 
Syracusan, 416. 

Malliclas, 288: au Athonian money- 
lender, 4th century 3.c. 

Callicratidas, 267: noted for too 
lofty speech, 

Callimachus, 421: Athenian archon 
849-848 Bc. 

Callimachus quoted, 205, 247: of 
Cyrené, poet and scholar, suc- 
ceedad Zenadotus as librarian at 
Alexandria; cirea 310-240 Bc, 

Calliopé, 37, 177, 869: Muse of epic 
Poetry: . 

Callippus, an athlete accused of 
uaing corruption, 445, 

Callirrhoé, daughter of Phocus, 
19, 

Callisthenes, young man of Wali- 
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artus, 5, 7 ; freediman of Lucullus, 
125, 
oi a he 


Ca ra ; 
407. 

Callistratua, 228, 418: Athonian 
i ‘ oe 


sits 


Carnendes, 119: of Cyrene, founder 
of the New Academy, circa 215- 
129 ne. 

Carthage, 108, 821. 

Carthaginians, 128, 165. 

Carysius, 415: city on the island 
of Hubora. . 

Cassander, 289, 447: son of Anti- 
. s ' . : “ 





" 


wee wot. RG 
arch wrote his life, 

Catulus (Q. Lutatins), 201, 211: 
consul with Aemilius Lepidus, 
78 8,0. ; opposed grants of power 
to Pompey. 

Centaurs, 833, 

Ceos, 371: an island in the Aegean 

Sea. 


~ wee, ot teat . 
: ral 


quupeor BL ALLENS, 


ee: ee eee 


INDEX 


Chabrias, 117, 197: Athenian 
general, slain in a naval battle 
at Chios, 357 B.c. 

Chaerephon, an Athenian, 411. 

Chaerondas, Athenian archon, 888- 
387 B.o., 875, 

Chaeroneia, 187, 877, 879, 898, 428, 
435, 480, 451: town in Boeotia 
where Philip (888 uC.) defeated 


ae : : 
“¢ : ad i. 
Ae 4 a 7 . * 
Amphitryon, 
Chares, 105, Athenian of physical 
fives deg few ee Athenian 


on, 808- 

a BG, 209, 421; of Carystus, 
Oe 

Oharinus, 281: Athenian, aided 


Paricles. 
Charmides, son of Aristonymus, 


Chians, 288. 
Chios, 871, 875, 


4 


we 
Gos \ ' 
' OMa 4, +t Roman 
orator, statesman, and _ philo- 
gopher, 106-43 u.c. Plutarch 


wrote his life, 

Cimon, 71, 117, 141, 171, 179, 288, 
268; son of Milliades; Athenian 
general and statesman, died 
While besieging OCitium, 449 B.C. 

to Soh SS > oh: ay; 

hb OPE ge sae og 

ae Aries ars mh ae 1 ler, 
and successor of Zeno in the 
Stoic school; author of a hymn 
to Zous, which has been pre- 
sorvaed $ circa 800-320 B.C. 

Clearchus, 68; tyrant of Pontus, 
alee iF pray 


BC. 

Cleitus, 61: killed by Alexander. 

Cleobulé, mother of Demothenes, 
418 


Cleocritus, 368; Athenian archon, 
412-411 Be, 

Cleombrotus, married Callisto, 407. 

Cleon, 165, 195, 203, 281, 268, 807; 
Athenian demagogue, slain ab 
Amphipolis, 422 8.0, 

Cleophon, 14: Athenian dema- 
gogne in the later years of the 
bth century 30, * 

Olio, 87 cx Muse ofhistory. | i 





Alexander, 387. 

Collyté, Attic deme, 487. 

Conon, father of Timothvis, 878, 
881; Athenian general and naval 
commander in the last years of 
the 5th and early part of the 4th 
centuries B.C, 

Corcyracan whip, 405, 

Corcyraeans, 854, 417. 

Corinth, 9, 11, 64, 70, 201, 888, 851, 

4 


441, 
Fk riage 7, 9,11, 855, 857, 417, 
i, 
Coroneia, a town in Boeotia, 19, 


Cothocidae, Attic deme, 389, 

Cotys, 258; cruel and drunken 
king of Thrace, murdered by 
Python, 358 2.0, 

Crannon, 489; city of Thessaly 
Toe galt ated the 


. . . ' . x 

vtasoe Ew.  .t1. Roman 
OFaLOr, c17em L4und) BG, 

Crates, a Delphian, 296; a lyric 
poet, 881; Cynic philosopher of 
the 4th century B.c., 887, 

Crates quoted, 881, 

Cratinus, 840: produced comedies 
circa 450-423 BG, 

Cratippus, 857: o historian, con- 
temporary of Thucydides, 

Cretans, 127. 

Crete, 425. 


eo STs eee et eraty 
ego Pet ee A 


soryta ate 


BC. 
Critolaiis, 225: Peripatetic pliilo- 
sopher; succeeded Ariston of 
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INDEX 


Caos as head of the school, cirra 
240-157 B.C, 

Crogsus, 285: king of Lydia in 
Asia Minor, 560-546 n.c., famous 
for his wealth, conquered by 
Oyrus the Great. 

Orow's Rook, 31, 

Ctesibius, 415; writer on philo- 
sophy. 

Otesicles, Athenian archon, 384- 





888 Bo, 113, 

Ge cee ae soy ~sonosed 

pear). stg ow Italy, 
fort. sogtorian 


Wty P amy 





879, : 

Cypriote kings, 857. 

Cyprus, 859, $79, 888. 

Oyrenacans, 63, 

Cyrus, 279: probably Cyrus the 
Great, founder of the Persian 
empire, who was killed in 588 
RO, 


er daughter of Alcippus, 

21, 28. . 

Danis, 877: father of the fifty 
Danaids, with whom he fled from 
Egypt to Greece. 

Daroins, 116, 125, 823: third king 
of Persia (521-485 2.c.); con- 
quered Thraca; sent army under 
Datis and Artaphernes, which 
was defoated at Marathon, 490 


B.0. 
Datis, 828; Persian general, de- 
Fg ag ee aes 


ees 
i 





' ‘ 

’ ps 
aul, 

Delian ship, 97, 

Dellans, 445. 

Delivery, 419. 

Delos, 395. 

Delphi, seat of the famous oracle, 

18, 205, 821. 


480 


Detphians, 205. ‘ 

Demades, 188, 221, 228, 263, 273, 
409; Attic orator and demagoguo 
opposed to Demosthenes; cirea 
885-818 BO. 

Demeas, father of Demades, 409; 
father of:Demophon, 415. 

Demeter, 855. 


we + 4 





ae SN OR ce : 
charge of Athens py the Mace. 
donians (317 8.0,), but forced to 
flee by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
808-807 2.0, 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 287, 811, 
447: king of Macedonia and 
famous as a general (son of 
Antigonus). Plutarch wrote his 


se Pan ist fae fey apy 
wet te e Oe ee 





Demon, 427: cousin of Demo- 
sthenes, 

Demonicus, 858: secretary of the 
senale which voted the trial of 
Antiphon, 411-410 8.0. 

Demophon, 415: grandson of Demo- 
sthenes. 

Demosthenes, 175; a Lacedas- 
monian. 

Demosthenes, 851: Athenian gene- 


weed AP ET A Fth aombumr oo 


orator and statesinin, sod~s22 
3.0. Plutarch wrote his life. 
Demosthenes, 418, 449, father of 
the orator; 449, great-grand- 
nephew of the orator. 
Dexander, 7, 9 


Se ee a Se ee ee ee a a 9 


INDEX 


Dexitheus, Athenian archon, 885- 
384 Bc., 421, 

Diacrians, 197. 

Dicaearchua, 145: Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, | geographer, and his- 





mod : 
Diodotus, 428: attacked Otest- 
phous, propoee of a crown for 








mek acetal 
871. 
Dion, 38: of Syracuse; friend and 
pupil of Plato, 408 - 858 B.C. 
Pe ge Tey 


4 Se te oa 
feos 
Dor oat 
eidas, 4b7, 
Dionystus, of Halicarnassus, 867, 
881: historian and rhetorician, 
about 20 8.0. 





I: . 

Die oe ths Be Rees for 

Teotuete Batt Son vga, 

oN SEG hb tery . 480- 

307 BO. 

Dionysius IT. of ie Aen 47, 67, 

(yy, 277; succeaded his father, 
Dionysius the Eider, in 867 ; was 
removed in 848 B,C. 

Dionysus, god of wine, 471. 

Diopeithes, father of Diotimus, 
418, 

Diotimus, an Athenian, 413, 417: 
associated with Demosthenes, 

Diphilus, 400: brought to trial by 

yourgus. 

Diphorus, $83: pun on the name of 
phorus. 

Domitian, 157, 247: Roman emperor, 
A.b. 81-96. 

Domitius, 223: a witty Roman. 


VoL. X Q1 





Dom punEHE statue by Polyateitus, 


TDromocleides, 163; ao self-seeking 
politician. 

Drusus, M, Livius, 171: tribune of 
the people at Rome, 01 B.c. 









aes 6 Bhp ge Mage ars 

Elders, 111, 

Eleans, 445. 

Bleusis, #75, 381, 401, 448, 453. 

Eleven, executioners at Athens, 

pies WU" 9x0, 095 

Lege eel btG . 
‘383. ee 

Rmpeduy, father of Callistratus, 
418. 

heehee eT re eT 


ALL LIL, 
Weakaden 167 G01 Ane 


4th contury 8.0, 

Ephors at Sparta, 18, 15, 21, 58, 
149, 183, 

Ephorus, 185, 875, 888; author of 
a history of Greece from the 
return of the Heracleidaa to 


Hpicurus, $3 > 1UUNG st Ol bike ad pt 
curean school of philosophy, 
842-270 B.c, 

Epileptics, 69. 

Epimenides, 81, 278: religious 
poet and giver of oracles, circa 
800 B.C. 
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INDEX 





Abiona, 
Erechthens, 411. 
Eringium, « plant, 88. 
Erinyes, 15. 
Eteobutadae, 897: 

Athens, 

Enboea, 445, 449, 


a family at 


cher, 
r 3 “hoo 288: 


4uucigides, ALheman arcnon, 408- 
202 Bor, 865, 
of 

a UigeHLu, LLU, 

wig olpidae, family at Athens, 

Eunomus, encourages 
sthenes, 417. 

Envonymus, Attic deme, 418. 

Euphanes, 75, 77, 93: an Athenian 
of some distinction, to whom 
Plutarch addressed the essay, 
ye heder an Old | Man, should 


Demo- 


Buxithous, 185: a pupil of Aristotle. 
482 





Evagoras, father of WNicoclos, 
Weila Tent on Any tat : nickname 
: d Demo- 
Pao ara, fs 
: f : 
{ ‘ 
\ : 


mimtonar of, 461, 

Fortime, 69, 

Forum, 187 

Four Tundred, 847, 849, 858, 859, 
868: ruled Athens four months, 
411 3.c, 

Four years’ war, 458 : 204-290 3.0., 
ending with the surrender of 
Athens. 

Frugality, 821. 


GAEA, 411, 

Gaius Gracchus, 168: orator and 
reformer, 154-121 Bc. 

Gaius Laelius, 161: man of letters, 


Fe nd A 2 Gatetn atone FIN 


rT apie 


Gaul, 201. 

Gelo, $61; tyrant of Syracuse, 

Geryon, 267 : a three-bodied giant, 

Siauconys _ of a) pidas, 
7, 441, 


os soot Haves schines, 
389. 

Glaucus, of Rhegium, 8513 father 
oe motion we tak Santas 

Bey 

BOY abe 

Gorgias, 481: 
280-279 B.O, 

Gorgons, 383. 

Gracchus, Gaius, 168; Roman 
ovator and reformer, 164-121 BG, 
Plutarch wrote his fite. 

Graces, 43. 

Great, Mother, temple of, 405. 

Gylon, grandfather of Demosthenes, 
413, 


Athenian archon, 








INDEX 


Hasron, 9, friontl of Pheidon. and 


a ws 
of Hedista, 

Haliartus, 5: a town in Boeotia. 

Hannibal, 85, 281: Carthaginian 
general, 247-188 Bc, 

Hanno, 107; Carthaginian general, 
political {opponent of Hannibal, 
siren 275-400 Ba. 

Harmodius, 849 (the tyrannicids), 
869 (another). 

Harpalus, 209, 239, 428, 425, 4380, 
447: treasurer of Alexander, 
brought stolen funds to Athens, 

(BOE B.C. 


eo 
Boeotia. 

Heliodorus, father-in-law of Demo- 
stlhenes, 481; author of work 
On Monuments, 441, 

Hellanicus, 355 ¢ historian (logo- 


2 ote tin in 


Hera, 39, 

Heracleidae, noble family at Cor- 
inth, 9. 

Heracleitns, 99: physical philo. 
sopher of Ephesus, sometimns 
called ‘* the Obscure,” circa 560- 
500 B.0, 

Heracles, 31, 91, 115, 267, 307. 

Herculis, 251. 


ae Protea ew 


Tay sass 

Harmeias, 215; opponontof Cretinas 
at Magnesia. 

Hermes, 86, 87, 355, 850, 361; of 
the Market, 118, 

Hermippus, 441: historian and 
biographer, Peripatetic of the 
8rd century B.C, 

Hermon, 288; a Thessalian who 
pleaded poverty to avoid public 
office. 

Horodes, 351: subject ofan oration 
by Antiphon. 





ierodotus, 87, 807: author of his- 
tory of the Persian wars; cirea 
pe 84-425 B.C, 


1 Sepa! XS 


wrote ee 


Himeraous, 425: accused Demo- 
sthenes. 

Hippades, gate of, 441. 

Hippias, orator, father of Plathand, 
379, 385, 

ILippo, daughter of Scedasus, 11, 

Hippocrates, 875; gave land for 
stadium, 

Tee aR RTs ANY hs 


ood 8 4 wi 


Tomer, 81, 108, 183, 175, 217, 219, 
375: author of the Iiiad and the 
Odyssey, 

Homer, the Iliad quoted, 68, 67, 
111, 118, 127, 133, 189, 141, 159, 
ie 211, 217, 219, 247, 257, 277, 

Homer, the (dyssey quoted, 81, 

__88, 47, 179, 103, 26%, 837. 





dem- 
an - 1 7, 428, 
3 shos lta, tt: Athenian 
OTALOL, BBY-BZE B.C, 








Inertia, 1937. the south-western 
eoots) 41, 

Pe Cat aly 2... 6 f the 

Parthenon. 

Tolas, supposed to have poisoned 

Alexander, 445, 


: ia. 8603 
. st half 


Isaeus, 875, 887, 418, 415: Attic 





, 881, 
; 4973 
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INDEX 


Attic orater and philosopher, 
486-388 nc. 

Isthmian festival, 11. 

Ttaliote Greeks, 83. 

Italy, 95, 368, 

Ixion, 3b: tried to seduce Hera, 
and was bound by Zous upon a 
flery wheel, 


Jason, Thessalian ruler, 259, prob- 
ably Jason of Pherae, 4th cen- 
tury 3.0, 

Jugurtha, 201: king of Numidia, 
died in prison in Rome, 204 B.c, 

Justice, 61, 269. 


Kuiyos, at Sparta, 68, 55; of 


Persiana, 57, 249, 438 ; of Universe, 
226. 


Laocrparmon, 18, 111, 143, 178, 849, 


358, 859, 
9 TONS ote te = a1 98, 
4 : : son ot 
Demochares. , 


Laches, 481, 451; brother-in-law of 
Demosthenes. 
Laconia, 259, 425. 
Are et at ai debe aaa 
nan of 
poss. elrea 


Nyt 
140 3,0. 

Laértes, 108; father of Odysseus, 

Tagiscé, mistress of Isocrates, 885. 

Lamachus, 267, 283; Athenian 
general, 5th century 3.c.; of 
Toreina, 419, 421, 

Lamina, 427: town on the Malian 
gulf, where Antipater was be- 
sieged, 828-822 Bc, 

ae War, 445. 

t “ul 


! ‘ , : S 

Lebadvia, a town in Boeotia, 5, 439, 

Lenaean festival, 387. 

Leo of Byzantium, 189. 

Leochares, sculptor of the 4th 
ventury u¢., 381. 

Leocrates, 411: name applicd to 
Lycurgus. 


484 


Leodamas, 3875, 801: Athenian 
orator, 4th century 8.0, 

ber saa father of Andocides, 855, 

Leontini, 857, 871, 877: a town in 
Sicily. 

Leoprepes, 87: father of the poot 


| 
"oat Hh yt : 
Vue Behe 


Peptines) Athenian orator, quoted, 


Lesbian, 221. 

Leuconoe, Attic deme, 481, 488, 449, 
461, 453. 

Leuctra, 11, 18, 17, 95: village in 
Boeotia, where, in 871 1.c., the 
Thebans broke the power or 
Sparta, 

Louctrian war, 209. 

Liberty, 821, 

Libya, 201. 

Lichas,i 287: perhaps the Spartan, 
son of Arcesilaiis, who died circa 
411 B.o, 

Livius Drusus, M., Roman tribune, 
91 B.e., 171. 

Locrians, 451, 

Lucullus (L. Lieinius),t71, 91, 125, 
197: Roman goneral of the Ist 

Tr. 


half af tha 6b pombe am 


Ba Vawuus way UL py tly 446 

Lycophron, father of the orator 
Lycurgus, 896, 455; son of 
poe 407, 409, 411, 4565, 

Lycurgus, early Spartan lawgiver, 
111,143, 221, 309. Plutarch wrote 
his life. 

Lycurgus, grandfather ofthe orator, 
395, 411, 

Lycurgus, Attle orator, circa 890- 
824 w.0., 305, 307, 309, 403, 405, 
409, 411, 487, 489, 455, 457, 

Lycurgus, son of the orator, 407, 
4ll. 

Lydian maids, 91. . 


INDEX 


Lydian mode in music, 281. 

Lydian power, 237, : 

Lysander, married Philippa, 407. 

TLysander, 143, 197, 287: Larco- 

! oe 

UY oriandy 

Lysiag, 847, 349, 361, 869, 871, 877 
887, 485: Atitic orator, circa 450- 
civea 880 BC. 

Liysias, father of 
Sosicles, 887. 

Lysicles, Athenian general, 409; 
friend of Demosthenes, 434. 

Lysimachus, 275, 468; archon at 
Athens, 486-485 8.c. ; challenged 
Isocratas to exchange property, 
3865, 

Lysis, 360). ; 

Lysistratus, 887, Athenian archon, 
869-868 B.C. 

Lysonides, 340: father of an 
Autiphon, not of the orator. 


aAnaco's son 


Macrvon, 424), 
Macedonia, 441, 
Macedonians, 425, 420, 481, 441. 
Magnesia, 215, 413, 429, 
Mamertines, 249: mercenaries who 
? oveupied Messina, 


a 

a : “y eee ee Oe 
the Persinns weré defeated, 400 
BO, 

Marcus, brother of L. 
Lueullus, 125. 

Marius, C., 201; Roman general, 
155-86 nc, Plutarch wrote his 
life. 

Masinissa, 128: 
238-148 B,C, 

Maussolus, of Hulicarnassus, 870: 
died 858 nc, and his wife 
Artemisia erected for him a 
splendid tomb, the Mausoleum. 

Maxinus (Q. Fabius), 197: see 
Fabius. 

Medeius, son of Lysander and 
Philippa, 407 ; his son, 407, 


Licinius 


Numidian king, 
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Menander, king of the Bactrians, 
270, 


Menander, 175, 463, 467, 460, 4713 
greatest poet of the Nuw Comedy, 
eiren 344-292 Bo, 

Menander quoted, 175. 

Menccleides, 195; an orator who 
attacked Epameinondas, 

Menecrates, 149; an aged Spartan. 

Menomachus, 156, 159, 213: the 
young man to whom the essiy 
entitled " Precepts of Statecraft” 
is addressed. 

Menesarchmus, 405, 409, 425: 
Athenian of the 4th century 4c, 

Monippus, 231 : a general employed 
by Pericles, 

Messené, 1259; city in Messenia, 
formdnd by Eyameinondas. 

Messenians, 826, 461. 

Metaneira, (867: slave girl with 
whom Lysias was said to be in 
love. 

Metellus (Q. Cuoeciliug Maetollus 
Pius), 201: Roman vonaul with 
Sulla, 80 Bc. 


MathawA ArT + Lbhputp wn » Aafantal 

AE ho ay Be ee ge et 

Of Lhe bbb Century 4,c. 

Miccylus, 331: not mentioned else- 
where, 

Miletia, danglter of Scoedasus, 
i 

Miletus, 289: a city of Asia Minor, 

Miltiades, 169: commander of tha 
Greeks al Marathon, 490 Bt 
Plutarch wrote his life, 

Minos, 31: king of Cnossus in 
Crete; judge in the lower world. 

Mnesiphilus, 141: Athenian who 
aided Themistocles. 
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INDEX 


Mummius (L.), 251: Roman consul, 
destroyed Corinth, 146 B.c. 

Munychin, 447: hill and fortifica- 
tion in Pefracus. 

Muse, 37, 99. 

Musonius (C. Musonius Rufus), 
829; Stoic philosopher, teacher 
of Epictetus ; 1st century 4.p. 

Myron, 69: sculptor of the 5th 
century Bs. 

Myrrhina, a prostitute, 448. 

Myrrhinus, Attic deme, 871, 


Naar, 217, 269: tyrant (205-192 a,c.) 
ae Of Sparta. 23 ee wi 
= Le eee boat 
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against whom Lemostnenes com- 

posed 2 speech. 

Neoptolemus, an Athenian, 411 ; an 
actor, 417, 

Nero, 217, 247; Roman emperor 
(a,b. 54-68), 

Nasiotes, 170: a sculptor of the 


Mtyeg g8 ates Paegtnn enn 


Ne st ee 
Ni ear? 





‘ C SO oe $ 
ite. Syracusan rietoricuin, 305 5 
a painter, 98; another, 207. 
Nicocles, 103, tyrant destroyed by 
Aratns; 879, king of Cyprus. 
Nicocreon, despot of Cyprus, 
383, 
Nicophanes, father of Aristonicus, 
437. 


Bee ae Mee ame Os 

Sofa 

Bes Unt “en neo d king 
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OARISTES, 31, 
Odysseus, 387. 
Oedipus, 81, 223, 
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Olympias, 167: wife of Philip and 


848 B.C. 








Omphalé, : Lydian queen whom 
| fleecing de a 
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Oracle, ul: Pythian, at Delphi, 13, 


a 
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Orestes, 223: son of Agamemnon. 

Oreus, villags in the territory of 
Heatiaea, 18, 15, 433, 

Oromasdes, 57: Greek form of 
Ahura Mazdah, Persian god, 

Orsilaiis, 295: son of Phalis, a 
Delphian, ° 

Ortygia, daughter of Archias, 11, 


Pananta, Attic deme, 418, 487, 
449. 


| ee 


Ul sauLiea, 
Paralus, 89, 225: sacred ship at 

Athens. 
Po ree ot, 


Rom naw 


Te 3 
Patroclus, 275: one of those who 
tye bE aF vaste 


Auuiuis 


INDEX 


Pegagus, 207, 

Peiraeug, 183, 401, 427, 448, 451; 
the port of Athens, 

Peisistratus, 137: tyrant of Athens, 
560-527 nc. 

Peleus, 103: father of Achilles. 

Pelopidas, 17, 211, 267; Theban 

atriog and peneral; killed at 
Synoscephalae, 364 na. Plut- 
arch Wrote his life, 

Peloponnesian War, 389. 

Peloponnesiang, 7, 451. 

Paloponnesus, 9, 309. 

Pelops, 377. 

Pergamenes, 247. 

Periclos, 29, 48, 85, 109, 115, 141, 
169, 170, 181, 183, 186, 187, 195, 
200, 221, 225, 227, 231, 283, 287, 
268, 807, 319, 345, 861; Athenian 
statesman (?)-429 Bc, Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Poripatetic, 225: school of philo- 
sophy founded by Aristotle. 

Persia, 483. 

Persian, 249, 278, 270, 309, 328, 825, 
491; Porsian wars, B21, 347; 
Persian funds, 487, 

Petraeus, 247: burned alive by the 
Thessalians, 

Phacax, 369: Andocides defended 
himself againsb linn. 

Phaedrus of Plato, 867. 

Phalaris, 45, 279: cruel tyrant of 
Acragas, probably between 571 
and 549 B.C, 

Phalerum, 273, 417, 447; deme and 
rondstead near Athens, 

Phalis, 295; a Delphian, futher of 
Orsilaiis. 

Pharsalug, 427: city in Thessaly. 

Pheidias, 59: great Athenian 
aculptor of the Sth century 


BO. 

Pheidon, 7, 9: tyrant of Argos, 
7th century B.c. 

Phila, a heban girl kept by 
Hypereides, 443, 

Philemon, 89: comic dramatist, 
861-202 B.c. 

Philetas, 123: elegiae poet, circu 
840-285 Bc. 

Philip II, of Macedon, 167, 199, 
877, 880, 381, 88, 895, 899, 417, 
419, 421, 428, 420, 438, 487, 439, 





445, 451: founder of the Mace- 
donian empire, father of Alpx- 
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Philocles, 361, 367: 
archon, 451-458 ne, 
Philovtetas, 107: & Greek hero of 
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445, 449; Athenian statesman 
and general, circa 402-817 &,c, 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Phocis, 391. 

Phocns, a Bosotian, 19, 21, 

Phovbidas, 207, 209; Spartan 
general who seized Thebes, 382 
BG 

Phoedus, a Theban general, 21. 

Pholegandrian, 287, 

Phormio, 107: pupil of Plato, cur. 

ah the power of the senate at 
is, 

Eire: 801; for Phrasicleides, 
are eee Te eek. «= . 





INDEX 


Phryné, famous courtesan of the 
4th century B.c,, 443. 

Phrynichus, 280, 855: Athenian 
tragic post, circa 140-476 B.o, 

Phylé, 865; mountain fortress 
occupied by Thrasybulus in 
404 Lc, 

Pindar, 31, 87, 57, 77, 191, 205: 
great lyric poet, 518-488 nc. 

Pindar quoted, 81, 87, 57, 77, 99, 
111, 191, 30, 

Pisa, 877: place in Elis; Olympia 
was in its territory. 

Pistius, 407: Athenian against 
whom & speech by Deinarchus 
wan directed. 


wy eee ee 
1 . 


1 a wee ge eg =. 
ton years; clea 651-509 B.C, 

Plataea, 185, 280: small city in 
Boeotia, 

Blethen mother of Aphareus, 879, 

1, 

Plato, 88, 47, 58, 66, 95, 119, 175, 
208, 211, 268, 269, 281, 800, 817, 
828, 807, 309, 871, 391, 897, 418, 
41h, 421, 487: great philosopher, 
iret 427-347 B.C. 

Plato, comle poot of the 5th and 
4th centuries 3.c., 178, 851. 

Plutarch, 127; philosopher, bio- 
grapher, and ossay-writer; ciren 
A.D. 0-125, 

Polemarchus, brother of Lysias, 
ar, 805. 

Polemo, 67; succecded Xenocrates 
as head of the Academic school of 
philosophy in 314 B,c, 

Politeia defined, 807. 

Political Wisdom, 305. 

Polus, 89, 955, 485: a famous actor 
in the 4th century B.a. 

Polybius, 119, 128, 244: historian 
of the growth of Roman power, 
friend of the younger Scipio 
Africanna, civea 210-ciret 120 
BG, 

Polyelsitus, 59; famous sculptor of 
the Sth centiny B.c, 

Polydeuces, 35: mentioned as a 
person in private station. 

Polyeuctas, 187, 899, 417, 425, 429; 
a sculptor. 
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Pompeium, building in Athens, 

Pompey (Cn. Pompeius Magnus), 
47, 91, 119, 171, 193, 105, 199, 201, 
210, 249; great Roman general; 
frisnd, then rival and enemy of 
Julius Caesar, 106-48 Bo, Plut- 
arch wrote his life, 

Pontus, 68: region on the southorn 


Pots, festival of, 809. 

Pracnosté, city in Ttaly, 249. 

Praxiteles, Athenian archon, 444~ 
443 Bo. 

Presbeion, 101. 

Probalinthus, Attic deme, 891. 

Prodicus, 128, 871: of Coos, 
sophist, eirca 450 B.C, 

Propoetua, 387: a mythical char- 
acter. 

Proxenus, 449; 9 friend of Dein- 
archus, 

Prytanoum, 481, 438, 449, 453, 467, 

Tee SS ee pty ae RE TA ) ota 


nesus. 
Pyrrhus, 187: king of Epeirus; 
ealed in by the Tarentines to 
break the Roman power; was 
successful at firat, but finally 
defeated, circa 818-272 BC. 
Plutarch wrote his life, 
Pythagoras, 83; plulosopher and 
mathematician, 2nd half of the 
_, Oth century B.c. 


ace 
a 


life when young; was oue of 
those who brought Demosthenes 
to trial, 824 5.c, 
ae ee Te 
P a 


INDEX 


Pythian Apollo, 111, 127, 319, 

Pythian games, 11%. 

Pythian prophetoss, 821, 

Python, 253; Thracian who killed 
Cotys, $58 Bc, 


Ruaamnus, 9 deme of Attica, 345, 
853. 

Rhodes, 235, 803, 

Rhodians, 247, 898, 445. 

Right personitled, 61. 

Roman women, 810, 

Romuns, 126, 140, 171, 178, 103, 
287, 241, 

Davin OR 111 141 107 971, 


‘ot of 
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BacRED ANCHOR, 247, 

Sacred way lending to Hleuris, 875, 

Ralaminia, 225: sacred ship at 
Athens. 

Samos, 375, 803, 

Sardis, 287, 207: capital of Lydia. 

Satyrus, historian, 420. 

Secdasus, 11, 18, 15, 17: a man of 
Leuctra, Ae 

Scipio, 83, 193: P, Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus, | consul 218 and 204 

Se 


Patilus, adopted. by the aidest 
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Silunus, of limestone, 861. 

Simmiax, 195: Athenian who at- 
tacked Pericles, 

Simo, 29: a cobbler. 

Simonides, of Caos, 83, 87, 98, 117, 
204, 218: choral lyric poet, 556~ 
478 Dat 

Simonides qnoted, 117, 101, 

Social animal, mana, Ju]. 

Socrates, 20, 145, 287, 845, 850, 307, 
888, 421; famous Athenian philo- 
sopher, 460~300 Bic. 

Socrates, perhaps father of Dein- 

, archus, 447, 


: hed i pee o otuhy 
287, 883: great Athenian lawgiver 
and poet, 610 (2)~f58 (1) BC. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Sophilus, father of the orator 
Antiphon, 845, 858, 

Sophocles, 87, 105, 128, 179, 214, 
401: Athenian tragic poet, 407- 
405 Bc. 

i quoted, 87, 123, 174), 210, 


nwnnneen 
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Sostratua, perhaps father of Dein- 
archius, 447. 

Sparta, 15, 21, 68, 200, 253, 255, 
809, 

Spartans, 167, 179, 223, 240, 307, 

Spartiate, 149, 

Sperchis, 249: aSpartan youth who 
was honoured by Xerxes for his 
patriotism. 

Sphodrias, 207, 200: Spartan whe 
invaded Attica in time of peace 
(cirea 875 nc.) and was killed at 

os Lenctra, an BC. 


ae A TRL 





" 
son of Heracles. ae 
Sthennu, of Messina, 249: kindly 
treated by Pompey. 
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INDEX 


Stoics, 181, 829. 
Strato, 5, 7: wooor of Aristocleia, 
Stratocles, 103, 167, 807, 455: 
Athenian orator who proposed 
honours | for Lyeurgus; was 
. Eat ae 


oie - Old 


. 198, 
ee i “* , teral, 
victor in war with Mithradates 
and in civil war, 188-78 Bc, 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Swans, singing, 129. 

Sybaris, 861: Greek city in Italy, 
afterwards named Thurii. 

Symmachus, son of Socrates and 
Callisto, 407. 

Syracusa, daughter of Archias, 11, 

Syracusan, 861, 363. 

Syracuso, city in Sicily, 11, 295, 
301, 871. 

Syrtis, 271: a dangerous shoal off 
the African const, 


at 


TARNARUM, 425, 487: southern 






M % . . 

Tantalus, 323: punished in the 
lower world by thirst while stand- 
ing in water, and hunger while 
871, circ 400 no. 

Telephua, 11; murderer of Archias. 

Telos, brother of Isocrates, 
a7. 

Telmarch, 228: minor official at 
Thehes, 

Telmarchy, 224; minor offica at 
Thobes, 

Tenedos, 319; an island of the 
coast of Asia Minor, noted for 
pottery. 

Thales, 45: mentioned, probably 


felvitry 
Thoagenes, 227+ an athlete. 
Theano, daughter of Scedasus, 11, 
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Theban, Thebans, 17, 19, 68, 103, 
167, 107, 229, 417, 419, 481, 448, 
451, 

‘Thehes, 21, 45. 

Bs 


Tl 


to whom the victory at Salamis, 
480 B.c,, ischiefiy due, Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Tian tele, son of Theophrastus, 

09. 

Theochares, 105: 
father of Chares, 

Theodectas, of Phaselis, 875. 

Theodorus, brother of Isocrates, 
881, 387. 

Theodorus, father of Isocrates, 371, 
879, 381. 

Theodorus, an actor in the 4th 
century Bc , 255. 

Theognides, 250: Athenian archon, 
468-467 B.c. 

Theognis, 85: elegiac poet, 6dth 
century B.C. 

Theophanes, 5, 7: father of Aristo- 
cleia, 

Theophrastus, 187, 447, 449: Peri- 
patetic philosopher, circa 872- 
287 B.C, 

Theophrastus, married Nicostrata, 
4003 his son, 409. _ 

Theopompys, 58, 65,253: king of 
Sparta, 8th century B.c. 

Theopompus, 185, 349,375; historian, 
born cirea 880 B.C. 

Theopompus, Athenian archon, 411- 
410 ne, 864, 


an Athenian, 


Pea POnEHS; comic playwright, 
80, 
Theramenes, 291; Athenian olig- 


arch, one of the “Thirty Ty- 
rants,” 404 nc. 5 orator, 871. 
Therippides, guardian of Demo- 
athenes, 415, 
Thesmothetae, 257, 858: the six 
Junior archons at Athens. 


+. 365, 


Thishé, a towri in Boeotia, 10, 21. 
Thorian, 355, 
Thrace, 413. 


INDEX 


bas cha 217, 219; put to death by 
oro, 

Thrasybulus, 859, 865: restored the 
democracy at Athens, 404-403 B.0. 


< aaa polt- 
Lvl, 

Thucydides, 81, 149, 170, 188, 847, 
418: historian of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, circa 465-400 8.0. 

Thurian, 441. 

Thurti, 861: city in Italy. 

Tiberins (Claudius Nero), 185; '42 
BC.~A.D, 87, Roman Emperor, 
A.D. 14-87, 

Timarchus, speech against, by 
Aeschines, 808, 

Timesias of Olazomenae, 220, 

Timocles, comic poet, 4th century 
B 


Ce 

Timocrates, 415; Athenian archon 
804-868 Bo.; 421, archon 824~ 
823 Ba. 

Timoleon, 209, 258 ; Corinthian who 
freed the Greek cities of Sicily 
from tyrants and defeated the 
arc 8 EE eae AE he babe 

" =o » 407. 

Pome aE 873, 875, 
son of 


. raves . » | of Hos 
(Dawn), granted eternal life, but 
nob eternal youth. 

Triptolemus, 828; instructed by 
the goddess Demeter, taught 
mankind agriculture, 


Trophonius, a hero whose oracular 
shrine was at Lebadela, 5, 

Troy, 103. 

Trumpeter, a statue, Puy 

i 





Urania, 87; a Muse, 
Utica, 63: elty in Africa. 


Vastra. Virains, 141, 


Wooven waur, $21. 


in eee ae 
this name. 

Xeniaag, wrongly given as Athenian 
archon, 445, 

Xenocrates, 408; Academic philo- 
sopher (Rector of Academy 330- 
814 n,0.), 300-314 Bee, 

Xenophon,'B4, 05, 218, 259, B45, 421: 
Athenian historian, soldier, his- 
torian, and essayist, cirea 430- 
Bot Bc 

Xorxes, 126: king of Persia 48h~ 
464 8C,; defeated at Salamis 
480 BG. 


Zeno, 881: of Citinm, founder of 
the Stole school of philosophy, 
cired 836-264 Bc, 

Zothus, of Amphipolla, 415: writer 
of speeches, 

Zous, 6, 61, 105, 111, 129, 185, 175, 
177, 269, 829, 833, 385, 427. 
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poe poems. J. Wight Duff and Arnold M. Duff. (2nd 


mp. 

Ovip: Tus Art or Love ann oTmer Poems, J. 1, Moaley, 
(3rd Imp.) 

Ovip: Fasrr. Sir James G. Frazer. 

Ovi: Herorprs anp Amores. Grant Showerman. (4th 


Ova Meramorrnosrs. F, J. Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
9th Imp., Vol. II 1th Imp.) 

oe : Tristra anp Ex Powro. A. L, Wheeler. (nd 

mp. 

Bee oes M. Heseltine; Seneca: Avoconocynrosis, 
W. iH. D. Rouse. (7th Imp. revised.) 

Prautus. Paul Nixon. 5 Vols. (Vols. I and II 4th Jmp., 
Vol. III 87rd Imp.) 

Puy: Lerrers. Melmoth’s translation revised by 
W. M. L. Hutchinson. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 5th Jmp., Vol. II 
4th Imp.) 

Pry: Mca History. H. Rackham and W. H. S. 
Jones. 10 Vols. Vols. I-V. ee I-III 2nd Imp.) 

Prorertius. H.E. Butler. (5th Imp.) 

Prupenrivs. H.J. Thomson. 2 Vols. Vol. I. 

Quintinran. H. E. Butler. 4 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Remars or Ory Late, E. Il, Warmington. 4 Vols. Vol. 
I (Ennius and Caecilius). Vol. II (Livius, Naevius, Pacu- 
vius, Accius). Vol. III (Lucilius, Laws of the XII Tables). 
Vol. IV (Archaic Inscriptions). (Vol. IV 2nd Imp.) 

Satzusr. J.C. Rolfe. (8rd Imp. revised.) 
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Scnirrorrs Hisrontaz Avoustazr. D. Magie. 3 Vols. 
(Vol. 1 2nd Imp. revised.) 

Srnrca: Aprocotocyntosis. Cf. Perronrus. 

Seveca: Erisroxan Monares, R. M. Gummere. 3 Vols, 
(Vol. I 3rd Lmp., Vols, IL and ITI 2nd Imp. revised.) 

SeyecA: Monat Essays. J. W. Basore, 3 Vols. (Vol. II 
3rd Imp. revised, Vol, ITI 2nd Imp. revised.) 

Sevyeca: Tracepies, FF, J. Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 37rd 
Imp., Vol. II Qnd Imp. revised.) 

PIuONUES Porms anp Lrerrers. W. B. Anderson. 2 Vols. 

ol. I. 

Sinrus Tranicus. J. D. Duff. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp., 
Vol. II 3rd Imp.) ' 

Sravius. J. H. Mozley. 2 Vols. 

Surrontus. J.C. Rolfe. 2 Vols, (Vol. I 6th Imp., Vol. II 
5th Imp.) 

Tacrrus; Dranrocus. Sir Wm. Peterson; and Aanricona 
ann Germania. Maurice Hutton. (6¢h Imp.) 

Tacrrus; Hisrorntes anp Annas, C. H. Moore and J. 
Jackson. 4 Vols. (Vols. I and II 2nd Imp.) 

Tenence, John Sargeaunt. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 6th Imp., Vol. 
II 5th Imp.) 

Tenrruniian: Apotocts anp De Sprcracuuis. T, R. Glover; 
Mrinvcius Freux. G. I. Rendall. 

Vatentus Fuaccus. J. H. Mozley. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

Varro: De Linava Latina, R. G. Kent. 2 Vols. (2nd 
Imp, revised.) 

Ventetus Parencutus anp Res Grsvaz Divi Avueustt. 
F, W. Shipley. 

Vinatn. H.R. Fairclough. 2 Vols. (Vol. 116th Imp., Vol. 
IT 18th Imp. revised.) 

Virnuvius: De Axcurrecrura, F. Granger. 2 Vols. 
(Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 


GREEK AUTHORS 


Acuttnes Tarrus, S. Gaselee. (2nd Imp.) 

Arxeas Tacrricus, Ascrzriopotus anp Onasanver. The 
Illinois Greek Club, (2nd Lp.) 

Arscuines. C.D, Adams, (22d Jmp.) 
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Arscuytus. H. Weir Smyth. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 5th Zmp., 
Vol. IT 4th Imp.) 

Arcrpnron, ArntaAN ann Puitostratus: Levrens. <A. R. 
Benner and I. H. Fobes. 

Avoxiovorus. Sir James G. Frazer. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Apotsonius Ruonrus. R. C. Seaton. (4th Imp.) 

Tue Avosroric Farurrs. Kirsopp Lake, 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
7th Imp., Vol. II 6th Imp.) 

Aprran's Roman Hisrory. Horace White. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 
8rd Imp., Vols, II, WI and IV 2nd Imp.) 

Anatus. Cf, Carrnttacitus. 

Anisvoruanes. Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 3 Vols. (4th 
Imp.) Verse trans. 

Anstorte: Arror Rurroric. J. H. Freese, (3rd Imp.) 

Angsrotre: Araentan Constrrution, Evupemtan Evruics, 
Vinrurs avy Vices. H. Rackham. (2nd Imp.) 

oT Gryenation or Anrmars, <A, L, pecs (Qnd 

mp. 

gr aa Merapnysics. H. Tredennick. 2 Vols. (8rd 

mp. 

Anistorne: Minor Works. W. S. Hett. “ On Colours,” 
“On Things Heard,” ‘‘ Physiognomies,” ‘‘ On Plants,” 
* On Marvellous Things Heard,” ‘* Mechanical Problems,” 
“On Indivisible Lines,’ “ Situations and Names of 
Winds,” ‘“ On Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias.” 

Arisrorte: Nicomacuzan Eruics. H. Rackham, (5th 
Imp. revised.) 

Anistotie: Oxconomrca anp Macna Morauia. G. C. 
Armstrong. (With Metaphysics, Vol. II.) (8rd Imp.) 
eae ad On nem Heavens. W. K. C. Guthrie. (ad 

mp. 

es Ow rue Sout, Parva Naturatra, On Brearn, 
W.S. Hett. (@nd Imp, revised.) 

Anstrorte: Onaanoyn. II. P. Cooke and H. Tredennick. 
3 Vols. Vol. I. (2nd Imp.) 

Ansrotte: Parts or Animas, A. L. Peck; Motion anp 
Proanession or Anrmars. E. S. Forster. (2nd Imp.) 
AnstotLe: Pirysics. Rey. P. Wicksteed and I*, M. Corn- 

ford. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Arisrorie: Porrics and Loxornus. W. Hamilton Fyfe; 
Demetrius on Styte. W. Rhys Roberts, (4th Imp. 
revised.) 
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Amstorts: Porrrices, H. Rackham. (87rd Imp.) 

Anistorte: Prosiems. W. S. Hett. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd 
Imp. revised.) 

Anrpstotin: Raerontca ap ALexanprum. H. Rackham. 
(With Problems, Vol. II.) 

Anny: Hisrony or ArexanpErR any Jnprca. Rey. EB. 
lliffe Robson. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Atuenarus: Dr rpNosopHistat. é: B. Gulick. 7 Vols, 
(Vols, I, V and VI 2nd Imp.) 

Sr. Basrz: Lerrens. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. (Vols. I, IT 
and IV 2nd Imp.) 

Cauuimacnus anp Livcopnroy,. A. W. Mair; Ararus, 
G. R. Mair. 

ony or Atexanpris. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. (2nd 

mp. 

Cotnuruus. Cf. Orrray. 

Darunis anp Cutoz. Cf. Loncus. 

Desosturnes I: Osynerniacs, Puinirrrcs ann Minor 
Oratrons: I-XVII ayn XX. J. H. Vince. 

Demostuenes I[: De Conowa anv Dz Farsa Lecarronn, 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

Demostriuunzs II]: Merpras, Anprorion, Anisrocratrs, 
Trmocnarss, Anistocrrton. J. H. Vince. 

Demostuenys IV-VI: Private Onations anv In Nearram. 
A. T. Murray. (Vol. IV 2nd Imp.) 

Demostuenes VII: Funerat Sprrcu, Enorrc Essay, 
Exorpia anp Lerrens. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 

Dro Casstus: Roman Hisrory. E. Cary. 9 Vols. (Vols, 
Land II 2nd Imp.) 

Dro Curysosrom. 5 Vols. Vols I and II. J. W. Cohoon. 
Vol. III. J. W. Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. Vol. IV. 
H. Lamar Crosby. (Vols. I and II 2nd Imp.) 

Diovorus Sicunus. 12 Vols, Vols, I-IV. C. H. Oldfather, 
Vol. IX. Russel M. Geer. (Vol. I 2nd Jmp.) 

Diocrnes Larrtivs. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 8rd 
Imp., Vol. II 2nd Imp.) 

Droyysrus or [Iaricannassus: Romay Awnriqurrirs. Spel- 
man’s translation revised by E, Cary. 7 Vols. Vols. I-VI, 
(Vol. IV 2nd Jmp.) 

Errererus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 9nd Imp.) 

Eunwipes, A. S. Way. 4 Vols. (Vols. I, II and IV 6th 
Imp., Vol. UT 5th Imp.) Verse trans. 
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Eusestus: Eccrmsrasticar Wisrory. Kirsopp Lake and 
a ms L. Oulton. 2 Vols. (Vol. I Qnd Imp., Vol. IL 8rd 

mp. 

Gaver: On tue Natunar Facunrrs, A.J. Brock. (8rd Imp.) 

Tne Greex Anruotocy. W. R. Paton. 5 Vols. (Vols. I 
and IT 4th Imp., Vols. IIT and IV 3rd Imp.) 

Tur Greex Buconie Ports (Turocnitus, Bion, Moscuvs). 
J. M. Edmonds. (6th Imp. revised.) 

Grerex Exeecy awn Jamuus witn tus Anacreonres. J. M. 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

Greex Maruematrrcan Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 
(2nd Imp.) 

Herropves. Cf. Tueorurasrus: Cuanacrers. 

Heronorus, A. D, Godley. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 4th Imp., 
Vols. I-IV 3rd np.) 

Hzsrop anp tre Hoaerrc Hymys. H. G. Evelyn White. 
(6th Imp. revised and enlarged.) 

Hirrpocrates anp THE Fracments or Heracretrus. W.H,S. 
Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 3rd Imp., 
Vols, II-LV 2nd Imp.) 

Homer: Irian. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (6th Imp.) 

Homrn: Opyssry, A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (7th Imp.) 

Isanus. E.S. Forster. (2nd Imp.) 

Isocrares. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook, 3 Vols. 
Sr. Jouw Damascene: Bantaam anp Ioasarn. Rev. G, RB. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. (2nd Jmp. revised.) 
Joseruus. H. St. J, THREE SEY. and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols. 

Vols. I-VII. (Vols. I, V and VI 2nd Imp.) 

Jurran. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp., 
Vol. II 8rd Imp.) 

Loneus: Darnynis anp Cnuior,  Thornley’s translation 
revised by J. M. Edmonds; and Panrnenrus. S. Gaselee. 
(3rd Imp.) 

Lucran, A.M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I-V. (Vols. I and 
Il 2nd Imp., Vol. III 8rd Imp.) 

Lycornron. Cf. Cartimacius. 

Lyra Gnarca. J. M. Edmonds. 8 Vols, (ve. I 3rd Imp., 
Vol. II Qnd Ed. revised and enlarged, Vol. III 3rd Imp, 
revised.) 

Lysras. W.R. M. Lamb. sed Imp.) 

Mayerno. W.G. Waddell. Protemy: Terraninios. F.E, 
Robbins. (22d Imp.) 
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Mancus Auretius, C, R. Haines. (8rd Imp. revised.) 

Menawprr. 1. G. Allinson, (2nd Imp. revised.) 

Minor Artic Onarons. 2 Vols. Vol. I (Antiphon, Ando- 
cides) K. J. Maidment. 

Nonnos: Drowysraca. W. H. D. Rouse. 3 Vols. (Vol. 
ITI 2nd Imp.) 

Orrray, Coriuruus, Trypuroporus, A. W. Mair. 

Papynr. Now-Lirerany Sevections. A. S, Hunt and C, C. 
Edgar. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 2nd Jmp.) Lirenany Sriecrions. 
Vol. I (Poetry), D. L. Page. (2nd Imp.) 

Pantuenius. Cf. Loneus. 

Pausanias: Descniprion os Greece, W. TH. S. Jones, 5 
Vols. and companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 
(Vols. I and III Qad Imp.) 

Pino. 11 Vols. Vols. I-V. F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker ; Vols. VI-IX. F. H. Colson. (Vols. I, II, V, 
VI and VII 2nd Imp., Vol. IV 8rd Imp. revised.) 

Puitostrarus: Te Lire or Arottonius or Tyana, F.C. 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. (8rd Imp.) 

Purtostnatus: Imacums; Cavuisrrarus: Descriprions. 
A. Fairbanks, 

Pinrnostrarus ano Eunartus: Lives or tu Soruisrs, 
Wilmer Cave Wright. (2nd Imp.) 

Pinpan. Sir J. BE. Sandys. (th Imp. revised.) 

Prato; Cuanmriors, Aucisrapes, Hirpparcuus, Tm Lovers, 
‘Taraces, Minos ano Eprvomis. W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Cratrytus, Panwenrpys, Greater Trpras, Lasser 
IIteetas, H.N. Fowler. (8rd mp.) 

Praro: usuyrenino, Avoroay, Curro, Puarpo, Puarprus, 
H. N, Fowler. (9¢h Imp.) 

Pravo: Lacnurs, Proragonas, Meno, Euruypemus. 
W.R.M. Lamb. (Qnd Imp. revised.) 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols, (2nd Imp.) 

Praro: Lysis, Symrostum, Goneotas. W. R. M. Lamb. 
(dth Jp. revised.) 

Prato: Repygrtc, Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 4th Jinp., 
Vol. Ht 8rd Imp.) 

Prato: Sraresman, Pnoivesus. H. N, Fowler: Ion, 
W.R.M. Lamb. (8rd Imp.) 

Praro: Tutaxrerus anp Soruist, H.N. Fowler. (3rd Imp.) 

Praro: Tratacus, Crrvtas, Crrrorno, Mryxexenus, Err- 
srucak. Rey. R.G. Bury. (2nd lanp.) 
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Puurancu: Monatra. 14 Vols. Vols. I-V. F.C. Babbitt; 
Vol. VI. W.C. Helmbold; Vol. X. H.N. Fowler. (Vols. 
I, II and X 2nd Imp.) 

Puurancu: Tue Panatrex Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 
(Vols. T, II and VII 3rd Imp., Vols. III, IV, VI, VIII-XI 
2nd Imp.) 

Poxyusivs. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

Procorrus: History or tue Warns. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 
(Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

Prozemy: Ternanmsros. Cf, Manerio. 

ma (Gea, A.S. Way. Verse trans. (2nd Imp.) 

“ " Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. (Vols. I and 
LiL ena imp.) 

Sornoctzs. I, Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 8th Imp., Vol. II 5th 
Imp.) Verse trans. 

Srraso: Grocrarny. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. (Vols. I 
and VIII 3rd Imp., Vols. II, V and VI 2nd Imp.) 

Tarornrasrus: CHaractrns. J. M. Edmonds; Hernoprs, 
etc. A.D. Knox. (2nd Imp.) 

Tueorunastus: Enquiry inro Prayrs, Sir Arthur Hort. 
2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Tuucyprpes, C.F. Smith, 4 Vols. (Vol. I 8rd Imp., Vols. 
I-IV 2nd Imp. revised.) 

Tryrnrovorus. Cf. Orrran, 

Xenorpyon: Cynorarpra. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
2nd Imp., Vol. [1 3rd Imp.) 

Xewornon: Henrentca, ANnAnasis, Apotoay, anp Sympo- 
stum. C.L. Brownson and O.J. Todd. 3 Vols. (8rd Imp.) 

Xevornon: Mermoraniiia any Oxconomicus. KE. C. Mar- 
chant. (2nd Imp.) 

XenorHon: Scripta Mrnona. E.C. Marchant. (2nd Imp.) 





VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


GREEK AUTIIORS 


AristotLe: Ds Munpo, ete. A. L. Peck and K. S. Forster, 
Arrtotte: Histony or Animaus. A. L, Peck. 
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Anrotre: Mzrrorotoerca. H. D. P. Lee. 
Prorinus. 
LATIN AUTHORS 


Sr. Aucustiyge: Crry or Gop. 

Crcrro:| Ap Herennium. H. Caplan. 

icrno: Pro Sxsrio, In Varmium, Pro Carrio, Dr Pro- 
vincus Consunarinus, Pro Barro. J. H. Freese and R. 
Gardner. 

Puaeprus AND oTHER Faputists, B. E. Perry. 
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